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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 
EXCAVATIONS AT ANTIOCH-ON-THE-ORONTES 
Puates XXI-XXV 


Tue excavation of Antioch-on-the-Orontes has been made possible by the forma- 
tion of the Committee for the Excavation of Antioch and its Vicinity under the 
chairmanship of Professor Charles Rufus Morey of Princeton University. The insti- 
tutions which contribute to the support of the Committee are: the Musées 
Nationaux de France, the Baltimore Museum of Art, Princeton University, and 
the Worcester Art Museum. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that very little is known about Antioch, the 
great capital of Roman Asia, and that the excavation of the site will ultimately 
clarify many problems of historical and artistic importance. Few people realize that 
ancient Antioch was larger than Rome within the Aurelian walls. While the modern 
town on the site is insignificant, the natural beauty of its surroundings, the remark- 
ably fine climate, the productive soil, and the strategic situation make it easy to 
understand why a large capital was once located here. 

The excavation of the site was begun in March, 1932. This campaign lasted for 
three months and an account of the results will appear shortly in the annual report 
to be published by Princeton University. However, a brief statement about the first 
campaign may be made here. After a preliminary survey, Dr. C. S. Fisher leased an 
area northwest of the modern town to start a systematic excavation on a large scale 
in an effort to block out this section into insulae and to relate it topographically to 
the rest of the city. Professor G. W. Elderkin varied this program and gathered 
further information by digging a number of exploratory trenches in various parts of 
the town and at Daphne which was the famous grove near Antioch. 

The results were exceptionally good and justified the faith of the Committee in the 
site. Professor Elderkin cleared the area around the Charonion, and with the assist- 
ance of M. Jean Lassus located a wall of heavy masonry of the first century B.c. 
along the Aleppo road, searched for an ancient cemetery with promising results, and 
turned over to Mr. Glanville Downey the excavation of a Byzantine church in 
Daphne. In the area northwest of the modern town, Dr. Fisher uncovered three 
Roman baths, a Byzantine stadium, and a Roman house. In the Roman house he 
made the major artistic find of the season: the mosaic pavement of the triclinium in 
which were five panels representing a dancing boy, a symposium, a dancing girl, the 
Judgment of Paris (Pl. XXI A), and Phaedra and Hippolytus. 

In November, 1932, an interesting mosaic was excavated at Daphne within the 
limits granted to the Committee by M. Claude Prost, Curator of the Museum of 
Antioch (Fig. 1). The publication of the mosaic by M. Jean Lassus will appear in the 
annual report for 1932. In the center of the mosaic is a medallion which encloses the 
bust of a woman, labelled MET AAOYYXIA, who holds a bouquet of roses (Pl. XXI B). 
Around the panel is a border which gives the mosaic its principal interest and im- 
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portance, since it is decorated with representations of buildings of ancient Daphne 
and Antioch. Many of the monuments are labelled, and one of them, the villa of. 
Ardaburius (PI. XXII A) makes it possible to date the mosaic accurately. Ardaburius 
was magister militum at Antioch about 450, and the mosaic must therefore date as 
late as the second half of the fifth century. One sees, in addition to the villa of Arda- 
burius, a number of other edifices arranged topographically. Among them are the 
Olympic Stadium at Daphne (almost certainly destroyed by the earthquake of May, 
526 Pl. XXII B), a large octagonal church which may be the famous domus aureus 
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Fic. 1.—Drawinc or a Mosaic rrom DaPHNE 


built by Constantine at Antioch, a commemorative column, a bridge over the Oron- 
tes, and a city gate. People are represented working in the shops, grouped around a 
building, drinking at cafés, or passing in the street. It is a panoramic view of Daphne 
and Antioch in the fifth century, and consequently, an historical and topographical 
monument of the first order. 

In an adjacent room of the same villa at Daphne M. Prost discovered another 
mosaic of less archaeological interest but of greater beauty both of style and tech- 
nique. The major figure of the composition is a large bust of Thalassa with crab 
claws in her thick hair and a rudder over her shoulder (Fig. 2). Coiled around her 
chest is a sea serpent whose head projects behind her own to counter-balance the 
rudder. 

The great value of these discoveries made it seem wise to continue the excavation 
of the site in order to see what sort of building had been so elaborately ornamented, 
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and to look for other vestiges of its decoration. M. Lassus took charge of this work. 
The site is a terraced orchard on a hill about two miles northwest of the springs of 
Daphne, commanding a magnificent panorama over the valley of the Orontes and 
the mountains beyond. It is an ideal situation for a large villa, and at least one of the 
buildings of the complex excavated by M. Lassus has been identified by him as such 
an edifice. The villa, which dated from the fourth century, formed the original struc- 
ture, but in the fifth century had been rebuilt in the portions excavated by M. Prost 
and M. Lassus. It was originally a vast building whose exterior walls extend beyond 
the limits of the later, superimposed structure. 


Fic. 2.—Mosaic FrRoM Dapune. HEAD or THALASSA 


In the sections of the villa reconstructed in the fifth century there are traces of 
two and sometimes three successive pavements, which were put in without any im- 
portant modifications of the construction of the building and were probably replace- 
ments of worn floors. In some places, such as Room 12, the original pavements of the 
structure of the fourth century have remained in use throughout the history of the 
building. 

The plan of the building of the fifth century consists of three main groups of rooms 
separated by wide corridors paved with mosaics of geometric patterns. The first con- 
sists of a court surrounded by a colonnade and apses. The second has, as its main 
feature, a cruciform room which was vaulted and had a nymphaeum. The third 
group has a large court with colonnaded porticoes and dependencies. 

In addition to the plan of the building and the mosaic panels of its pavement, M. 
Lassus discovered several fragments of sculpture. The most important of these were 
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a copy of the celebrated Spinario, the torso of a male figure represented in a lively 
and contorted position, and the torso of a youth which appears to be a Roman copy 
in the second century of a work of the school of Praxiteles. 

During the season of 1933 the major part of the work in Antioch was concen- 
trated on the large tract of land leased by Dr. Fisher. A section of this terrain was 
excavated by Mr. E. C. Schenck of Princeton University who laid bare the ruins of a 
bath and a great court. One of the first discoveries in this complex was a large rec- 
tangular room paved with a mosaic, divided into long panels with borders of alter- 
nate floral and geometric designs. Part of the decoration of one of these panels is an 
interesting representation of Hermes carrying the infant Dionysus to the nymphs 
(Pl. XXIII). 

At the same time the excavation of the carceres and of the long sides of the Circus 
of Antioch, which had been begun in 1932, was continued in order to find the plan 
and restore the superstructure of these parts. More of the long east side along the 
wall of the arena and the exterior, and one half of the semi-circular north end was 
cleared. As a result Mr. John W. Lincoln was able to draw a complete plan of the 
east side, the north end and the arena. The excavations revealed the rubble and con- 
crete foundations of a podium, a maenianum primum, an ambulacrum, and a maeni- 
anum secundum. In elevation these elements were carried on raking barrel vaults of 
rubble and concrete with intradoses of radiating blocks of limestone and piers of 
limestone. There are good indications that an annular barrel vault supported a gal- 
lery with a colonnade of red granite columns above the maenianum secundum, but 
further excavation must be made at intervals along the outer walls to check this fea- 
ture of the plan and elevation. The length of the arena is 492.50 m. The radius of the 
curvature of the semi-circular end is 31 m.; of the carceres, 130 m.: while the long 
sides bow slightly in a curve whose radius is 41 kilometers. The outer wall of the 
circus was designed with the usual arcades, having an arch to each vaulted bay sup- 
porting the seats. 

The date of the construction of the Circus may be deduced from the following data 
already found: coins dating from the fourth century B.c. to the second century B.c. 
have been found in the undisturbed stratum below the level of the top of the founda- 
tions; in this same stratum were many sherds of late Hellenistic pottery; and a coin 
of Antiochus VI Dionysus, 144-142 B.c. was found embedded in the rubble and con- 
crete of the foundations. This evidence and the preserved masonry make a date in 
the first century B.c. seem probable, and so the monument may be identified, provi- 
sionally, as that erected by Quintus Marcius Rex, proconsul of Cilicia in B.c. 67—66. 

A street about 9.50 m. wide runs almost due north and south along the east side of 
the circus. The paving stones, which had been pilfered for building blocks at a later 
time, were set in cement on a convex bed of rubble and concrete approximately 1 m. 
thick. At each side of the road was a drainage system of tiles flowing to the south. 
This street runs the full length of the circus, and south of the circus it probably 
crosses at right angles the east-west street on which House A is located. 

A trench was dug to the north of the Porta Triumphalis of the circus to determine 
the nature of the area immediately beyond it, and at a distance of 25 m. from the 
outer wall of the circus a wall of fine, heavy masonry in emplecton work was discov- 
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ered. It rests on a foundation of rubble and concrete. The evidence of sherds and a 
lamp, taken from a fill contemporary with the construction of the wall, date it be- 
tween 150 and 100 B.c. It has been suggested that the wall may be one of the 
Hellenistic walls of the ancient city, but further excavation must be made before any 
attribution can be ventured. At any rate, it is an interesting and promising place to 
add more data on the topography of Ancient Antioch. 

A few weeks before the close of the campaign of 1933 an interesting series of 
mosaics was discovered northeast of the circus. The complete excavation of the 
building in which they were found had to be postponed until the next season. In the 
largest room uncovered to date the general arrangement of the mosaics is in three 
rows of figure panels running the length of the room with four square panels at the 
corners. Only one of these square panels is preserved; it represents two large busts 
inscribed EYPWTAC and AAKEAEMONIA. Probably the three others had similar per- 
sonifications of rivers and of the regions in which they were located. 

Excepting the corner panels of river gods, the rest of the figured panels of the two 
series bordering the long sides of the room represent Nereids riding through the 
waves of the sea on the backs of Tritons; all of the figures are labelled. One of the best 
of all the groups is a pair named ¢0PKYC and AYNAM(H)NH (Pl. XXIV A). Phorkys 
swims through the water carrying a long bronze torch with a red flame blowing back 
in the wind. The rendering of his head and the upper part of his body is a master- 
piece of coloring and modelling. Dynamene, the Nereid, is seated on a gray cushion 
with a red robe over it. She has yellow hair and full, pink cheeks, and the artist has 
enhanced the effectiveness of her blonde complexion by framing her head with the 
black shadows of her violet scarf. 

Down the center of the room is a long continuous panel representing deities of the 
sky and the earth goddess [H. The largest and most monumental of all of the pre- 
served figures in the mosaic pavement is that of Ge (Pl. XXIV B). Beside her 
and behind her couch are nude KAPTTO!I, most of whom are busily gathering grain. 
This section of the panel reaches to the eastern limit of the whole series where it is 
ended in a representation of one of the Karpoi rushing into the embrace of a kneeling 
nude female figure labelled APO(YPA) (PI. X XV A). Mr. Glanville Downey, of Prince- 
ton University, has found that the representation of Ge and the Karpoi corresponds 
in some details with a description of a painting of the world written by Johannes of 
Gaza, a grammarian who lived in the sixth century. The heading of the poem in the 
manuscript merely states that the painting was in the winter bath, but a marginal 
note adds “in the public winter bath in Gaza.”’ The subscription of the manuscript 
says “. . . in the public winter bath in Gaza or in Antioch.” These manuscript 
notations indicate that the question of the location of the bath is an open one, and it 
remains to be seen whether or not our building at Antioch is such a structure. The 
poem relates that Ge or Gaia has just given birth to twin Karpoi, and the descrip- 
tion of Ge, with spikes of corn in her hair, and of the Karpoi invites comparison with 
the figures of Ge and the Karpoi in the mosaic from Antioch. Mr. Downey has kindly 
furnished the data on the poem of Johannes, and he is making a detailed study of the 
mosaic in the light of this literary description. 

The room next to the one described above has a mosaic pavement with a series of 
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geometric patterns surrounding a central panel with the figures of three men walking 


to the right carrying objects over their left shoulders which have not been satisfac-_ 


torily identified (Pl. XX V B). It appears that the first man carries a captured animal 
whose long tail suggests a monkey; the second, a stool and a pelt; and third, a net 
and a sling. Hence the scene may represent hunters, or possibly entertainers. 

The discovery of widely separated styles of representation such as are seen in 
the mosaic floors of these rooms requires some comment. All the archaeological data 
available during the excavation of the site require that both pavements be assigned 
to the same period, namely, the fourth century. The difference in the style of the 
mosaics of the two rooms is due to the difference of the artistic tradition behind each 
one. The mosaics of the first room show, in composition and technique, the persist- 
ence of the classical pictures of mythological and allegorical scenes at the height of 
the early Christian period in Antioch. The mosaicist was undoubtedly copying 
mosaic adaptations of ancient painting that had become part of his standard work- 
shop equipment, and this seems to be borne out by the existence of the Ge picture in 
the literary and artistic tradition reflected by Johannes of Gaza. However, when the 
workshop was thrown back on its own artistic resources in the representation of 
contemporary life in the panel for the second room, the craftsmen developed the 
new themes in the contemporary style with flat figures, neutral background and an 
evident Eastern quality in the design and composition. While walking from one 
room to the other in this building on the outskirts of ancient Antioch, one passes 
through four centuries of style in ancient painting. 

ALEXANDER CAMPBELL 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


BERYTUS 


Tue Museum of Archaeology of the American University of Beirut has just pub- 
lished Volume I of Berytus, 1934. The magazine is edited by Dr. Harald Ingholt 
and contains articles by well-known scholars—Invidiae Medici, by Henri Seyrig; 
The Essential Characteristics of Parthian and Sasanian Glyptic Art, by Neilson C. 
Debevoise; Fragments of Egyptian Old Kingdom Sione Vases From Byblos, by 
Harold H. Nelson; Phoenician Dental Art, Don Clauson; Palmgrene Sculptures in 
Beirut, Harald Ingholt; Trois Stéles Trouvée en Phénicie, Maurice Chéhob. The 


subscription price is 20 francs a year. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION IN THE PROVINCE 
OF COCLE, PANAMA 


For the past century ancient Indian graves in Chiriqui, the southwest province of 
Panama, have been systematically looted by the natives. The vast amount of gold 
jewelry thus obtained has for the most part been melted down, but many pottery 
vessels, figurines and carved stone objects have reached our museums. The most 
important collections belong to Harvard, Pennsylvania and Yale Universities and 
to the U. S. National Museum. 

Among the Chiriqui finds are a few pottery vessels and gold ornaments which had 
been obtained by trade from what is now the Province of Coclé. For many years 
these were interpreted as the products of unusually able artisans rather than as 
samples of a different and more vigorous culture.' In 1925-26, however, Mr. A. 
Hyatt Verrill discovered in Coclé a large enclosure outlined by crudely carved stone 
columns, and his excavations in adjacent rubbish beds established the general nature 
of Coclé remains. In 1928 the Peabody Museum of Harvard University secured by 
purchase a large collection of jewelry from a burial ground located several miles 
away from the Verrill site. Arrangements were then made with the landowner and 
permission obtained from the government to conduct excavations, which were 
carried out during the dry seasons of 1930, 1931 and 1933. Two archaeological sites 
were investigated, one near Palo Verde? and the other on the banks of the Rio 
Grande de Coclé.* 

The scene of our principal excavations is known as the Sitio Conte. Here refuse 
had accumulated over an area of several acres on an ancient living surface, now 
covered by a yard of loam deposited by the river. Under the refuse were graves. 
Both the discovery and destruction of a large part of the archaeological remains were 
due to a radical change in the course of the river, which, cutting into its new banks, 
exposed objects of gold to the keen eyes of passing natives. 

From Spanish records of the Sixteenth Century we learn that burial in Panama 
was a rite reserved to the chiefs and nobility while the bodies of the common people 
and slaves were carried to some deserted spot and there abandoned. Favorite wives 
and retainers, however, often accompanied their masters into the grave. In certain 
districts they took poison during the funeral feast and in other places they were 
buried alive while stupefied by alcohol. The first custom prevailed at the Sitio Conte, 
for the position of the bodies indicated that they were dead when interred. 

Graves at the Sitio Conte often were superimposed one over another, the longest 
sequence embracing eight separate burials. The most recent graves, in contrast to 
those of an earlier period, were small, contained a single body in a flexed position and 
were meagerly furnished with funeral offerings. It is probable that the inhabitants of 
the Sitio Conte were impoverished by tribute when these graves were dug, for at the 

1 The outstanding studies of the archaeology of Chiriqui have been published by W. H. Holmes 
(1888) and G. G. MacCurdy (1911). 

? Under the direction of Mr. Douglas Byers. 

3Mr. H. B. Roberts was in charge during 1930 and 1931, the writer in 1933. 
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time of the Spanish conquest one of the most powerful chiefs in Panama lived only 
a short distance away. This ruler and his ancestors had subdued a majority of the 
natives in the vicinity. 

Graves of another type were of greater size and age. They contained two bodies, 
male and female, buried in an extended position, characteristically face downward, 
head to the northeast and arms flexed. Jewelry of stone, bone, copper or gold often 


Fic. 3.—Gotp Sitio Conte, Cocitk, PanamMA. Wiptn, 11} IN. 


had been placed with the dead, as well as 30 or 40 pottery vessels, tools, weapons and 
fabrics. 

The most ancient graves were the largest, measuring up to a dozen feet on a side. 
On the flat rectangular floor there were one or more large fire-marked stone slabs 
upon which the owner of the grave had been placed. It is recorded that some tribes 
in Panama did not bury their chiefs but kept them in a special house. To preserve the 
bodies they were placed on stone benches and dried out by fires maintained for 
several days. At the Sitio Conte it would have been possible to dig graves only during 
the dry season, for the land is flooded during the rains. Hence it is probable that the 
bodies of chiefs were temporarily preserved by fire until interment could take place 
and that the stone slabs used in the process subsequently were buried with the body. 

In addition to the owner, the large graves contained individuals of both sexes 
ranging in number from three to over a score. Sometimes we found so many skeletons 
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that there was not enough room for them all on the floor of the grave and they had 
been piled up one over the other. Furthermore, funeral furnishings were introduced 
in such large quantities that they completely roofed over the dead. There usually 
were at least 200 pottery vessels—plates, bowls, carafes, bottles and jars—as well 
as all kinds of weapons and tools. Occasional vacant spaces probably once were filled 
with perishable materials such as provisions, fabrics or objects of wood. 


Fic. 4.—Potrery Bow. 

Biack, BLUE AND TWO SHADES OF 

Rep. Sitio Conte, PaNnaMA. 
Wins, 8 IN. 


Almost all the bodies in large graves had been provided with articles of personal 
adornment, with great lavishness in the case of the principal occupant. There were 
necklaces of bone, animal teeth or of gold, headbands of gold, cuffs and greaves of 
gold, nose rings of stone or gold, golden spools for insertion in the ear lobes, and long 
sticks of gold or of stone tipped with gold for the same purpose. Pendants were cast 
in gold, carved from manatee bones or brightly colored stones such as agate. Cloth- 
ing was adorned with plaques of gold or gilded copper which sometimes were as much 
as a foot in diameter. The smaller plaques came in sets running up to two dozen in 
number which probably were sewn to garments so as to form simple patterns. Shirts 
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decorated in this fashion have been found in the coastal deserts of Perti where the 
dry climate has preserved the fabrics. 

All evidence now available indicates that Coclé culture was of late date, that is to 
say, it flourished in the centuries just before the arrival of the Spaniards. This con- 
clusion is based primarily on the fact that the most ancient graves contain examples 
of metallurgical technique known to be comparatively recent. It is borne out by 
stylistic links with other regions where chronological sequence of the arts has been 
determined. It is confirmed by Spanish descriptions of the natives which portray a 
material culture corresponding to what excavation has brought to light. 

Coclé designs are noteworthy for their balance and vigorous curved lines. Like 
most New World art, the patterns are largely derived from life forms, conventional- 
ized at times past recognition. It is our present impression that the painted pottery is 
most closely related to that of eastern South America but that it also has drawn 
inspiration from southern Central America and northern Perit. It is generally agreed 
that most aboriginal processes and alloys used in metalworking were invented in 
Pert and Bolivia and thence spread north and south. Coclé metal objects are linked 
to Peri both in technique and design, but are more closely connected with the 
Quimbaya and Sint regions in Colombia whence many articles came in trade. While 
it is possible to point out connections between Coclé and other cultures, the quality 
of Coclé art must be regarded as a purely local development, ranking among the 
foremost in indigenous America. S. K. Lorurop 
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THE CIVILIZATION OF THE MOABITES 


DurinG the months of May, June and July, 1933, the writer was engaged in an 
archaeological survey of that part of Transjordan which in ancient times was the 
territory of Moab. The survey was carried out on behalf of the American School 
of Oriental Research, Jerusalem, with the active codperation of the Transjordan 
Department of Antiquities, which was represented by its Director, Mr. George Hors- 
field, and also by Mr. R. G. Head, and by Mrs. George Horsfield. An important 
Bronze Age trade-route, lined by ancient fortified cities, dating from about 2000 
B.c. was discovered, extending along both sides of the Wadi el Méjib, and was 
traced from el-Lehiin and Bali’ah as far southward as Ader. The largest of the 
Bronze Age sites was discovered immediately behind the great Roman camp of 


Fic. 1.—Bronze AGE Mono .itus PROBABLY OF A SACRED CHARACTER 
aT Less0n IN TRANSJORDAN 


Lejjin. Directly west of ’Ain Lejjin, on the slope and top of the hill which rises 
behind it, is a tremendous walled Bronze Age site. It is oriented east and west, and 
measures approximately seven hundred and fifty by two hundred and fifty metres. 
On the northeastern slope, a part of the ancient city-wall was found, together with 
the supporting revetment below it. The line of the ruined wall enclosing the site is 
clearly visible, with towers at various points, particularly on the southern side, 
which is the most vulnerable one. There is an inner, roughly rectangular acropolis 
at the southwestern end of the site, with four corner towers, the westernmost one 
being an exceedingly large one. The slope of the hill between the spring and the 
eastern wall is strewn thickly with sherds belonging to the end of the third millen- 
nium B.c. On the slope below the northwestern corner of the site is a gently curved 
row of sixteen masseboth, aligned north and south (Fig. 1). A number of them have 
fallen down. They are uncut monoliths, most of them being about a metre and a 
half high. They probably belong to a sanctuary, which resembles that found at 
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Gezer by Macalister. These pillars could not possibly be house wall-supports or 
hitching-posts. They are certainly no later than the Early Bronze Age, and may 
well belong to prehistoric times. 

It may definitely be said that the discovery of these early Bronze Age cities in 
ancient Moab substantiates the historical validity of the background of the biblical 
narrative in Genesis 14, which has often been considered as legendary by modern 
scholars. This account, which deals with the Patriarchal Age, represents the in- 
vading armies of the Eastern kings as marching down from the Hauran through 
eastern Gilead and Moab to the southeastern part of Palestine. The cities dis- 
covered, whose pottery remains indicate beyond all question that they flourished in 
the period concerned, were all on the only possible route the invading armies could 
have taken, and were most probably the very object of their incursions into Eastern 
Palestine. It is most remarkable that the biblical records, which were first put into 
written form about the eighth century B.c., could so correctly recall historical 
events, which took place fully more than a thousand years previously, and especially 
remarkable in view of the fact that all the Bronze Age cities which lined the route of 
march and of trade in question, were destroyed or abandoned about the middle of 
the eighteenth century B.c. A similar example of the correct oral transmission of 
historical facts for hundreds of years, usually in poetic form, before they were re- 
corded in writing, is furnished, for instance, in the Iliad. Although the Iliad has 
been proven to reflect faithfully events which transpired in the thirteenth and 
twelfth centuries B.c., it was compiled from older epic lays about the tenth or ninth 
century B.c., and was put into writing in the sixth century B.c. 

It was also possible in the course of this archaeological survey to obtain informa- 
tion about the extent and nature of the hitherto practically unknown Moabite 
civilization, the history of which seems to parallel that of the kingdom of Israel. 
The Moabites are now proven to have had a highly developed art and architecture, 
fully equal to that of their neighbors on the western side of the Jordan. To judge 
from the pottery found on numerous sites, the history of the Moabites as a settled 
group extends from about the time of the Israelite occupation of Palestine to the 
Assyrian conquest in the eighth century B.c. On a line due west from Qal’at ed- 
Dab’ah, in Transjordan, lies the Moabite city of el-Medeiyineh. It is a large, well 
defined tell, situated on an isolated knoll, and commands the approach to the Wadi 
eth-Themed. Although it was May 29, when our party reached the Wadi eth- 
Themed, it still contained large pools of water, relatively near to each other. It 
was found that by digging little more than half a metre beneath the surface of the 
wAdi bed, a plentiful water supply could be obtained. There can be no doubt that 
the itinerary of the Israelites led them to the Wadi eth-Themed, which is the only 
possible place north of the WAdi el-M6jib, where an adequate water supply is avail- 
able for a large number of people. The proposal to place the station of Beer in the 
Wadi eth-Themed seems to be correct, and similarly does it seem justifiable to iden- 
tify the site of el-Medeiyineh with the station of Mattanah, which is mentioned as 
one of the halting places along the route of the Exodus, in the twenty-first chapter of 
the Book of Numbers. The tell, the alignment of which is almost due north and 
south, measures on the top one hundred and sixty by forty-five metres. About 
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half way down the slope is a wide ditch or dry moat, which encircles the entire 
mound. ‘Two walls separated the upper part and top of the tell. Sherds were 
picked up on the top surface and on the slopes, but very large quantities of sherds, 
in addition to a number of figurines and bodies of pottery animals, were found on an 
ancient dump heap at the northeastern corner of the tell. The pottery belongs for 
the most part to the period extending between the thirteenth and eighth centuries 
B.c. In addition to types common to sites of corresponding periods in Palestine, 
there was a new type of pottery, which may be definitely characterized as Moabite, 


Fic. 2.—Moasite Pottery or THE Earty Iron I Pertop Founp at EL-MEDEIYINEH IN TRANSJORDAN 


because it was found in a dozen different scattered sites in Moab. This new pottery 
bespeaks a high civilization, and the presence of potters skilled in ceramic craft 
and possessed of high artistic sense. The sherds belonging to this new type of 
pottery are covered with a beautiful, rich red or brown slip, highly polished, and 
further decorated with mathematically exact, horizontal bands of dark brown 
paint. Sometimes a red slip is put on in separate horizontal, parallel bands. These 
bands of red slip are often separated from one another by horizontal, parallel lines of 
dark brown paint, between which bands of white wash were placed after the vessel 
had been fired (Fig. 2). The type of ornamentation is suggestive of that of the 
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Cypro-Phoenician ointment juglet of the Early Iron Age in Palestine, but is suffi- 
ciently different from it to necessitate a classification of its own. If this type of 
Moabite pottery is not indigenous, it may well be that it was imported from Syria. 
Excavations in Syria may throw light upon the problem of the origin of this new 
Moabite pottery. The larger and coarser of the decorated Moabite sherds have 
the same general type of ornamentation on a larger and less exact scale than on the 
smaller sherds, with bands of paint often replacing bands of slip. Among other 
sites examined, the Iron Age pottery of which is essentially similar to that of el- 
Medeiyineh, may be mentioned Saliyeh, Jemeil, el-Libb, the larger of the two 
sites called Za’feran, Jawa, and Bali‘ah. 

The most important of the small finds at el-Medeiyvineh was the head of a figurine, 
found on the dump-heap at the northeastern corner of the tell, by Mr. R. G. Head. 


Fic. 4.—Heap or MALe Ficu- 
Come RINE Founp at BaLt-‘an_ IN 
TRANSJORDAN 


Fic. 3.—Heap or a Semitic Deity or KinG 
Founp at EL-MEDEIYINEH IN TRANSJORDAN 


It represents a Semitic deity or king (Fig. 3). Every feature is clearly and boldly 
delineated. The head-dress is held on by an ‘ugqal, tied in front with a bowknot. 
Beside and below the large ears extend long locks of braided hair. The pointed 
beard, which shows traces of having been affixed after the head had been made, ex- 
tends from immediately below the full, protruding lower lip. The squat nose 
and large slanting eyes complete the picture. There are two incisions on the right 
cheek. The back side of the head-dress shows perpendicular lines of dark brown 
paint, with one such line remaining in the center of the right side of the head-dress. 
A smaller head of another male figurine was also found on the dump-heap. The 
prong by which it was attached to the body of the figurine remains intact. Above 
the bulging eyes of this head are very long, almost semicircular eyebrows. A small 
pointed beard is visible. The cheek-bones are high and the mouth is represented 
by a narrow slit. The ears are large, and cow-like in shape. A similar head was 
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found also at Balf‘ah, so amazingly alike, that it might have been made in the 
same mould (Fig. 4). Half of the body of a figurine of the mother-goddess type, 
with large breasts, was also found at el-Medeiyineh, in addition to a number of 
fragments of crude animal figurines. One of the most interesting finds was part of 
the body of an animal figurine, with the legs and hands of a rider still attached to it. 
Other fragments of similar horse and rider figurines were found, representing, 
evidently, one of the most popular Moabite divinities. 

North of the Wadi el-Hesa, an important fortified site was visited, called el- 
Medeibi’. It is a large, walled enclosure on top of a small knoll. The walls were 
made of rough basalt blocks, taken from the adjacent hillsides. They seem to be- 
long to the Early Iron Age. Four square corner towers, a rectangular tower in the 
center of the northern and southern walls, and two entrances, one each, respectively, 


Fig. 5.—Proto-Ionic Caprrat Founp at MEDEIBi’ IN TRANSJORDAN 


on the eastern and western sides, flanked by two rectangular towers each, make up 
the complete fortification. The gates themselves were constructed of large, hard 
limestone blocks. Inside this fortification was a later, smaller Nabataean walled 
enclosure. Inside the eastern entrance of the earlier structure, a large decorated 
pilaster capital was found, measuring 1.90 by .87 by .50metres. The type of decora- 
tion seems to be proto-Ionic (Fig. 5). The volutes and triangle are similar to those 
of the capital found by Fisher at Megiddo, and of the capitals found by Crowfoot at 
Samaria, and by Maisler at Ramath Rahel. There is also a striking resemblance 
to the decoration on the back of the lion-censer found by Albright at Tell Beit Mir- 
sim. A few Nabataean sherds were found, but otherwise the site was peculiarly 
destitute of sherds of any kind, which might have been of assistance in helping to 
determine the date of the proto-Ionic pilaster capital. While probably no later than 
the eighth century B.c., it may well belong to an earlier part of the Iron Age. 

One of the most interesting sites visited was el-Meseitbeh, which is southeast of 
Umm er-Rasas and almost due west of Khanez-Zebib. It is a raised platform, about 
twenty-one metres square, approached on the northern and southern sides in the 
center by broad steps. The outer walls of the structure are built of roughly cut, 
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rectangular blocks. The inside of the structure was apparently filled up to the top, 
which was leveled off to the height of the highest step, with great masses of small 
stones. After removing some of these stones from the top, however, it became 
apparent that the structure was not of solid masonry, but that it contained vaults. 
The certainty of the presence of a vault or vaults in this building was established by 
the finding of a blocked, vaulted doorway in the north wall, to the west of the 
staircase. One of the most characteristic features of the many Nabataean sites 
visited, was the presence of vaulted chambers. ‘The raised platform at el-Meseitbeh 
is similar to another one, called Ekhwein el-Khaidem, northeast of Medeibi’, 
which we also visited. A similar one, which existed once at Lejjin, and of which 
there is photographic record, was destroyed when the modern Turkoman village, 


Fic. 6.—A NaBaTaEAN Watcu-Tower GUARDING THE EASTERN FRONTIER OF THE NABATAEAN 
KINGDOM 


which is now abandoned, was built on the rise immediately west of the spring at 
Lejjin. It seems probable that these platform-like structures, which were built 
over vaults, served primarily as burial places of important personages, and that in 
connection with these burial places there was practiced a cult of the dead. 

The examination of about a hundred and fifty Nabataean sites revealed the fact 
that the Nabataean kingdom was an exceedingly well organized one, which evidently 
possessed great wealth, and enjoyed a commerce sufficiently thriving to support a 
number of very large cities. The eastern frontier of the Nabataean kingdom was 
guarded by an elaborate system of fortifications and watch-towers (Fig. 6), to man 
which alone a sizable standing army was necessary. We visited a number of huge 
sites, such as eth-Thuwaneh, el-Moreighah, and Nikhl, which we were definitely 
able to establish as Nabataean, by means of the structures and the sherds found in 
them (Fig. 7). Some of the sites were as large, practically, as Petra. When the 
Romans conquered the Nabataean empire at the beginning of the second century 
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Fic. 7.—NABATAEAN PAINTED SHERDS 


1.p., and diverted the trade-route, which went northward through Petra to Damas- 
cus, to their own city of Alexandria, the Nabataean kingdom simply melted away, 
and disappeared completely, leaving ruins of great cities, and long lines of fortresses 
and watch-towers to testify to their former glory. Many of their sites abandoned 
then have never again been reoccupied. 

It is interesting to note that similar fates befell the 
Bronze and Iron Age trade-routes which were discovered. 
After a period of prosperity, some great catastrophe or 
series of catastrophes, occurred, which caused the com- 
plete abandonment of entire countries, and the dis- 
appearance of their inhabitants. Thus we are able defi- 
nitely to state that in ancient Moab there was a Bronze 
Age civilization between the twenty-second and eight- 
eenth centuries B.c., which was possibly destroyed by 
the Hyksos. There was also an Iron Age civilization, 
which extended between the thirteenth and eighth cen- j 
turies B.c. It may have been brought to an end by the 
Assyrians. ‘There is a complete gap in the history of 
settled communities in the region visited between the 
eighteenth and thirteenth centuries B.c., and another 
Fig. 8.—FEMALE NABATAEAN ~hetween the eighth and third centuries B.c. Many of 

the Nabataean sites, after their abandonment, were also 
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THE BRONZE STATE SEAL OF LARISSA KREMASTE 


A REMARKABLE circular bronze matrix of real beauty with double intaglio design has 
recently come into my collection.! It is said to have come from Gardiki at the foot 
of Mt. Othrys in southern Thessaly, which is close to the site of the “overhanging” 
Larissa (Kremaste),? twenty miles west of the Malian Gulf. After cleaning, it was 
discovered that on the margin of the obverse (Fig. 1) were cut the letters AA, a most 
welcome confirmation of the idea that possibly we had here the state seal of Larissa 
Kremaste. The same device of Thetis, with the shield of Achilles, riding upon a 
hippocamp occurs on fourth century coins of Larissa Kremaste.* As for Sevlla on 


Fic. 1.—BronzeE INTAGLIO SEAL OF Fic. 2.—BronzeE SEAL oF LARISSA 
LARISSA KREMASTE WITH THETIS ON KREMASTE WITH REPRESENTATION 
a Hiprocampe oF ScCYLLA 


the reverse of the seal (Fig. 2), she might be a subsidiary state device of the particu- 
lar magistrate to whom this seal belonged. Sceylla is not unknown in Thessaly, fig- 
uring as she does on the helmet of Athena on fourth century coins of Pharsalos.t*| On 


the Larissa seal on the obverse (Figs. 1 and 3), inside the broad outer flat band, is a 


1 Tt is 0.046 m. to 0.047 m. in diameter and 0.01 m. thick. The diameter of the Thetis device is 
0.026 m.; of the Seylla device 0.035 m. Its weight is 4 ounces (14 lb. avoirdupois=113.4 grams). 
Its specific gravity is 8.71. It contains 87.89 per cent copper, 11.84 tin, 0.08 lead, 0.12 iron. In Greek 
bronze vessels the amount of tin varies from 10 to 14 per cent and in coins from 2 to 17 percent. Cf. 
Walters, Cat. of Bronzes in Brit. Mus., pl. XXVIII; Rickard, Man and Metals, 1932, pp. 126 ff. In the 
exceptional seal published by Svoronos, Corolla Numismatica, p. 290, there is 22.51 per cent of tin and 
69.85 of copper. 

? Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie s.v. Larissa Kremaste; Stihlin, Das hellenische Thessalien, 
pp. 182-184. 

3 Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. of Greek Coins, Thessaly to Aetolia, p. 33, pl. VII, 1; Head, Historia Numorum,? 
p. 300; Spink, Numismatic Circular, XX XVII, 1929, p. 249, fig. 155; p. 383, fig. 156. The coins are 
dated 302-286 B.c., but they really belong to the fourth century B.c., certainly before 300 B.c. They 
should be dated with most of the Thessalian bronzes before the subjugation of Thessaly by Philip IT. 
Brit. Mus. Cat. of Coins (Thessaly), pl. VII, 1, appears to be no later in date than pl. III, 12 (Lamia), 
which is dated as early as 400 B.c. The monogram, X, which sometimes occurs on the shield carried by 
Thetis refers to Achilles, to whom Phthiotis belonged, and not to the Achaean League. 

*Cf. Brit. Mus. Cat. of Coins, Thessaly to Aetolia, p. 43, pl. TX, 10. 
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narrow circular band (0.004 m. in diameter) with a pattern of separate dots and dots 
inside half circles. Within this pretty border Thetis rides to right (in the cast, Fig. 3, 
to left) sideways on a hippocamp, her right foot over herleft. She wears an under and 
outer garment with fine delicate folds which show the form of the body and breasts 
beneath. She carries behind her on her right hand a circular shield with a Medusa 
head in low relief in the middle. Medusa’s mouth is open, her eyes bulge, and her 
hair stands up in straight lines like the rays of the sun. In her left hand she holds 
over the hippocamp’s head a crested Corinthian helmet with the base toward her. 
On the other side (Figs. 2 and 3) within a raised circular border, enclosing a band of 
guilloche '! pattern between a raised band above and below, is a larger intaglio 


scene. Scylla with nude? upper female body in front view and flying hair, with 


Fic. 3.—Mopern Casts OF THE STATE SEAL OF LARISSA KREMASTE 


a curving fish’s lower body ending in a bifurcated tail and with sharp-pointed spines 
on its back, with two ferocious dogs’ heads and paws at her waist (one head looking 
forward, the other down), is rushing to the left. Her head faces left, her right 
hand is stretched far out, and her left hand (in the cast it is the right hand) is drawn 
well back. The trident * which it holds crosses her neck to the left. The seal is a 
good illustration of Vergil’s Aeneid, II], 426 ff., and Ovid, Met., XIII, 732-3: “‘illa 
feris atram canibus succingitur alvum| virginis ora gerent.” 

Both the scenes are rendered in fourth century style with great animation, making 
this seal a thing of great beauty in itself. It is rather interesting that at Olynthos 
we should have found a contemporary fourth century pebble mosaic with a Nereid 


on a hippocamp to left.!. But more interesting is the Olynthian vase which shows 


' The dotted half circles making up the guilloche are here turned toward one another and not outwards 
as on the obverse. 

?Seylla sometimes wears a chlamys. Cf. the Berlin gem illustrated in Jacobsthal, Die melischen 
Reliefs, fig. 27; Béhringer, Die Miinzen von Syrakus, p. 85 (a pyxis in Wiirzburg, about 400 B.c.). 

‘On the kalyx krater of Assteas in Naples is represented a Scylla to left, somewhat similar to ours. 
She also holds a trident in her right hand but with the three prongs downward and touching the water. 
Seylla usually carries a rudder or anchor or torch. For Scylla in general cf. the references cited in 
Robinson, Mosaics, Vases, and Lamps of Olynthus, p. 115, n. 45, and especially Jacobsthal, Die melischen 
Reliefs, pp. 54-56, 188-189. 

‘Cf. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, I, fig. 205, pp. 80 ff.; p. 87, n. 99; Excavations at Olynthus, 
V. (Mosaics, Vases, and Lamps), pls. II and 11, pp. 2-3, also p. 114, n. 42. To the references cited 
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the combination of the two types, Thetis on the left shoulder of Scylla bearing the 
shield to Achilles.!. On the famous Jatta amphora in Ruvo a Nereid rides on the 
back of Seylla, but Thetis carries the shield (decorated with a Medusa head as on 
the Thessalian seal) on the back of a hippocamp.’ It is unusual for Thetis to carry 
the helmet as well as the shield, but on the lekythos by the Eretria painter in the 
Metropolitan Museum (c. 420 B.c., long before Skopas’ group) * she rides on a 
dolphin and carries a spear as well as the helmet decorated with a lion. 

In Homer (J/. XVIII, 609-613; XIX, 8-18) Thetis brings all the armor, but on 
vases and terracottas ‘ generally single figures of Nereids on sea-monsters carry the 
different pieces of armor. I have discussed the whole subject in Mosaics, Vases, 
and Lamps of Olynthus (Excav. at Olynthus, V), pp. 113-115 and need not here repeat 
the material and references given there. I have suggested that Aeschylus ® in his 
play on the Nereids may have been the first to tell the story of the Nereids bringing 
the armor, and later Euripides (Electra, 443 ff.) dealt with it. In art the processions 
of Nereids with their flowing garments riding on sea monsters appeared in mosaics 
and on vases long before Scopas transferred the motives to sculpture.6 The Thes- 
salian seal seems to hark back to Homer as Thetis is not accompanied by her sister 
Nereids, but alone brings the armor to Achilles. Of course on so small a work of art 
there was not room to represent the many scenes on the shield which Homer de- 
scribes, and so the decoration is limited to a head in front view. 

If this bronze disk is the fourth century state seal of Larissa Kremaste, as I have 
suggested, it is unique. In The Terra-cottas of Olynthus found in 1931, no. 372, pl. 
45, I have published a circular terracotta mould with a standing horse (dating 
480-470 B.c.), which may be the early fifth century state seal of Olvnthos, but no 
absolutely certain state seals from Greece have been preserved. The Olynthian 
mould and the Larissa disk may be the only surviving state seals. But worthy 
of comparison is the bronze Athenian reverse die (430-322 B.c.) published by Svoro- 
nos in Corolla Numismatica (1906), pp. 285-295, the composition of which is some- 
what similar, That, however, is a die which according to Svoronos was stolen and 
taken to Egypt to make forgeries. He cites also two archaic seals,’ one of the rear 
of a silver didrachm of Philip of Macedonia,‘ in Sofia, the other the rear of a silver 
coin of Berenice II. These, however, are dies for coins so that our Thessalian seal 
is the first example of a genuine state seal. 


there on the hippocamp, add Graindor, Fouilles de Ténos (Musée Belge, X, 1906, p. 312), a hippocamp 
from the pediment of Poseidon’s temple. 

1 Cf. Robinson, Mosaics, Vases, and Lamps of Olynthus found in 1928 and 1931 (Excavations at Olyn- 
thus, V), pp. 109-115, fig. 13, pls. 78-79. 

> Cf. Heydemann, Die Nereiden mit den Waffen des Achills, 1879, pl. 4; Baumeister, Denkmiiler, p. 
733, fig. 787 a: Roscher’s Lexikon, IIT, 1, 224, fig. 5; ef. Brit. Mus. Cat. of Vases, F 69, a bell-crater with 
Thetis on a hippocamp. Cf. also references in Robinson, Mosaics, Vases, and Lamps of Olynthus, p. 
114, n. 42, and especially Jacobsthal, Die melischen Reliefs, p. 184, fig. 56 (the cover of a pyxis in 
the Louvre representing a Nereid with hair similar to that on the Thetis of the seal, riding on a 


hippocamp to left). 3 Cf. Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, XXVII, 1932, pp. 103-109. 
‘Cf. Jacobsthal, Die melischen Reliefs, pp. 182 ff. 
> Cf. Mitt. XLVITI, 1932, pp. 145-149. ‘Cf. Pliny, N. H. XXXVI, 26. 


7 Cf. Babelon, Traité des monnaies grecques et romaines I, p. 906, fig. 24. 
* Cf. Babelon, op. cit., p. 907, fig. 25. 
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It would appear that the state seals at Olynthos and Larissa were not guarded 


with the same precaution as in fourth century Athens where Aristotle ' tells us that 


the seal of Athens was guarded by the chairman of the prytanies. The state treas- 
urers undoubtedly used the state seal in sealing up the treasury, but a decree of 
435-434 B.c.2 makes the treasurers of Athena join with them in sealing the doors of 
the treasury and they may have used the state seal. Demosthenes? refers to a 
state seal and in a litigation between Kalymnos and Kos a state seal was employed for 
evidence. The state seal was used for branding state slaves * and for sealing con- 
fiscated goods.® 

Seals were used in Greece as early as the Mycenaean period. Several hundred 
clay seal impressions with 144 different designs were unearthed at Zakro in Crete,’ 
which were attached to merchandise as a record of commercial transactions, but 
Homer does not definitely refer to seals.’ Solon * forbad the seal makers to keep 
impressions of the seals which they sold, but from his day on, private seals were 
common for wills, contracts, and other documents. As R. J. Bonner'® says in an 
article to which that in Daremberg et Saglio’s Dictionnaire owes much: “In Athens it 
was the common practice to seal up any kind of receptacle or package which the 
owner or custodian desired to protect from unauthorized interference. Careful 
householders sealed their larders against pilfering slaves, and even against the 
women of their families. Persons who intended to go on a journey frequently pro- 
tected their property by affixing seals. In the case of an antidosis, the parties to the 
exchange sealed up the property involved, including houses and other buildings. 
Letters were regularly sealed.” 

For just what purpose the Larissa seal was employed it is impossible to say, but 
probably it could be used for a great variety of purposes such as we have outlined 
for Attic seals. In any case the unique Larissa seal should prove to be of interest to 
ancient historians as well as to lovers of things beautiful. 

Davip M. Rosinson 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


1 Ath. Pol. XLIV, 1. For the public seal, cf. Dittenberger, Sylloge.* nos. 204, 40; 344, 60 (Kos); 


683, 40 (Miletos); 796 B15, 953, 10, 30, 35. ? Dittenberger, Sylloge,’ 91, 15. De Corona, 250. 
‘Cf. Dareste, Haussoullier, and Reinach, Inscriptions juridiques, p. 158: Dittenberger, Sylloge, 
953 §Xen., Vect. IV, 21: avéparoda ceonuacuiva 7h onuartpw. 


6 Cf. Arist., Fragment 378; Xen. Hell. II, 3, 21. 

7 Cf. XXI, 1901, p. 339; XXII, 1902, pp. 76-93. Also see F. Matz, Die friihicretischen Siegel, 
Leipzig, 1928. 

* Cf., however, J/. III, 316; VI, 169; VII, 175. Lots with some mark were used by persons to identify 
their property. * Cf. Diog. Laert. 1, 57. 

10 Cf, his article on “‘ The Use and Effect of Attic Seals” in Cl. Phil. III, 1908, pp. 399-407. Cf. also 
Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. signum. For clay impressions from bronze seals found at Selinus 
cf. Not. Se. 1883, pp. 288-314: Furtwaengler, Die antiken Gemmen, III, pp. 109, 130. For the litera- 
ture on seals, cf, also Rostovtzeff in Yale Classical Studies, I11, pp. 13-15. 
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EXCAVATIONS AT TROY 1933! 


Tue new excavations at Troy,’ begun last year by the University of Cincinnati, 
were resumed April 1, and operations were carried on during the months of April, 
May and June 1933. The expedition, as is known, owes its inception and its con- 
tinuation to the initiative and the interest of Professor W. T. Semple, Head of the 
Classical Department of the University, and Mrs. Semple. It is a pleasure here 
again to acknowledge our debt to the German Archaeological Institute and its offi- 
cers for their friendliness and courtesy in ceding to the University of Cincinnati their 
prior claims to the site, and in placing at our disposal all the facilities possible. We 
are this year under particular obligation to Dr. Schede, Director of the Institute in 
Istanbul, for much useful advice and help. 

Professor Wilhelm Dérpfeld, who last year celebrated with us the fifty year 
jubilee of his connection with Troy, was again a valued collaborator, and all the 
members of the staff are whole-heartedly grateful to him for the liberality with 
which he shared with them, during his four weeks’ sojourn, his unrivalled knowledge 
of the site. Many of our visitors this season also had the privilege of seeing the 
ruins under his guidance. 

The two principal objectives with which the Trojan expedition was undertaken 
were kept steadily in mind, namely to make an independent, meticulous reéxamina- 
tion of the stratification in the hope of being able to determine more exactly the date 
and the cultural character of the successive “cities,” or periods, established on archi- 

! The staff of the expedition consisted of Professor and Mrs. Semple, C. W. Blegen, Field Director, 
John L. Caskey, Dr. F. W. Goethert, Charles E. Lex III, Dorothy Rawson, Marion Rawson, and 
Jerome W. Sperling. In addition to superintending digging, Mr. Caskey also served as chief photog- 
rapher, and Mr. Lex was the draughtsman, responsible for measuring and for drawing all the plans and 
sections. Others who joined the staff for a shorter period were Professor Alfred Bellinger of Yale 
University, Mrs. C. W. Blegen and Mrs. B. H. Hill, who superintended the digging of a deep trench to 
investigate the stratification inside the Sixth City wall, and Dr. A. J. B. Wace, formerly Director of 
the British School at Athens, who gave much general assistance and who looked after the excavation of 
the successive layers in the deposit belonging to the First City. The inventory of the numerous small 
objects recovered was made by Dorothy Rawson; that of the pottery by Marion Rawson; the list of 
the coins found was kept by Mr. Sperling; the catalogue of inscriptions by Professor Bellinger; the in- 
ventory of sculpture by Dr. Goethert; and Mr. Caskey was cashier and bursar. We were particularly 
fortunate in securing the competent services, as foreman, of Josef Reifenmiiller, who had acted for many 
Years in the same capacity for the Oriental Institute’s expedition at Alishar. Since this report was 
written a letter from Dr. Schede has brought news of the death of Mr. Reifenmiiller following an opera- 
tion in the German Hospital in Istanbul, just as he was about to set out to act as foreman at the ex- 
cavations at Boghazkeui. His death is a grievous blow to our expedition and a sad personal loss to all 
the members of our staff. In behalf of the expedition I am glad to have this opportunity to extend our 
most cordial thanks to all the members of the staff for their loyal, industrious and efficient collabora- 
tion. The number of laborers employed reached a maximum of 125, the majority of whom had 
been enrolled the previous year; but in areas requiring careful, delicate workmanship only a few 
trained and skillful men were utilized. 

2 The use of the name Troy for the site at Hissarlik is widespread and has been generally accepted. 
We employ it because it is convenient and because we believe it to be correct for the Homeric period. 
The immediate object of our expedition is to make a searching examination of all the successive strata 
of the settlement and to explore the neighboring district. When that has been completed, we shall 
have something further to say, if it seems necessary, about the identification of the site. 
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tectural grounds by our predecessors; and, in the second place, if possible, to find 
the early cemeteries. In the campaign just concluded our chief attention was 
directed toward the first of these objectives, although some further exploratory 
trenches were dug in the search for tombs. 

The stratum belonging to Troy I, the first settlement on the hill, was subjected to 
a careful scrutiny. This early deposit was easily accessible on the western side of 
Schliemann’s great north-south trench, where, in an area some 15 m. long and vary- 
ing from 2 to 5 m. in width, we were 
able to lay bare an undisturbed accum- 
ulation and to examine it slowly 
laver by laver. This work, carried out 
mainly by two men digging with small 
trowels, was superintended by Mr. 
Wace from May 15 to June 4, and 
by myself thereafter to June 29. The 
stratum, resting on native rock, had a 
maximum thickness of almost 4 m.; it 
was subdivided into six clearly marked 
lavers, each consisting in turn of many 
successive floor levels (Fig. 1). The 
floors were represented by deposits of 
black carbonized matter lying on thin 
pavements of clay, sometimes mixed 
with sand, and there were from six to 
ten or more such striations in each 
group. The groups were separated 
by thick layers of clay, presumably the 
decomposed material of crude bricks, 
in which there were usually also a good 
many loose stones. The first group 
lay on virgin soil which covered the 
rough, irregular, underlying rock to a 
depth of 5 to 15cm. These groups of 
floors, which must correspond to suc- 
cessive chronological stages in the his- 
tory of the First City, and which with 
their number and great depth surely 
postulate a considerable period of time, have been designated by us Ia, Ib, Ie and 
Id; the first and second of the six groups are included under Ia, the fourth and fifth 
under Ic, because their separation was less sharply indicated than in the other 


Fic. 1.—Strata BELONGING To Ia, IB, AND Ic, 
First City 


instances. 
Walls or fragments of walls were found associated with the remains of each of 
these periods (Fig. 2), and there can be no doubt that the floors belonged to houses 


which were from time to time remodelled or rebuilt. When the floor became too 
filthy from the rubbish thrown upon it, a new carpet was laid down in the form of a 
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fresh layer of clay, covering the accumulated débris, and after an interval again and 
again the same process was repeated. Standards of housekeeping in the First City 
were not high. At longer intervals the houses themselves were damaged; at least, 
the walls of crude brick seem to have collapsed sufficiently to account for the thick 
layers of clay separating the groups of floor levels; and the new dwellings were regu- 
larly erected upon the ground thus raised. There was little evidence of a serious 
conflagration, and the First City appears not to have been destroyed by fire. 

The walls of the initial stage, la, were the best preserved; here belong apparently 
all the five parallel walls found by Schliemann in his great trench and recorded on 
Dérpfeld’s plan. All seemed to be of battered construction, with a sloping south 
face; but in the two instances in which we cleared the northern side we found that 


Watt Betoneine To Layer Ic, First Crry 


Fig. 2. 


the whole wall stands aslant; perhaps they were damaged and partly shaken over by 
an earthquake. The second from the north is well known from its herringbone 
style of masonry; it is ca. 0.80 m. thick and it stands, at one point, to a maximum 
height of 1.80 m. Both faces of the wall were originally coated with a thick layer of 
yellow clay plaster, and the herringbone construction was not visible when the wall 
was in use. Nothing can yet be said regarding the house-plans in this stage of Troy 
I; and the same remark holds true for Ib, Ie and Id, for which the architectural re- 
mains are much more scanty. No unmistakably defined hearth came to light in any 
of the layers; but two bothros-like ash-pits were found in Ia, one was noted in Ie, 
and one in Id. 

On the floors of all the successive stages lay numerous animal bones, oysters, 
cockles, razor-shells, and other edible mussels, and a considerable amount of shat- 
tered pottery. The richest deposit of pottery was found in Ic, but the other layers 
also produced a fair quantity, and we have an instructive series illustrating the 
ceramic development from the beginning to the end of Troy I. The pottery, made 
without the use of the wheel, is most commonly a polished black ware, sometimes 
brown, usually plain, but occasionally decorated with incised, white-filled patterns 
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(Fig. 3). 


Coarse domestic ware is also well represented. 
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The most frequent shapes 


are bowls with lugs or handles, jugs with wide spout and broad flat handle, deep. 


Fig. 3. 


Bow. witH ANGULAR PROFILE DECORATED WITH 
INcIsED PATTERN. 


From Ic 


vessels standing on three or 
four legs, and a globular or 
evlindrical pyxis with flat lid. 
The 
have a sharply angular pro- 
file, but toward the end of the 


earliest bowls usually 


period the contour tends to 
become curvilinear; and this 
development goes on without 
a break into the first stage of 
the Second City. Other ob- 
jects found include conoid 
whorls of terracotta, pierced 
dises made from potsherds, 
many bone awls and pins, an 
amulet and a small idol of 


stone. Part of a bored celt, 


a hammer-axe of the well known Trojan type, came to light in Id; also fragments of 


a broken vase which had been repaired with lead clamps. 


Ia produced a sturdy 


hook of bronze, or copper, and it is evident that the whole history of the First City 
falls in the Bronze Age; but, as the character of the pottery indicates, it must be- 


long to a very early, subneo- 
lithic stage. 


It now seenis cer- 


tain, as first noted by Schlie- 


mann and confirmed by Hubert 


Schmidt, 


break 


that 


there 


was ho 


cultural continuity 


between Troy I and II, and the 
theory of a hiatus between the 


First and Second Cities can no 


longer be maintained. 


It was 


originally suggested by Dérp- 


feld, owing to a gap in the 


architectural evidence, but the 


gap has now been filled: Troy 


Il is the direct successor and 


heir of Troy I. 
In the central part of the 
citadel, on the “island” left by 


Schliemann 


in 


the 


square 


marked E 6 on Dérpfeld’s plan 
(Fig. 4), our excavations in 1932 under the direction of W. A. Heurtley had reached 


a depth of approximately 2.75 m. below our datum point. 


Fig. 4.- 


E 6, Tue *‘Istanp” 


AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
CAMPAIGN OF 1933 


The upper meter of this 
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accumulation belonged to a layer laid down in Roman times; in the succeeding 1.75 
m. three occupation levels, two of considerable importance and one of intermediate 
character, were recognized, all apparently assignable to the period of the Fifth City. 
With these floors were associated house-walls, sufficiently well preserved to make the 
ground plans fairly clear, hearths, ovens, bothroi, quantities of characteristic pot- 
tery, and other small objects. Some of the walls, hearths and ovens were left stand- 
ing at the conclusion of the campaign of 1932, and our work in 1933, under the 
supervision of Marion Rawson, began with the removal of these remains belonging 
to the level at 2.75 m. 

Miss Rawson, from whose report the following account is abridged, then pro- 
ceeded systematically to examine the deeper layers, digging slowly and carefully 
with three well trained workmen, who used only small picks, trowels and knives. 
Two further floor levels, at 2.78—-2.90 m. and at 3.40-3.88 m., were uncovered before 
a progressively increasing change in the pottery indicated that we were unmistak- 
ably passing into a deposit of a different period. The two floors in question, judged 
by the objects found lying on them, are clearly to be associated with those uncovered 
by Mr. Heurtley last year, and they must consequently be assigned to the Fifth 
City. The line of demarcation between the Fifth and the Fourth Cities in area E 6 
thus falls roughly between 3.50 m. and 4 m. below our datum point, in a layer sloping 
downward from east to west. Below this dividing line two more floors came to 
light, at ca. 3.60-4 m. and at 4.25-4.60 m., which must be recognized as belonging 
to the Fourth City. How much deeper the débris of the Fourth City still continues 
cannot yet be stated, for our digging this season had to be suspended at 4.60 m. at 
the close of the campaign. 

To the occupation level at 2.78—2.90 m. belonged a small house in the central part 
of the “island.” It consisted of one long, relatively narrow room, fronted by a 
shallow, stone-paved antechamber, or court, opening southwestward on a narrow 
street. The side walls of crude brick were well preserved; the floor was of trodden 
earth, with a central hearth of clay. Eleven broken vases lay scattered about on the 
floor, including bowls and jugs for domestic use and four storage jars. Quantities of 
‘arbonized grain, probably vetch, were found in and about the pots, and beneath one 
of them lay a crude stone loomweight. The floor was covered with a thick deposit 
of burned and charred matter, making it seem likely that the house had been de- 
stroyed by fire. The house clearly belonged to a period of reoccupation, since the 
walls had obviously been repaired and reused after an earlier destruction which had 
resulted in the accumulation of a mass of débris raising the ground level more than 
half a metre. 

This earlier period, apparently the initial phase of the Fifth City, was represented 
by the more or less incomplete remains of six small houses, two on the southerly side 
and four on the northerly side of a narrow street running roughly from southeast 
toward northwest. The street, which was only 1.30 m. wide and preserved for a 
distance of ca. 8 m., was filled to a depth of more than a metre with a deposit of 
rubbish of various kinds, evidently the result of a slow gradual accumulation, in- 
cluding fallen stones, decomposed crude brick, ashes, carbonized matter, vast quan- 
tities of shells—limpets, razor-shells, oysters, and other varieties of mussels—enor- 
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mous numbers of animal bones, the skull and a great part of the skeleton of a large 
quadruped, perhaps a cow or a water buffalo, and masses of shattered pottery. 


Very little was left of the houses on the southerly side of the street, and all that 


can be said about them is that they seemed to be two in number, separated by a party 
wall; one had a door opening on the street, the other had an oven, or hearth, in a 
corner of the main room. 

The four buildings on the opposite side of the street were better preserved, with 
some of their crude brick walls still standing on their stone foundations to a height 
of ca. 1.50 m. As the ground sloped fairly sharply downward from southeast to 
northwest, the floors of the different houses were not horizontal, and they were found 
at varying depths, ranging from 3.10 m. to ca. 3.85 m. below our datum, in each 


Fic. 5.—Hovuse BELONGING TO First StaGeE or Firru City 


instance covered with a thick layer of ashes and carbonized débris. The houses 
were separated by party walls, and all faced southwestward on the street. 

The easternmost consisted apparently of two rooms connected by a doorway, with 
the pivot stone still in situ. In a corner of the southern room was a clay-paved 
hearth, partially surrounded by a ring of flat stones set on end. On the floor were 
found a large coarse pot, a deposit of pieces of unworked flint and many flakes, a flat 
stone disc, and three whorls of terracotta. 

The second house consisted of a small anteroom, or court, accessible from the 
street and opening into a long narrow chamber through a well-marked door with 
threshold (Fig. 5). In the chamber a large, domed, horseshoe-shaped oven stood 
against the eastern lateral wall (Fig. 6); it had a floor of clay, laid over a pavement of 
potsherds (from which an almost complete jug was reconstructed). Traces of the 
door of the oven were recognizable, and at one side was found a large clay stopper, 
perhaps to plug the smoke-hole at the top of the oven after the fire had been raked 
out. Before the oven lay fragments of several bowls and the bottoms of two jars. 
Somewhat farther northward, on a stone pavement, were recovered fragments of a 
bowl, a coarse vessel, and a bell-shaped lid. Other objects found in the chamber 
were a whorl, a pierced stone disc, a flint arrowhead, and a bone pin. 
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The third house appears to have consisted of a single room, long and narrow in 
shape, opening directly on the street. The doorway was well preserved, with a 
pivot stone lying beside it. In the centre of the room was a circular hearth made of 
small stones laid in clay; opposite it, over against the eastern wall, was a sort of 
trough, also built of stones set in white clay. A semicircular stone base, perhaps a 
support for a storage jar, stood in the southwestern corner. The greater part of the 
floor of the room was formed of hard packed earth, but at the northern end was an 
area of stone paving. The floor was covered by a deposit of earth, ashes, and car- 
bonized matter, ca. 0.70 m. deep, containing vast quantities of mussels of several 
varieties, animal bones (including the antlers of a deer), and potsherds. Several 
distinct layers were recognizable in this accumulation, no doubt representing suc- 


Fic. 6.—ReEmatNs oF DoMED OVEN tn House or INITIAL STAGE OF Firtu City 


cessive floor levels in a long period of use. Of the pottery recovered six vases are 
more or less nearly complete, namely a coarse deep basin with two handles, a small 
jar-like cup with ear-shaped lugs, a large wide-mouthed storage vessel with two 
handles, a fine bowl in red-wash ware with profiled rim, a miniature lid, and a dimin- 
utive three-legged bowl with one handle. Other objects included fourteen whorls of 
terracotta (eleven bearing incised, white-filled decoration), two pieces of worked 
bone, perhaps handles, a decorated bone tube, a bronze pin, a flint arrowhead, many 
flint saws and chips, the head of a stone idol, and a quern. 

Of the fourth house, in the extreme northwestern angle of the 
small portion had survived; it had probably also consisted of two rooms. The 
floor was covered by a thick, compact layer of burned wood or brush. On it were 
the remains presumably of a small circular wooden vat or basin; and there was also a 
small clay-lined hollow, or bothros, filled with a very fine ashy deposit. A bowl of 
coarse ware was found in this room. 

As already remarked, these six houses must belong to the earliest phase of occupa- 
tion that may be assigned to the Fifth City. It is interesting to note that from the 
results of our digging in 1932 and 1933 we now have evidence for at least five suc- 
cessive stages of building and rebuilding that fall within the chronological limits of 


‘island,’ only a 
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the Fifth City and that account for the accumulation of 
more than 2.50 m. of débris. It is consequently clear that 
a considerable period of time must be allowed for the his- 
tory of Troy V. Our collection of pottery from these suc- 
cessive layers is particularly full, including, apart from 
quantities of sherds, a goodly number of complete or nearly 
complete vases. A certain ceramic development can easily 
be seen: the smoothly polished, smartly profiled vessels of 
the later stages clearly trace their ancestry back to the 
cruder, less elegant vases in red-wash ware that preceded 
—- . them in the earlier phases of the Fifth City. Of para- 
mount importance for the dating of Troy V is the appear- 

Fourrn Cirr ance in the lowest stratum of a good many sherds of Early 

Helladic 

ware. Some belong to vases that 
were undoubtedly imported from 
abroad; others may be of local 


manufacture; but all are of the lat- 
est kind of Early Helladic ware as 
found on the Greek mainland. We 
thus have a definite connection 
with the Aegean system of chron- 
ology for dating the beginning of 
Troy V. More sherds of Early 
Helladic ware, of a somewhat bet- 
ter quality and of a slightly ear- 
lier type, came to light when we 
began to excavate the layers be- 
longing to the Fourth City. 

The street already mentioned 
followed the line of a Fourth city 
predecessor; but the earlier road 
was considerably broader. It was 
bordered by house walls on either 
side, and up to the conclusion of the 
campaign almost 1 m. of accumu- 
lated débris was removed. Seven 
baskets full of animal bones and 
potsherds were collected, and from 
the latter six vases have been re- 
constituted: a fine, long-necked 
jug with high spout and one handle 
(Fig. 7), a jar with two handles 


jugs. From the street came also Fourts Ciry 
two whorls of terracotta, one bone pin, and a marble idol. 
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Beneath one of the walls of the Fifth City houses, a narrow lane was uncovered 
(Fig. 8), forming almost a right angle with the street, and running northward; it 
belongs clearly to Troy IV. In its latest phase the lane was only 0.70 m. wide, but 
in an earlier period it was broader. It was packed with a deep accumulation of 
varied débris, about 1 m. of which had been excavated up to the end of the season, 
yielding 18 baskets full of animal bones and potsherds. Thirteen vases are more or 
less nearly complete, comprising flaring bowls and one-handled tankards in plain 
reddish buff ware, similar tankards and a tall, two-handled goblet in red-wash ware, 
and two lids of jars with moulded features of a human face. Other objects recov- 
ered include 30 whorls and one ball of terracotta, 3 bronze pins, 7 small primitive 
stone idols, mostly of marble (Fig. 9), one stone 
amulet, 3 polishing stones, and one bone tube. 

The uppermost floor which we venture to ascribe 
to Troy IV appeared at a level of ca. 3.60 m. below 
our datum on the easterly side of the lane and at 
ca. 4 m. on the westerly side. The floor itself was 
not very distinctly marked, save by the consider- 
able number of whole vases and other objects found 
lying upon it; and the accompanying walls were so 
badly injured and demolished that little can be said 
regarding the house-plans. This period was evi- 
dently one of transition, perhaps an intermediate 
re-occupation after the destruction of some large 9 Ipon Founp In LANE. 
buildings of Troy IV, and before the erection of Fourtu Ciry 
the Fifth City houses fronting the street. The 
abundant pottery found on the floor was, however, characteristic of the ware that we 
think must be attributed to the Fourth City. The material recovered in the eastern 
section included ten vases, namely four flaring bowls and two tankards in plain reddish 
buff ware; two long-necked jugs in lightly polished, red-wash ware; a two-handled 
gray jug that once bore aspiraliform plastic decoration; and a large coarse two-handled 
vessel with perforated sides and a hole in the bottom. There were also fragments of 
a large pithos, 5 whorls of terracotta, a small idol cut from a potsherd, some bone 
implements, a bronze handle, and 3 querns. In the western section stood a large 
oven, probably once domed; it had two successive floors, each made by a layer of 
clay spread over a pavement of potsherds. From the fragments used for the lower 
layer a large deep coarse basin and a flaring bowl were reconstructed. A curious 
feature of the oven was the sharp slope of its floor toward the west; perhaps it was 
due to subsidence of the ground, for the house was built on a loose fill increasing in 
depth toward the west. On each side of the oven was found a deep basin or jar of 
coarse ware, and round about were fragments of at least four others. A one-handled 
tankard in lightly polished red-wash ware should likewise be mentioned. 

The next floor deposit, belonging to an antecedent occupation level, was en- 
countered at ca. 4.25 m., and it continued to 4.60 m., the greatest depth reached in 
our second campaign. The walls preserved on the eastern side of the lane seem to 
belong to a house of at least two rooms, but their exact relationship and the general 
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plan are still to be determined. The pottery, which came to light in considerable 
quantity, has not yet been studied; other objects include 3 whorls of terracotta, a. 
whetstone, a huge idol crudely made of limestone, a polishing stone, 2 bronze pins, 
and a bone awl. 

On the western side a large house occupied the angle between the lane and the 
street, extending for a considerable distance along the latter. The plan has not vet 
been completely ascertained, but there seems to have been one spacious chamber 
fronting the street, with a smaller room or rooms behind toward the north. The 
floor was covered with a thick layer of ashes, charred wood and carbonized matter, 
including grain; the latter may have been stored in a huge pithos, the shattered re- 
mains of which were strewn about the room. The house had clearly been destroyed 
by fire. Amid the débris, which included great quantities of animal bones and 
potsherds that have not yet been studied, were recovered thirteen vases nearly com- 
plete, namely six flaring bowls and three tankards of the common reddish buff plain 
ware, three jugs, and the lid of a “‘face-pot”’; also an animal figurine, perhaps a goat, 
six loomweights, three whorls, and a spool, all of terracotta; a loomweight, a pierced 
cylinder, a crude idol, and a curious perforated object, perhaps the back of a bristle 
brush, of clay; seven implements and two tubes of bone; two bronze pins, or needles; 
a blue steatite bead with incised decoration, and a flint saw. The figure of a quad- 
ruped and the back of the bristle brush are almost identical with specimens found by 
Schliemann, likewise in a stratum of the Fourth City. 

In our second area of careful stratigraphic examination, begun in 1932 by Dorothy 
Cox, work during the present campaign was entrusted to the charge of Mr. Caskey, 
who had for a time the assistance of Mr. Sperling. Mr. Caskey reports as follows: 

“Work was resumed in Trench F 8—F 9 April 4, 1933, with the removal of the 
Roman foundation walls A and IX B, substructure of the building IX B on Déorp- 
feld’s plan. Excavation in the north end of the trench was already seriously hin- 
dered and would soon have become impossible, had these two massive walls remained 
in place. Owing to the soft, sandy quality of the limestone of which the walls were 
built, many blocks crumbled or broke while being taken out. Those that could be 
removed whole were transported to a point next to the road which runs past the 
south end of the trench outside the acropolis. 

“At the end of the campaign of 1932 digging was stopped at a level of 4 to 5 m. 
below the surface of the hill and ca. 2.50 m. below the datum line. In the northern 
part 0.40 m. of Fifth City deposit had been excavated; in the central the exposed 
surface was still well within the limits of Troy VII; to the south the dump from 
Schliemann’s excavations had not yet been entirely cleared away. These differences 
of level are accounted for by the terraced slope of the hill through which the trench 
cuts transversely. 

“Excavation in the northern, Fifth City, section was carried on under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Sperling. Here two successive layers of habitation were represented by 
house walls. In the upper was a large part of a house, with a floor at 2.60 m., which 
seemed very probably to have been built on the megaron plan, with orientation to 
the east. Only the foundations were standing and even they were in part broken 
away; they were ca. 0.90 m. thick, 0.75 m. high, built of moderate-sized unshaped 
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stones, and had traces of crude brick above. On the floor was a simple hearth, and 
next to it a bothros lined with sticky clay. One complete bowl of red-wash ware, 
typical of the Fifth City, and one of coarse fabric were found on the floor. Among 
the sherds red wares are predominant. Many are fragments of bowls with red wash 
on the exterior and the rim, and broad crossed bands on the interior. Mingled with 
the red and coarse wares were a few sherds of excellent gray Minyan. Near the 
house, and at the same level, a small pear-shaped plastic vase was found; it is of 
smooth pinkish buff clay without slip or polish, and it has two knob-like handles and 
other knobs to represent breasts and navel. The neck of the pot is missing; it may 
well have been of the collar type, to receive a cylin- 
drical lid decorated with human features. 

**A second house was discovered north and east of 
the first and slightly overlapped by it. Walls of crude 
brick are still standing, possibly to a considerable 
height; their foundations have not yet been reached. 
When excavation in this area was stopped, part of a 
floor level in the house had apparently been uncovered 
at 3.05 m. below the datum lime. 

“The pottery from the area described is generally 
consistent with that of the corresponding layers in E 6 
and can be assigned without hesitation to the Fifth 
City. Red and brown wash wares are predominant. 
A small quantity of gray Minyan appears at the very 
end of the period. There are occasional sherds of 
fairly coarse brown fabric decorated with rough incised 
designs, sometimes filled with white. Similar incised 


decoration, usually of concentric ares or chevrons, is Fie. 10.—Depicatory Inscrip- 
TION IN Honor or Lucius Vinu- 


LEIUS PATAECIUS 


common on the spindle whorls and buttons. 

“In the central area of the trench, south of a large 
terrace wall of Troy VI, some 0.75 m. of deposit was cleared without the discovery 
of material of great importance. The pottery was largely gray and yellow Minyan 
of local manufacture, which may be assigned to the earlier period of the Seventh City. 
A level of habitation was found at 2.75 m., though the limits of the house were poorly 
defined. In one part stood an oven built of thick rectangular slabs of baked clay, 
very similar to ovens found in 1932 in area E 6 in layers of Troy V._ At this level a 
small but unmistakable fragment of greenish gray Cypriote ware, decorated with the 
ladder pattern in dark red-brown Matt paint was alsofound. Digging was stopped 
at ca. 3.25 m., where the Sixth City layer seemed to have been reached. 

‘Excavations at the southern end of Trench F 8-F 9 yielded interesting informa- 
tion about several periods of the history of Troy. At a depth of ca. 4 m. below the 
datum line remains of the foundations of a large late Roman building were disclosed, 
consisting of two courses of worked marble blocks of every description, laid in loose 
order and bonded with an extremely hard and durable cement. Among the blocks 
were late Doric and Corinthian column drums with members of their entablature, all 
seemingly parts of a long stoa with an inscribed architrave; also a fragment of a capi- 
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tal and a block of the pediment sima of the Augustan temple of Athena, and four in- 
scribed statue bases. Of the latter, one in good but late Greek characters honors 
Agathes, son of Menophilos, a benefactor of Ilion; another (Fig. 10), also in Greek, 
records the dedication of a statue to Lucius Vinuleius Pataecius, Vespasian’s 
Procurator of the eparchies of Libya, Asia, and Thrace; a third, in poor Latin 
characters cut over the erasure of an earlier inscription, is a s:mple dedication to 
Flavius Claudius Constantinus as Caesar, i.e. Constantine II after 317 and before he 
became emperor in 337 a.p. This inscription is the latest positive terminus post 
quem for dating the building, but the presence of fragments from the Temple of 
Athena, which was standing in the 
time of Julian, and possibly much 
later, makes it seem probable that 
these foundations were not laid before 
the fifth century A.p. 

“To the south of this point, and at 
a slightly lower level, the top courses 
of the Sixth City fortress wall came 
to light. They have been somewhat 
damaged by later builders, particu- 
larly the Romans, but the wall seems 
to be preserved to a considerable 
height—6 to 8 m. is not a rash esti- 
mate—and it is nearly 5 m. thick. 

“Under the late Roman founda- 
tions and inside the Sixth City wall 
successive floor levels of Seventh City 
houses were found. Near the western 
edge of the trench a well-built wall 
runs north and south, abutting 
squarely against the city wall. It 
stands to a height of 2.65 m., and its 
stvle of construction agrees exactly 
with that ascribed by Dérpfeld to 
period VII a, the most characteristic 
feature being the re-employment of 
finely cut blocks taken from Sixth 
City buildings (Fig. 11). Associated with this house wall were floor levels at depths 
of 4.90 m. and 5m. Against the wall lay a pile of refuse containing the upper half 
of a large yellow Minyan storage jar with three handles, many other fragments of 
pottery of Troy VII, and a large millstone and pounder. In one corner of the house 
was a refuse-pit, ca. 1 by 1.50 m., containing more than 500 sherds, from which ten 
pots were put together. The pottery from the floors and the bothros comprises a 
few sherds of Late Helladic III, small quantities of gray Minyan and coarse wares, 
and fully seventy percent yellow Minyan. The latter is not the yellow Minyan of 
Greece, but a heavier, coarser fabric, often of a reddish brown shade, and frequently 


Fig. 11.—Watt or Periop VIIA (to Lert) 
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highly polished, at its best an impressively fine kind of pottery. The most common 
shapes are a deep plate or bowl, a small delicate dish with simple rim, a jug with 
narrow neck and spreading lip, and a large bowl (or goblet) with ring base, contoured 
lip and two vertical handles. 

** Another Seventh City floor level, earlier than the wall just mentioned, was found 
at 5.20 m. To the east, in ground only partly excavated, is a second house, with a 
whole large pithos sunk to the level of the floor and covered with a large flat stone. 

‘Parallel to the Sixth City wall, and at a distance of 5.20 m. to the north of it, a 
massive wall of large stones runs straight across the trench. From its style of con- 
struction it may be assigned with certainty to the Sixth City, and from its position it 
appears to be a terrace wall. Only its south face has yet been excavated. Between 
it and the fortification wall there seems to have been a street or an open space paved 
with small stones. This feature agrees well with Diérpfeld’s conception of the city plan. 

“Under the level of the Sixth City street (5.60 m. in the center, higher at the 
sides), 0.40 m. of accumulated deposit were dug in 1933. The pottery here showed 
a marked difference from that of VII: coarse wares were far more frequent, shapes in 
both yellow and gray Minyan were larger and more massive, the fabric of the yellow 
was harder and did not have the red tinge common in that of VII. One painted 
Mycenaean sherd was of early Late Helladic III, distinctly earlier than any found in 
Seventh City layers. The wave pattern of decoration, common on gray and yellow 
Minyan in Seventh City layers, was not found on any sherds in VI.” 

Mr. Caskey also conducted an investigation in another area inside the citadel, the 
results of which he sets forth as follows: 

“Excavation of a small ‘island’ on the eastern side of the acropolis was begun 
May 2. The mound, a small projection left standing by earlier excavators, lies in 
squares J 5 and K 5 on Dérpfeld’s plan. When digging began it was about 8 m. 
long by 1.50 m. wide, the width increasing to ca. 3.50 m. toward the bottom. The 
site was chosen as one offering a good chance for studying the stratification of Cities 
Vill and VII. The top of the elevation was at the level of the Roman citadel, and 
its eastern end lay above several walls of VII a, notably those of the house called by 
Dérpfeld VII y. The hill seemed likely therefore to contain layers of all that remained 
of the accumulated deposit from VII ato IX. Indeed, in the sides especially to the 
south and east, lines of stratification were clearly visible. 

“The western end was left undug; on it is a small section of Roman masonry of 
squared limestone blocks, marked on Dérpfeld’s plan with the elevation 36.16 m. 
above sea level (the point used to establish our arbitrary datum line). About 3.50 
m. of the eastern end was excavated, with short picks and trowels exclusively, in 
arbitrary layers 0.10 m. thick. 

‘Architectural evidence was very slight. A wall of small stones, 0.50 m. high 
and 0.45 m. thick, which ran approximately east and west, was uncovered just below 
the surface. Running north and south, its bottom at 1.30 m., was a portion of a 
second wall, and parallel to it at 1.65 m., a third. These all seemed to be house 
walls, especially the last, with which were associated a good floor and a bothros. 
The houses were oriented approximately north and south or east and west, but no 
evidence survived as to their dimensions and plan. 
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‘Distinct floor levels were noted at 1.65 m., 2.25 m., and 3 m., with subsidiary 
ones at 1.30 m.,1.80m.,and2m. The level at 3m. was the first habitation after the 
destruction of House VII y (which, with its floor at ca. 4.50 m., Dérpfeld assigns to 
period VII a), and it may therefore be attributed to period VII b. Following the 
same method and checking against the ceramic evidence, we assigned the level at 
2.25 m. to VII ¢, that at 1.65 m. provisionally to VIII, and the topmost 0.60 m. to IX. 

**Roman and Hellenistic sherds were found only very near the surface. That no 
deep Ninth City deposit remains in place in the central part of the citadel seems 
clear from this and other parts of the acropolis dug with regard to stratigraphy. 

‘“*Sherds from the layers we assigned to the Eighth City comprised: ca. 15°) gray 
Minyan of poor quality and debased shapes, a few pieces of yellow and tan wares, 
ca. 70°) of coarse unsurfaced pottery, a small but persistent quantity of local 
Geometric and very late Mycenaean painted sherds, and a sprinkling of bucchero 
ware with its characteristic handles, knobs, and ripple markings. Especially to be 
mentioned among the painted pieces are 33 fragments of a large stirrup-vase of 
poorly fired light brown clay, decorated with wide stripes, dots, and concentric 
circles painted in thin dull red-brown paint. 

‘In the layer VII ¢ the pottery shows only a slight change from that of VIII. 
There was here no sharp break in the sequence, nor was there any period in which 
the site was uninhabited. Coarse wares make up the bulk of the sherds. Gray 
Minyan is common, of slightly better quality than that of the later layers, but still 
of. late shape and relatively poor surface. An unusually good piece is a fragment of 
a light gray pyxis of good texture and of delicate contour. The wave pattern was 
noted on rim and body fragments. Bucchero ware was not found below 1.65 m. 

‘Period VII b was represented by a distinct, hard-packed habitation level at 3 
m., just covering the standing walls of House VII y. To be noted in regard to the 
pottery is the appearance of a small quantity of local yellow Minyan, and the pres- 
ence, in each arbitrary layer of 0.10 m., of a few imitations of late Mycenaean. 

“The walls of House VII y extend across the inner half of the Sixth City wall, an 
arrangement typical of the period VII a, as may be seen on Dérpfeld’s plan. The 
house consists of two rooms, divided by a partition with a communicating door. 
There is a single party wall between Houses VII y and VII 8, not two separate walls 
as shown on Dérpfeld’s plan. The house had two periods of occupation. In the 
~arlier there was a floor at 4.50 m., paved at least in part with flat slabs of stone, and 
a door opened through the south wall near its western end. This door was later 
walled up, and a new one was cut through the short western wall. During this 
second period the floor, some 10 to 15 em. higher than its predecessor, was lined with 
a thin coating of gray clay. Nine large pithoi with stone lids were sunk to the level 
of the floor within the house (Fig. 12), which suggests that the building was used as a 
store-room. Five mill-stones and a quantity of vetch were also found, blackened 
and carbonized by the severe conflagration in which the house was destroyed. Pots 
of gray and yellow Minyan and coarse wares came to light. A gray jar, with surface 
in bad condition, showed the wave pattern, incised before the application of an outer 
slip. Several fragments of Mycenaean ware (Late Helladic III) were present in the 
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In order to obtain further ceramic material belonging to the Sixth City, and more 
particularly with the purpose of examining its stratification in relation to the archi- 
tectural remains assigned by Dérpfeld to Troy VI, a series of pits and soundings was 
dug along the fortification wall on the southern and eastern sides of the acropolis. 
One large trench of this nature was excavated in square C 8, in the space bet ween the 
wall and the terrace supporting the building called by Dérpfeld M VI; four small 
pits were opened inside the tower (VI i) flanking the South Gate, two others in the 
gateway itself and a short distance to the east of it; the fill in the eastern tower 
(VI h) was likewise carefully examined by means of four soundings; and two larger 
pits were dug farther to the north, one against the exterior face of the wall, one just 
outside the Eastern Gate. In all these explorations stratified deposits were found, 
producing an abundance of pottery and other objects, and yielding some clear and 
interesting evidence. Further investigation of the same kind will be undertaken in 
our next campaign, but it is already certain that Period VI, as represented by the 
pottery, began a considerable time before the city wall was constructed; the erection 
of the wall, indeed, must be attributed to the latter part of the period. 

In the trench in square C 8 Mrs. Blegen records a mixed deposit, evidently a fill, 
extending to a depth of nearly 5 m. below what must have been the ground level in 
the later phases of the Sixth City after the construction of the fortification wall. 
This fill, consisting mainly of earlier débris of Troy VI, had clearly been laid down 
during the building of the wall, and several successive layers of stone chips indicated 
that the fill was raised from time to time in order to facilitate the work of the masons 
as the wall increased in height. At a depth of 4.88 m. a well-made floor came to 
light. Belonging to an early stage of the Sixth City, it had been rendered useless 
when the wall was erected, and it was consequently buried deeply beneath the new 
ground level. The early floor rested in turn on débris of Troy V, which continued 
some 2.50 m. deeper to native rock. 

The evidence recovered in our pits inside the eastern tower (VI h, Fig. 13) and to 
the north of it was particularly striking. As Professor Dérpfeld has pointed out, the 
tower is obviously a subsequent addition, merely built against the wall and not 
bonding with it, and differing also in the character of its masonry from the wall itself. 
We must consequently recognize two periods of construction in the Sixth City forti- 
fications. Our soundings revealed with gratifying clarity the “‘baugrube”’ of each 
period. The massive foundations of the wall, though not carried down to native 
rock, were laid in a trench cut through an earlier Sixth City layer into a stratum of 
Troy V. Subsequently to the construction a deposit of earth and débris, ca. 1 m. 
deep, accumulated or was heaped up against the wall. The substructure of the 
tower, in six fairly regular courses founded on a bed hewn in the rock, was laid in a 
trench which had been excavated through that deposit and the underlying strata. 
The numerous sherds found in the intermediate accumulation must consequently 
include some dating from the interval between the two periods, and we thus have 
some “certified” material from the later stages of the Sixth City. In our pits to 
the north of the tower and at the entrance to the East Gate a particularly thick 
stratum of Troy VI was found to extend undisturbed beneath the city wall (which 
here, too, stopped far short of hardpan); it yielded quantities of potsherds which 
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we may safely take as “‘certified”’ material from the early stages of the Sixth 
City. 

This early ware of Troy VI is a sturdy fabric, including much black and gray 
Minyan together with some yellow and red and a few sherds of Mattpainted ware; 
and it clearly corresponds to the pottery of the Middle Helladic Period on the Greek 
mainland. The important chronological bearing of this evidence is patent: the 
beginning of Troy VI must go back well into the first half of the second millennium 
B.c.!. And it may be noted that this conclusion agrees fully with our determination 
of the date and the transitional character of Troy V. The Sixth City certainly had a 
long history, continuing into Mycenaean times (Late Helladic III); but the chrono- 
logical problem relating to the end of Troy VI and the beginning of Troy VII re- 
quires further research and study, and it would be premature at the present moment 
to venture an opinion. 

In the course of our explorations outside the eastern wall of the Sixth City some 
curious shafts cut in hardpan came to light, two roughly oval (Fig. 14), one circular, 
and one rectangular in shape. Two were shallow and two had a depth of ca. 1 m. 
They looked like simple shaft graves, similar to the Middle Helladic type, but no 
trace of burial was observed. If these shafts had ever served as graves, they must 
have been emptied of their original contents and filled again with accumulated de- 
posit before the time of Troy VI, for the latest ceramic elements found in them be- 
longed to the Fifth City and the shafts themselves lay beneath an undisturbed 
stratum of Troy V. 

The South Gate of the Sixth City was discovered in 1894 by Professor Dirpfeld 
who laid bare enough of it to give the essential features of the plan. ‘Two systems 
of superposed Roman walls, however, were left standing, partially covering the 
Gate and its approaches and concealing some of the earlier remains from view 
(Fig. 15). In the intervening years a good deal of earth and débris had accumulated 
again, and when our campaign began in 1933 little of the gate was visible. Under 
the supervision of Mrs. W. T. Semple, and after her departure, of Dorothy Rawson, 
we undertook a systematic excavation of the whole area, including the gateway, the 
road leading to it, the flanking tower and the adjacent walls. The Roman structures 
here consisted of two successive sets of two parallel walls, which apparently in each 
stage bordered a roadway that lay between them, leading to the acropolis. The road 
in the earlier period followed the direction of the pre-classical entrance; in its later 
period it ran almost due northward, crossing the gateway diagonally, the new orien- 
tation corresponding to that of the adjacent small theatre, or bouleuterion, and of 
the (remodelled ?) agora. It is interesting to note the persistence of this line of 
communication connecting the southern plateau with the citadel from the time of 
the Sixth City, if not indeed of the Second, down to the age of Roman Ilion. The 
Roman remains were first cleaned and studied; and after photographs, plans and 
elevations had been made, the portions obstructing the entrance were removed so 
that the gateway of the Sixth City now stands clearly revealed (Fig. 16). 

1 The objection, based on chronological grounds, which has been raised against Forsdyke’s theory of 
the origin of Minyan ware, must now be dismissed. But I do not think it necessarily follows that the 


first Minyan ware was imported from Troy to the mainland of Greece. Probably the method of mak- 
ing Minyan ware reached both regions more or less synchronously from a common source. 
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In the gateway were noted remains of three successive pavements of stone blocks, 
with the earliest of which is associated a well-built underground drain coming down 
from the acropolis. The drain is constructed in part of large squared stones, obvi- 
ously taken from the wall of the Sixth City; and in accordance with Professor Dirp- 
feld’s criterion, the earliest preserved pavement must consequently date from Troy 
Vil a. Nothing seems to have survived of its Sixth City predecessor, which must 
have lain at approximately the same level. 

The rectangular tower flanking the western side of the gateway was completely 
excavated (Fig. 17), and some new details of its plan were recovered. Like the 
eastern tower (VI h), it is clearly an addition belonging to the second building period 
of Troy VI, and it was erected, without bonding, against the previously constructed 
wall. It replaced an original tower that may still be recognized farther to the west, 
and it thus served to narrow appreciably the approach to the gateway. The original 
wail and tower were built with characteristic sloping, or battered, face, and in the 
angle of their intersection sixteen smoothly dressed, carefully joined courses are still 
well preserved, the lowest founded on native rock. ‘Tower VI i, on the contrary, 
was constructed with a vertical face; the jointing is far less nearly perfect, and the 
blocks are only roughly finished. The west wall of Tower V1 i, laid against the east 
side of the original tower, was not carried back to the line of the city wall, but stopped 
short of it, leaving a narrow, alcove-like space extending westward from the interior 
of the tower. Perhaps a stairway or a ladder once led through this passage from the 
room in the tower to the top of the wall. A door seems also to have been opened 
from the north through the city wall itself into the tower-room. This chamber 
had a floor of earth resting on a deep fill; but near the center was a roughly circular 
area paved with stones laid about a massive, rectangular, altar-like block of lime- 
stone (4.J.4A. XXXVII, 1933, p. 494, Fig. 1). It may well have been an altar, 
or the base of an altar, and the room in the tower may have served as a chapel. 

The most remarkable feature of the whole gateway is a row of huge rectangular 
stones set up on end against the exterior south face of the tower (Fig. 18). Two 
had already been observed by Diérpfeld in 1894 and had been recognized by him as 
rude stone pillars, or baetyls, with some religious significance. The removal of the 
superposed Roman walls revealed the stumps of two further blocks, giving now a 
total of four; and it is possible that one or two more may originally have stood still 
farther westward, where the corner of the tower was almost completely demolished 
in Roman times. The pillars were set, and firmly wedged into place, in massive 
stone foundations; but the tops of the blocks have been cut away or mutilated, and 
in no instance is the original height preserved. The easternmost baetyl, the least 
injured, still stands to a height of 1.04 m.; the second, also of hard limestone, is 
smaller; the third was of large size, but on account of its soft material it has suffered 
much from wear; the fourth is merely a fragment. Whatever their purpose in this 
position outside the gate, it can hardly be doubted that these baetyls have a close 
connection with the “altar” inside the tower; indeed the whole arrangement may 
perhaps be regarded as constituting a monumental shrine. No exact parallels in 
the contemporary Aegean world come readily to mind; and it may be that closer 
analogies are to be sought much farther eastward in Anatolia. The remains them- 
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selves, however, have not yet been exhaustively studied; further examination and 
some careful supplementary digging next season, it is to be hoped, may yield fresh 
evidence for a final interpretation. 

One of the conspicuous features in all the published plans of Troy is the gap in the 
fortifications on the northern side of the citadel. There can be no real doubt that 
the walls of the Second and the Sixth Cities once formed a complete circuit, al- 
though not a little capital has been made of the apparent hiatus by those who dis- 
pute the identification of the site. Professor Dirpfeld’s suggestion, based on a 
passage in Strabo, that the constructors of Hellenic Sigeion obtained their building 
material from the northern flank of the Trojan acropolis offers a convincing explana- 
tion of the disappearance of these walls. Nevertheless it seemed worth while to dig 
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a large exploratory trench through squares D 2—D 8 in order to determine whether or 
not any remnants of the walls still existed beneath the mass of earth and débris 
deposited here by Schliemann. Although an immense amount of earth was re- 
moved, the excavation of this trench, under the direction of Mr. Sperling, has not 
yet been completed; and work will have to be continued next season. In the upper 
area (D 3), however, exactly where the line of the wall might be expected, Mr. Sper- 
ling uncovered substantial stone foundations, mortared with yellow clay, forming 
three sides of a rectangle enclosing a solid mass of crude bricks; it looks like the sub- 
structure of a projecting tower. The steep slope immediately to the north of the 
presumable tower is covered by an enormous slide of fallen stones (A.J.A. XXXVII, 
1933, p. 494, Fig. 2), and it is difficult not to believe that we have here the col- 
lapsed face of the great wall of Troy II. Further digging should soon settle this 
problem and should also throw light on the remains of some early houses found 
just inside the wall. At a great depth in the northern part of the trench an early 
layer was likewise encountered, but no certain trace of the Sixth City fortification 
has yet appeared. 
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A second broad trench was laid out on the northwestern edge of the acropolis in 
squares A 2, A 3, and A 4; and after the removal of a vast amount of dump from 
earlier excavations, we finally reached undisturbed ancient strata lying on the steep 
slope. Mr. Sperling reports that the uppermost layer, ca. 0.70 m. thick, black in 
color, and containing prodigious quantities of potsherds and other débris, was of 
Roman date. Below this appeared another layer, equally well defined, and ca. 
0.90 m. thick, which was also rich in its yield of objects. The material it produced 
was consistently mixed, including a great deal of Roman pottery, some Hellenistic 
and earlier, a little dating from Troy VII, and much gray and black Minyan charac- 
teristic of the Sixth City. The lower limit of this stratum was marked by a mass of 
stones, such as commonly appears at the bottom of a dump; and we consequently 
have no hesitation in identifying the layer as the débris thrown over the edge of the 
hill by the Romans when they cut down the top of the acropolis and levelled the site 
for the Temple of Athena. Professor Diérpfeld’s explanation of the disappearance 
in the central part of the citadel of remains belonging to Troy VI, VII, and VIII 
is thus fully substantiated. Below the dump we came upon a compact stratum ap- 
parently laid down in the time of the Sixth City; but we were obliged to defer the 
further investigation of this area to another campaign. 

Far down the slope below the western end of the acropolis an exploratory trench 
in 1932 had revealed an overhanging ledge of limestone against which lay a deep 
deposit of early débris. The possibility of discovering a tomb in this favorable 
position led us in 1933 to excavate a considerable area on the lower side of the ledge, 
Dorothy Rawson having charge of the undertaking, which occupied a force of ten 
men nearly three weeks. The deposit, consisting of earth filled with carbonized 
matter, animal bones, shells and potsherds, varied from 3 to 4 m. in depth, resting 
on hardpan which had been smoothly levelled like a floor before the ledge. 
The overhanging portion of the latter, which collapsed during our excavations, 
proved to project much less than we had anticipated; and our hope of finding a cave 
or rock-shelter beneath it was also disappointed. But the abundant ceramic ma- 
terial recovered was of sufficient interest and value to compensate our labor. In the 
superficial layer an admixture of Roman sherds came to light; but the underlying 
portion was a pure accumulation that we were convinced must be attributed in- 
tegrally to Troy II. The yield of pottery reached the staggering total of 85 baskets. 
It has not yet been possible to study this material, but Miss Rawson noted that in 
the upper part of the deposit there were quantities of fragments of polished red plates 
similar to those Schliemann! records finding in profusion in strata belonging to the 
second phase of Troy II; and in the lower part there was much black polished 
ware of a variety occurring in the first stage of the Second City and directly de- 
scended from the pottery of Troy I. The significance of the rock-hewn floor below 
the ledge has not yet been determined; the accumulation of débris looked very much 
like a deposit due to human habitation, but no trace of a house or of any construc- 
tion was brought to light. 

On the plateau directly to the south of the acropolis four long trenches and several 
smaller ones were dug under the supervision of Mrs. Semple and of Dorothy Rawson, 

1 Jlios, p. 281. 
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with the object of exploring the ground along the road that must have led out from 
the South Gate of the citadel. Everywhere in this region Graeco-Roman remains 
were disclosed immediately below the surface of the soil, and it is clear that a struc- 
ture of very considerable size, with massive walls and marble pavements, almost 
certainly the agora of Ilion, stood here. Architectural pieces lay scattered about in 


Fig. 19.—FALLEN ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS UNCOVERED IN REGION OF THE AGORA OF ILION 


confusion (Fig. 19), huge monolithic shafts of granite, column bases, drums, Cor- 
inthian capitals, and fragments of entablature of marble, testifying to a violent de- 
struction, perhaps occasioned by an earthquake. The plan of the edifice has not yet 
been sufficiently studied, but it seems to have comprised, in its late Roman phase, 
at any rate, a series of colonnades enclosing an open square. Somewhere near its 
northeastern angle there must have been a shrine, apparently belonging to a hero- 
cult, for here were discovered, strewn over a fairly 
wide area, quantities of fragments of terracotta 
plaques depicting in low relief a rider on a pranc- 
ing horse (Fig. 20). In the region of the southern 
border a narrow well was found, carefully walled 
with stone in its upper part, regularly cut in rock 
below; cleared to a depth of ca. 15 m., it produced 
good water. Some twenty-one simple graves 
brought to light in two of our trenches showed 
that after the destruction of the buildings the 
northern part of the agora had been utilized as a 
' ; cemetery. The skeletons were for the most part 
well preserved; but apart from a single nonde- 
script pot in one grave, there were no accompany- 
ing objects by the aid of which to date the inter- 
ments more closely. Owing to the substantial Roman floors and pavements, it 
was difficult to make deeper soundings save in a few places here and there. Hard- 
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pan was generally reached at a depth of ca. 2 m.; little prehistoric pottery was 
found and no trace of early tombs has yet appeared in this region. 

The excavations begun last year in the basilica-like building lying to the west of 
the agora were resumed in 1933 under the direction of Dr. F. W. Goethert, whose 
report is substantially as follows: 

“The three-aisled hall (B), with an apse in its southern lateral wall, was found to 
be part of a larger structure, probably a Palaestra (A.J.A. XX XVII, 1933, p. 495, 
Fig. 3). A long broad room (C), running from north to south, lay immediately to 
the east, and beyond it are smaller apartments; south of the hall is a spacious hypo- 
caust chamber (A), and farther toward the southeast are several smaller bathrooms. 
The hall and the hypocaust room were completely cleared, and in each two main 
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periods can be distinguished. To the latter (beginning of the third century 4.p.) 
may be assigned the apsidal marble hall, with its walls of opus incertum. The cen- 
tral aisle, with a width of 7 m., not quite twice that of the side aisles, has the chief 
entrance at its east end; and there was a second door in the northeast corner of the 
hall. The floor of alternating blue and white marble slabs was for the most part pre- 
served. In addition to the pieces of superstructure reported in 1932 were found four 
unfluted column drums of unequal sizes, numerous shattered bits of Ionic capitals 
(the main order was Ionic, not Corinthian, as supposed in the first report), frag- 
ments of marble revetment and of Corinthian pilaster capitals. Most of the large 
pieces bear marks of previous use. At a depth of 0.25 to 0.30 m. beneath the 
marble pavement the mosaic floor of an earlier building came to light; its walls of 
opus reticulatum were in part incorporated in the later hall and thus preserved, in 
part destroyed by the construction of drains and water-channels. The foundations 
of the stylobate of the hall cut through the mosaics, but the latter are well preserved 
in the central aisle, representing, within an ornamental border, boxers, victor-statues, 
pygmies in battle with cranes, and dolphins and hippocamps (Fig. 21) between 
great hydrias and craters. At the center, where the mosaic is missing, a marble 
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pavement was found at a somewhat deeper level, but further investigation is re- 
quired to determine whether it is contemporary with the mosaics or belongs to the 
impluvium of an earlier house. 

“The hypocaust room (Fig. 22), not directly connected with the hall, had en- 
trances on the east and south. The floor was supported by circular and rectangular 
props of bricks and by pipes of terracotta, and a vaulted passage from the west con- 
ducted hot air into the hollow space below it. The walls of opus reticulatum are 
relatively well preserved, and the room in its original form was contemporary with 
the hall in its mosaic period. In its subsequent stage the room was widened ca. 
2.50 m. toward the east, and hypocausts were built over the foundations of the 
original east wall. 

‘Adjoining the east wall of the long chamber C were the remains of a small 
marble building (F) characterized by careful workmanship. Its heavy foundations 


Fig. 22.—Hypocaust Room or PALAEsTRA” 


comprise six courses of squared blocks of limestone, on which rests a socle of white 
marble with simple profile. The marble slabs bear masons’ marks (A to A), and the 
threshold in the middle of the east end is marked by the letter M. The fact that the 
east wall of Room C overlaps the marble moulding is significant for the dating: C is 
later than F.” 

The continuation of our excavation in the large theater of Ilion was also super- 
vised by Dr. Goethert. The removal of the deep accumulation of earth covering 
the orchestra required so much time that it was possible to clear completely only 
the western half of the area (4.J.A., l. ¢., p. 496, Fig. 5). This work brought to 
light pieces of entablature, fragments of Doric, Ionic and Corinthian columns and 
capitals, many small badly shattered bits of sculpture, and the torso, in high relief, of 
a standing Herakles, which from its style must date from the beginning of the third 
century A.D. Animmense quantity of chips and splinters of marble testified to the 
zealous activity of lime-burners, the remains of whose kilns, already noted by Schlie- 
mann, were likewise uncovered by us. The orchestra forms a complete semicircle, 
bordered by a well-preserved shallow water-channel, built of large blocks of lime- 
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stone, which at each side empties into a deep corbelled drain that runs northward 
beneath the skene. Beyond a narrow passage, paralleling the water-channel, the 
beginnings of six stairways leading up into the theatron were recognized, but no 
steps and no seats were found in place. A considerable number of marble slabs 
belonging to a balustrade came to light together with a large headless herm which 
on its right side has a peculiar cutting for contact with another stone. Where they 
once stood is not yet certain, but it is to be hoped that the complete excavation of 
the orchestra and the skene will give the necessary evidence. 

During the campaign a good deal of labor was devoted to the task of clearing the 
acropolis of unsightly thickets of brush and rank vegetation and of making the ruins 
easily accessible to visitors. Much had been accomplished toward this end in 
1932, but not a little remained to be done, since the site had stood more or less un- 
tended for more than a generation. The problem is, of course, a recurring one, and 
even under most favorable conditions some attention is required annually, if an ex- 
cavation is to be kept open. With Professor Dirpfeld’s assistance some easy paths 
were laid out through the citadel, and it is now possible for a visitor to make the tour 
with reasonable comfort and to identify the remains on the ground with those shown 
on the plans. 

The numerous and varied objects recovered during the campaign of 1933 deserve 
a brief recapitulation. Among those belonging to the Graeco-Roman period may be 
mentioned 15 pieces of sculpture in marble, 16 plaques and 18 figurines or parts of 
figurines of terracotta, 13 inscriptions, and 339 coins, chiefly of bronze. Objects 
dating from the pre-classical age comprise some 20 articles of bronze; 64 of stone, 
including 18 primitive idols, 8 celts, 3 arrowheads, and other implements; 42 of bone, 
mainly awls, pins and needles, and 4+ hollow tubes; 205 of terracotta, among which 
are 168 whorls or buttons, for the most part bearing incised, white-filled patterns, a 
dozen loomweights, a cylinder seal, and a crude quadruped. Our inventory of 
pottery records 120 more or less nearly complete vases; the great majority were put 
together from fragments, and we owe their restoration to the patience and skill of 
our foreman, Mr. Reifenmiiller, who proved himself a thoroughly competent vase- 
mender. The vast amount of pottery recovered was sufficient to fill our workrooms 
many times over, and our study of the material was handicapped for lack of space. 
It finally became necessary to erect a large new building, the construction of which 
was ably planned and carried out by Mr. Reifenmiiller. This spacious building, to 
be used henceforth as our pottery workroom, should greatly facilitate our labor in the 
future: and we hope it may remain, when our excavations have been completed, as a 
local museum. 

Reference should be made in this report to the work of the architect Hans Schleif, 
who was sent out by the German Archaeological Institute to complete the study of 
the Temple of Athena and to prepare the architectural material for the Institute’s 
publication. Mr. Schleif, with the collaboration of Professor Dérpfeld, examined 
meticulously all the scattered remnants of the Temple that could be found still sur- 
viving at Ilion, explored the neighboring villages and cemeteries, where many other 
pieces were known to exist, and collected all the recognizable material in a sys- 
tematic inventory. He has succeeded in discovering sufficient evidence to solve all 
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the major problems of the restoration of the building. and his admirable drawings 
make all the details clear. In addition to his work for the German Archaeological 
Institute, Mr. Schleif gave freely of his time in making drawings of pottery and 
many miscellaneous objects for us. 

Our expedition is again mindful of the debt of gratitude it owes to its many friends; 
and we take pleasure in acknowledging our special obligation to Dr. W. B. Wherry 
and Dr. Lee Foshay of Cincinnati, to Misses Dorothy and Marion Rawson, and to 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis H. Bacon of Canakkale. It was a notable privilege and a , 
pleasure to have the stimulating collaboration of Dr. Wace at Troy, and all the 
members of the staff are sensible of their indebtedness to him. We are also highly 
gratified to be permitted to mention his full agreement with our interpretation of 
the stratigraphic evidence. 

The friendly and cordial coéperation of the Turkish officials greatly facilitated our 
work at Troy: and we desire to express our hearty thanks to His Excellency, Reshit 
Galip Bey, Minister of Education, to Salih Zeki Bey, Under Secretary of the Min- 
istry, and to Dr. Hamit Zubeyr Bey, Director of Museums and of the Archaeological 
Service in the Ministry at Ankara. We are also indebted for many courtesies to 
our friend, the Vali of Canakkale, and to Ahmet Aziz Bey, Director of the Museum in 
Istanbul. Selahattin Kandemir Bey was again the Government’s Commissioner at 
the excavations, and we owe him our cordial thanks for his many friendly services 
often exerted in our behalf. 

Cari W. BLEGEN 
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DER BRAND DES ALTEN ATHENA-TEMPELS UND 
SEINES OPISTHODOMS 


Im vorigen Jahrgange dieser Zeitschrift hat William B. Dinsmoor zwei Artikel unter 
dem Titel “The Burning of the Opisthodomos at Athens”’ veréffentlicht (1932, 146— 
172 und 307-326) und darin meine Ansicht iiber die Identitiat des von Demosthenes - 
erwihnten Brandes des Opisthodoms mit dem von Xenophon fiir das Jahr 406 
iiberlieferten Brande des Alten Athena-Tempels als irrtiimlich nachzuweisen 
gesucht. Er glaubt zeigen zu kénnen, dass der Opisthodom, den er mit mir im Hin- 
terhause des vor fast 50 Jahren von mir auf der Akropolis entdeckten Alten Tempels 
der Athena erkennt, erst im Jahre 377 in Brand geraten sei. Dagegen-soll der 
Ostteil des Alten Tempels, die Kultcella der Athena Polias, nach den Perserkriegen 
gar nicht wiederhergestellt worden sein und daher weder im Jahre 406 noch 377 
bestanden haben. Die seiner Ansicht entgegenstehende wichtige Nachricht des 
Xenophon (ell., I, 6, 1) iiber den Brand des radawés vads ris "A@nvas im Jahre 406 sucht 
Dinsmoor fortzuschaffen und schreibt sie einem unwissenden Interpolator zu, der 
sie spiiter in den Text des Xenophon eingefiigt haben soll. 

Ich halte diese Darlegungen Dinsmoors fiir unhaltbar und werde sie in einem 
Buche, das ich iiber die ‘“‘Haupttempel der athenischen Akropolis” zu veréffent- 
lichen gedenke, eingehend widerlegen. Da dies Buch aber erst im Jahre 1935 
erscheinen kann, weil ich vorher mein Buch “Alt-Olympia” herausgeben muss, 
scheint es mir angebracht, hier in einem Aufsatze zuniichst kurz die Hauptpunkte zu 
bezeichnen, in denen ich Dinsmoor widersprechen muss. Zugleich werde ich die 
Gelegenheit benutzen, einige neue Beobachtungen am Erechtheion mitzuteilen, 
durch welche unsere Kenntnis dieses einzigartigen Tempels, wie ich glaube, wesent- 
lich geférdert wird. 


I 


Zu meiner Freude hat Dinsmoor mir zuniichst in Bezug auf die Lage des Opistho- 
doms zugestimmt. Im Gegensatze zu mehreren anderen Forschern, die mir in 
diesem Punkte noch immer widersprechen, hiilt er es fiir gesichert, dass der Opis- 
thodom, der in den amtlichen Inschriften des 5. und des 4. Jahrhunderts 6fter als 
Schatzhaus der Athener vorkommt, in dem Hinterhause meines Alten Tempels der 
Athena-Polias erkannt werden miisse, wie ich schon vor fast 50 Jahren (Ath. Mitt. 
1887, 44 und 203) bewiesen habe. Wihrend aber ein anderer friiherer Gegner, 
W. Judeich, mir in der neuen Auflage seiner Topographie von Athen (1931, 267) nicht 
nur dasselbe Zugestiindnis macht, sondern auch mit mir jetzt die Ansicht vertritt, 
dass der Brand des Opisthodoms zugleich mit dem meines Alten Athena-Tempels im 
Jahre 406 stattgefunden habe und dass der Tempel mit seinem Opisthodom nach 
diesem Brande wiederhergestellt worden sei und sogar bis zur Zeit des Pausanias 
noch bestanden habe, lehnt Dinsmoor das Bestehen des Alten Tempels schon fiir die 
Zeit nach den Perserkriegen und das des Opisthodoms fiir die Zeit nach dem 4. 
Jahrhundert giinzlich ab. 
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Obwohl ich die Richtigkeit meiner entgegengesetzten Ansicht schon oft bewiesen 
habe, werde ich das Bestehen des Alten Tempels und seines Opisthodoms bis an das 
Ende der rémischen Zeit in meinem Buche nochmals ausfiihrlich beweisen. Hier 
mag nur an einige Tatsachen, die gegen Dinsmoors neue Theorie sprechen, kiirz 
erinnert werden. 

Ist es schon seltsam, dass das Hinterhaus meines Alten Athena-Tempels nach 
Dinsmoor in den Inschriften des 5. und des 4. Jahrhunderts den Namen Opisthodom 
gefiihrt haben soll, obwohl die Kultcella der Athena, deren Hinterhaus den Opis- 
thodom bildete, damals nicht mehr bestanden haben soll, so darf es weiter als un- 
denkbar bezeichnet werden, dass die Athener in der Glanzzeit ihrer Geschichte, 
niimlich von den Perserkriegen bis zur Fertigstellung des Parthenons, keinen ein- 
zigen Tempel ihrer Géttin Athena auf der Akropolis gehabt und ihr hochheiliges 
Kultbild nach Dinsmoor in einem kleinen offenen Bezirk unter dem spiiteren 
Erechtheion aufgestellt haben sollen. Warum haben sie denn, so muss man 
fragen, die Ostcella des Alten Athena-Tempels, in der das alte hochheilige Kultbild 
bis zu den Perserkriegen Jahrhunderte lang gestanden hatte. nicht einmal provi- 
sorisch zur Aufnahme des von Salamis heimgebrachten Bildes wiederhergestellt, 
wenn sie das Hinterhaus dieser Cella, wie Dinsmoor behauptet, nicht nur repariert, 
sondern sogar noch zwei Jahrhunderte lang als Schatzhaus benutzt haben? Ist es 
ferner denkbar, dass die Athener das uralte Kultbild sogar wiihrend der fast dreis- 
sigjiihrigen Bauzeit des Erechtheions in jenem offenen Bezirk zwischen den Baugeriis- 
ten stehen gelassen haben? Warum haben sie es wiihrend dieser langen Bauzeit 
nicht wenigstens in dem damals schon bestehenden Parthenon untergebracht? 

Dinsmoor hat natiirlich gesehen, dass seine neue Theorie iiber den Fortfall des 
Alten Athena-Tempels unmittelbar nach den Perserkriegen entscheidend widerlegt 
wird durch die Nachricht des Xenophon (/Tell., 1, 6,1), dass der radaxds vads rns ’AOnvas 
in demselben Jahre in Brand geraten sei, als Kallias Archont in Athen und Pityas 
Ephoros in Sparta war und als eine Mondfinsternis stattfand, niimlich im Jahre 406. 
Er hat selbst zugestanden (8.325, An.2), dass unter dem als zadaws bezeichneten 
Athena-Tempel auf keinen Fall weder das im Jahre 407 vollendete Erechtheion, 
noch der neue grosse Parthenon verstanden werden kénne, sondern nur mein Alter 
Athena-Tempel. Da er dies aber nicht zugeben kann oder will, sucht er die voll- 
kommen gesicherte Nachricht des Xenophon dadurch fortzuschaffen, dass er sie 
verdiichtigt und einem spiiteren “‘unwissenden Interpolator” zuschreibt! 

Fiir ebenso unzuliissig halte ich es, wenn er den im 5. und 4. Jahrhundert éfter 
neben dem Opisthodom erwiihnten dpxaios veds nicht in meinem Alten Athena-Tem- 
pel, sondern im neuen Erechtheion erkennen will. Denn abgesehen davon, dass ein 
ganz neuer Tempel in der amtlichen Sprache niemals als apxaios bezeichnet werden 
kann, ist es nicht zulissig, den von L. B. Holland unter der Ostcella des Erech- 
theions nachgewiesenen kleinen offenen Bezirk, iiber dessen Zweck wir gar nichts 
wissen, als ** Tempel” zu bezeichnen. Das tut zwar Dinsmoor auch nicht direkt, 
aber er nimmt an, dass dort das alte Kultbild im ganzen 5. Jahrhundert gestanden 
habe und sogar wiihrend der langen Bauzeit des Erechtheions. Er tut dies zu dem 
Zwecke, um den iiber jenem Bezirk errichteten Bau, die Ostcella des Erechtheions, 
sofort nach ihrer Vollendung als apxaios veds rHs Tlo\ados bezeichnen zu diirfen. Aber 
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die Ostcella des Erechtheions ist, wie ich schon oft dargelegt habe, zum Ersatz fiir 
die Ostcella meines Alten Athena-Tempels geplant und gebaut worden, nicht zum 
Ersatz fiir jenen kleinen offenen Bezirk. 

Neben der wichtigen Angabe Xenophons iiber den Brand des Alten Athena-Tem- 
pels im Jahre 406 besitzen wir iiberdies noch die schon oben erwiihnte Nachricht des 
Demosthenes (XXIV, 136) iiber einen Brand des Opisthodoms, jene Nachricht, die 
Dinsmoor eingehend besprochen und zum Titel seiner beiden Aufsiitze gewihlt hat. 
Da der als Schatzhaus dienende Opisthodom nach mir stets und nach Dinsmoor 
wenigstens bis zu den Perserkriegen das Hinterhaus meines Alten Athena-Tempels 
gebildet hat, so liegt die Annahme nahe, dass es sich bei Xenophon und Demos- 
thenes um denselben Brand handelt. Dass dies tatsiichlich zutrifft, habe ich 
schon vor fast 50 Jahren durch mehrere gute Griinde bewiesen (Ath. Mitt. 1887, 
34ff.). Unter diesen Beweisen, die ich spiiter noch vermehren konnte, befinden sich 
zwei amtliche Inschriften aus der Zeit bald nach 406, in denen, wie auch Dinsmoor 
(S.313) zugibt, von der Reparatur eines verbrannten Tempels die Rede ist. der beim 
Pandroseion gelegen haben muss und der Athena Polias geweiht war. Das passt 
fiir den neben dem Pandroseion gelegenen Opisthodom meines Alten Athena-Tem- 
pels offenbar sehr gut. Uber die Datierung beider Inschriften (J.G. II, 1654 und 
1.G. XII, 1977) ist friiher viel gestritten worden: ich habe sie friiher in Ubereinstim- 
mung mit Dinsmoor in die Zeit unmittelbar nach 406 gesetzt, halte sie aber jetzt, 
ebenfalls im Einklang mit ihm, fiir etwas jiinger und setze sie um 394-91 an. 

Nun behauptet aber Dinsmoor (5.160), dass die Worte des Demosthenes das 
Jahr 406 fiir den Opisthodom-Brand ausschliéssen, und beruft sich dabei auf E. 
Petersen (Ath. Mitt. 1887, 64), auf A. C. Johnson (A.J.A. 1914, 8) und auf viele 
andere Forscher, die alle iiberzeugend bewiesen hiitten, dass der von Demosthenes 
erwiihnte Brand erst nach dem Jahre 403 erfolgt sein miisse. Dass diese Behaupt- 
ung unrichtig ist, werde ich in meinem Buche “Die Haupttempel der Akropolis” 
nochmals eingehend beweisen. Hier mag folgendes geniigen: 

Der attische Redner will im § 133 solche Miinner Athens anfiihren, die trotz ihrer 
hohen Stellung bei der Ubertretung von Gesetzen ins Gefiingnis gekommen sind. 
In seinem Zitat aus Demosthenes lisst aber Dinsmoor, ebenso wie es friiher auch 
andere Forscher getan haben, gerade diejenigen Worte aus, auf die ich stets grosses 
Gewicht gelegt habe, niimlich die Angabe des Redners, dass er sich bei den “mit 
Namen genannten” Miinnern auf die Zeit nach Euklid, also nach 403, beschriinken 
wolle. _Nachdem er sodann vier solcher Miinner mit Namen angefiihrt hat, schliesst 
er diesen Abschnitt ausdriicklich mit den Worten ab: “aber alle diese mussten den 
Gesetzen gehorchen.”” Wenn er darauf ohne Anfiihrung von Namen noch zwei 
ganze Behérden nennt, die ins Gefiingnis gekkommen waren, niimlich neben einer 
Getreidebehiérde auch die Schatzmeister der Athena und die der anderen Géotter, so 
haben wir nicht das geringste Recht, jene zeitliche Beschriinkung (nach 403) auch 
auf diese Behérden auszudehnen und das Jahr 406 auszuschliessen. Ganz unzu- 
lissig ist es, mit Johnson anzunehmen, dass die zwei Behérden zeitlich nach den 
vier mit Namen genannten Minnern ins Gefiingnis gekommen seien. Nun wissen 
wir weiter aus den Urkunden der Schatzmeister, dass die doppelte Behérde der 
Schatzmeister vom Jahre 435 bis 406 bestanden hat, aber im Jahre 404 durch eine 
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gemeinsame Behérde ersetzt war. Es passt also vorziiglich, wenn der Brand des 
Opisthodoms im Jahre 406 stattgefunden hatte und wenn die doppelte Behérde 
der Tamiai damals ins Gefiingnis gekommen und bald darauf durch eine einzige 
gemeinsame Behirde ersetzt worden war. 

Es ist demnach tatsiichlich unrichtig, wenn Dinsmoor und andere behaupten, dass 
die Worte des Demosthenes meine Datierung des Opisthodom-Brandes ins Jahr 
406 nicht gestatteten. Das ergibt sich fiir jeden Unparteiischen schon aus der 
Tatsache, dass einer der besten Kenner der Akropolis und ihrer Geschichte, Walter 
Judeich, der friiher meine Auffassung der Demosthenes-Stelle ebenfalls bekiimpft 
hat, auch in diesem Punkte neuerdings auf meine Seite getreten ist. Er hat in 
einem Aufsatze (Hermes, 1929, 411 ff.) dargelegt, dass Demosthenes meiner Gleich- 
setzung des Brandes des Opisthodoms mit dem des Alten Athena-Tempels durchaus 
nicht widerspricht und dass offenbar der Opisthodom meines Alten Tempels im 
Jahre 406 in Brand geraten und bald darauf, wie die zwei Bau-Inschriften lehren, 
wiederhergestellt worden ist. 

Ich halte es aber fiir meine Pflicht, auf diese und andere Fragen des Alten Tempels 
und des Erechtheions zuriickzukommen und gegeniiber den Darlegungen von 
Dinsmoor (in dieser Zeitschrift), von J. M. Paton (Erechtheum, 1927, 423 ff) und 
von W. Kolbe (Philol. Wochenschr. 1931, 71-83 und 101-18) in meinem Buche 
nochmals ausfiihrlich zu beweisen, dass mein Alter Athena-Tempel mit seinem Opis- 
thodom im Jahre 406 in Brand geraten, aber bald wiederhergestellt worden ist, und 
dass er sogar noch zur Zeit des Strabon und des Pausanias bestanden und das alte 
Bild der Polias enthalten hat. 


II 


Auf die Ruinen des Alten Athena-Tempels und des Erechtheions, die Dinsmoor 
in seinem zweiten Aufsatze vielfach heranzieht, kann ich hier nicht eingehen und 
auch die wichtige Frage nach dem urspriinglichen Plane des Erechtheions hier nicht 
behandeln. Das wird ebenfalls in meinem Buche geschehen. Aber ich méchte hier 
einerseits kurz erkliren, dass ich die beiden Original-Projekte A und B, die Dins- 
moor auf $.317 und 320 seiner Abhandlung mitteilt, fiir unrichtig und sogar fiir 
ganz unmdglich halte, und dass ich auch seinen Projekten F und G (auf 5.321) in 
mehreren Punkten nicht zustimmen kann. Andrerseits méchte ich zu meinem 
eigenen Original-Projekt, das ich zuerst in den Ath. Mitt. von 1904 (S.101 ff. und 
Tafel 6) unter dem Titel “‘Der urspriingliche Plan des Erechtheions”’ besprochen 
habe, hier einige Zusiitze und Berichtigungen mitteilen: 

1. Ich habe friiher angenommen, dass der westliche, nicht zur Ausfiihrung 
gelangte Teil des symmetrisch ergiinzten Erechtheions nicht nur den alten Pandrosos- 
Tempel ersetzen sollte, sondern auch den westlichen Teil meines Alten Athena- 
Tempels, den Opisthodom. Diesen hatte ich mir in einem Obergeschoss, den Pan- 
drosos-Tempel aber in einem Untergeschoss gedacht. Die Zweigeschossigkeit halte 
ich nicht mehr fiir richtig. Als Ersatz fiir den Opisthodom, der mit der éstlichen 
Cella des Alten Tempels nach Fertigstellung des Erechtheions unzweifelhaft abge- 
brochen werden sollte, war die Chalkothek bestimmt, jener grosse Bau mit Vorhalle, 
der siidwestlich vom Parthenon am Ende des 5. Jahrhunderts errichtet worden ist. 
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Das Erechtheion brauchte also keinen neuen Opisthodom zu enthalten. Wie die 
dstliche Cella des Erechtheions mit ihrer Vorhalle ohne Zweifel die Kultcella des 
Alten Polias-Tempels ersetzen und das uralte Kultbild aufnehmen sollte, so ist auch 
die entsprechende westliche Cella mit ihrer Vorhalle meines Erachtens als Ersatz 
fiir den alten Pandrosos-Tempel bestimmt gewesen. Dieser war aber nicht abge- 
brochen und ersetzt worden und wurde daher von Pausanias westlich vom heiligen 
Olbaum noch gesehen und als “zusammenhiingend (cvvexs) mit dem Polias-Tempel” 
bezeichnet, der ebenfalls stehen geblieben war. 

Der neue, nur geplante Pandrosos-Tempel sollte eine westliche Vorhalle erhalten, 
wie wir sie nach der antiken Darstellung des alten Pandrosos-Tempels in dem 
bekannten Giebelrelief mit dem heiligen Olbaum (R. Heberdey, Altattische Poros- 
skulptur, 1919, S.16 und Tafel IT) auch bei dem alten Tempel annehmen diirfen. 
Denn trotz mancher, von anderen Forschern geiiusserten Bedenken nehme ich noch 
immer an, dass in jenem Giebel rechts der Pandrosos-Tempel mit seiner westlichen 
Vorhalle dargestellt ist und links die Mauer des Erechtheus-Tempels mit dem heiligen 
Olbaum, den Herodot (VIII, 55) in diesem Tempel gesehen hat. Wenn Dinsmoor 
(5.323) glaubt, dass Herodot an dieser Stelle schon von dem neuen Erechtheion 
spreche, so ist das, abgesehen von der Unwahrscheinlichkeit, die sich aus der Zeit 
von Herodots Aufenthalt in Athen ergibt (Pauly-Wissowa, II Suppl. 1913, 247), 
aus dem einfachen Grunde nicht méglich, weil der Olbaum nach den Worten Hero- 
dots noch im Erechtheus-Tempel stand, wiihrend er beim ausgefiihrten Erechtheion 
sich ausserhalb des Gebiiudes, innerhalb des Pandroseions befand. 

2. In meiner Besprechung des amerikanischen Werkes, The Erechtheum (Philol. 
Wochenschr. 1928, 1062-75) habe ich auf S.1071 an meiner Ergiinzung einer steiner- 
nen Zwischendecke im Westraume des Erechtheions festgehalten, obwohl eine solche 
von den Verfassern jenes wertvollen Buches und auch von fast allen anderen 
Archiologen verworfen wird. Ich durfte das ohne Bedenken tun, weil die Ruine 
des Baues eine solche Decke unbedingt verlangt, wie ich seit langem in meinen 
Vortriigen und Aufsiitzen gezeigt habe. Diese Beweise wird mein Buch iiber die 
Burgtempel ausfiihrlich bringen. Hier kann ich zu meiner Freude einen neuen 
entscheidenden Beweis mitteilen, den die Erechtheion-Inschriften selbst fiir die 
ehemalige Existenz dieser Steindecke liefern. Es ist kaum verstiindlich, dass 
dieser urkundliche Beweis seit fast 100 Jahren von allen Forschern iibersehen 
worden ist. 

In der Inschrift 7.G. I, 374 (Stein III, Kol. VII, Z.56—60) heisst es: rév dpoger 
kahioracw rév xaumidev: cedida eis xai ras Erayayoow els Exacrer. 
Hier haben leider alle Epigraphiker die antike Interpunktion zwischen rév xaymidev 
und cedida entweder missachtet oder fortgelassen und haben dafiir meist zwischen 
kahoracw und rév kauridev eine moderne Interpunktion angenommen oder sogar in 
den Text eingefiigt, indem sie iibersetzten: “‘den (Arbeitern), welche die Decke 
herstellten, (indem sie) eine gebogene Platte in ihr Lager (legten) und die anderen 
Platten heranschafften und jede in ihr Lager (legten).’’ Sie haben niimlich nicht 
beachtet, dass die antike Interpunktion offenbar dem Leser zeigen sollte, dass rév 
kau7idev nicht zu cedida gehdre, sondern zu dem Vorhergehenden dpogév, und dass 
daher iibersetzt werden miisse: “den (Arbeitern), welche die gebogene Decke herstell- 
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ten, indem sie eine Platte in ihr Lager (legten) und die anderen Platten heranschaff- 
ten und jede in ihr Lager (legten).”’ Die dpogé xauwide war eine dachfirmige, oben 
gebogene Decke, die zum Abfluss des Regenwassers in der Mitte stiirker war als an 
ihren beiden Traufseiten. Sie bestand aus 4 freiliegenden Balken und 2 Wand- 
balken, die hinter den 4 Siitulen und den 2 Wandpfeilern der westlichen Wand lagen 
und zwischen sich die in der Inschrift genannten Platten (cedides) mit ihren eingear- 
beiteten Kassetten aufnahmen. 

Dass diese Decke ferner aus Stein und nicht aus Holz bestand, lehrt uns dieselbe 
Inschrift an zwei anderen Stellen: Erstens ist in den Zeilen 74-76 von der Herstel- 
lung eines Geriistes unter derselben Decke fiir ihre enkaustische Bemalung die 
Rede, die bekanntlich nur auf Marmor iiblich war. Zweitens wird in derselben 
Inschrift (Stein II, Kol. V, Z.37-44) von der Herstellung von Kassetten (xadipuara) 
in den Platten (cedides) gesprochen, wobei es sich offenbar ebenfalls um Steinarbeit 
handelt. Da sich nun im Westraume des Erechtheions deutliche Reste einer 
dachférmigen Steindecke erhalten haben, liefert die inschriftliche Urkunde eine 
endgiiltige Bestiitigung des ehemaligen Vorhandenseins der Steindecke. 

Diese Feststellung hat eine grosse Bedeutung fiir die Gestaltung des nur geplanten 
urspriinglichen Projektes des Erechtheions und auch des ausgefiihrten Baues. 
Denn sie lehrt uns, dass in dem nur geplanten Erechtheion der dreiteilige Mittel- 
raum ohne hélzernes Dach sein sollte. Nur seine mittlere Pfeilerhalle (zapacras), 
die eine Verbindung zwischen den beiden, mit Steindecken versehenen Vorhallen 
im Norden und im Siiden bildete, besass ein steinernes Dach und dies war még- 
lichst niedrig angeordnet, niimlich in der Héhe des Tiirsturzes der Nordhalle, 
damit der im westlichen Raum unter freiem Himmel stehende heilige Olbaum 
seine Zweige iiber dies Dach ausbreiten konnte. Im ausgefiihrten Bau, der im 
Westen mit der mittleren Pfeilerhalle endete, weil der westliche Raum mit dem 
Olbaum und auch der geplante neue Pandrosos-Tempel nicht zur Ausfiihrung 
gelangt waren, musste als westlicher Abschluss die hohe Westwand mit ihren Siulen 
und ihrem Giebel errichtet werden. Und da diese Wand nicht gut ohne Dach in 
die Luft ragen konnte, ist iiber dem niedrigen steinernen Dach wahrscheinlich doch 
noch ein hélzernes Dach hergestellt worden. 

Der geplante dreiteilige Mittelbau mit seiner nérdlichen Vorhalle war zweifellos 
als Ersatz fiir den von Herodot (VIII, 55) erwiihnten ilteren Erechtheus-Tempel 
bestimmt, der den heiligen Olbaum enthielt, und sollte daher neben dem Dreizack- 
mal und dem Salzbrunnen Poseidons auch den Olbaum Athenas enthalten. Aber 
durch die Beschneidung des Planes wurde der Olbaum aus dem neuen Erechtheus- 
Tempel ausgeschlossen und stand nunmehr in dem offenen Raum, der jetzt zum 
anstossenden alten Pandrosos-Tempel gerechnet und deshalb Pandroseion genannt 
wurde. 

Die schon friiher von mir nachgewiesene Verschiebung der geplanten Westwand 
der Mittelhalle um 3 Fuss nach Osten und die entsprechende Verkleinerung der 
siidlichen Korenhalle scheint nicht nur, wie ich friiher annahm und wie auch im 
Buche Erechtheum (5.169) angenommen wird, durch das unter der Westwand 
liegende Schachtgrab des Kénigs Kekrops veranlasst zu sein, sondern vielleicht 
auch durch das Bestreben, dem Olbaum nach Osten mehr Platz zu gewiihren. 
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3. Die jetzige Zisterne unter dem Westraum stammt nicht erst aus spiiter Zeit, 
wie die Verfasser des Erechtheums (5.196 und 496) angenommen haben, sondern 
ist schon im 5. Jahrhundert als “ Erechtheisches Meer” hergestellt worden, war also 
jener beriihmte Brunnen, der angeblich Meerwasser enthielt. Er hat damals eine 
marmorne Decke erhalten, die aus sieben miichtigen, 0.45 m. dicken Blécken 
bestand, deren westliche Enden noch jetzt unter der Westwand liegen, im Ausseren 
zwei Stufen bilden und im Inneren abgebrochen sind. Aus diesem Tatbestande 
habe ich seit Jahrzehnten den Schluss gezogen, dass der Fussboden des Westraumes 
zugleich die Steindecke der in den Felsen gehauenen Zisterne gebildet habe. Ob- 
wohl mir mehrere Forscher hierin zugestimmt haben, wie A. Michaelis (Jb. Arch. I., 
1902, 81) und O. Walter (Fiihrer der Akropolis, 1929, 83), haben mir andere wider- 
sprochen und unter ihnen auch die Verfasser des Buches Erechtheum. Gleichwohl 
liisst sich das Vorhandensein der marmornen Decke iiber der Zisterne sicher nach- 
weisen, was durch Zeichnungen und Erklirungen in meinem Buche geschehen soll. 
Hier sei nur schon darauf hingewiesen, dass die Oberfliiche der Deckensteine als 
Fussboden des Westraumes um eine volle Stufe héher lag als die Schwelle der grossen 
Nordtiir und als der Fussboden des Mittelraumes. Infolgedessen hatte der 
nérdliche Deckenstein eine 4 Fuss breite Einarbeitung fiir die beiden hélzernen 
Tiirfliigel der Nordtiir erhalten und besass, um dennoch tragfiihig zu sein, eine 
Breite von 6 Fuss, wiihrend die 5 mittleren Steine nur 4 Fuss breit waren. Auch 
der siidliche Stein hatte die gréssere Breite von 6 Fuss, damit er unter den westlichen 
Teil der Siidwand hinuntergreifen und diese Mauer mit der Schwelle der Tiir zur 
Korenhalle tragen konnte. Die von Stevens angenommenen beiden unteren Stufen 
der Treppe zur Korenhalle werden hierdurch iiberfliissig. 

Damit die Zisterne, die in ihrem unteren Teile in den Felsen eingeschnitten war, 
auch in ihrem oberen Teile wasserdichte Wiinde hatte, waren ihre vier Seiten mit 
Mértelmauern verstiirkt, die oben mit diinnen Marmorplatten abgedeckt waren. 
Die urspriingliche Lage dieser Platten hat G. Th. Stevens (Erechtheum, 163) 
richtig erkannt, diese aber irrtiimlich fiir Fussbodenplatten des Westraumes erkliirt. 
wiihrend sie in Wirklichkeit nur die Unterlagsteine fiir die grossen Marmorbalken 
der Brunnendecke gebildet haben. 

4. Die spiiteren Schicksale des Erechtheions und besonders der beiden stzinernen 
Decken seines Westraumes verdienen hier noch kurz besprochen zu werden, weil die 
von Dinsmoor am Schlusse seiner beiden Abhandlungen (S$.325—-26) gegebene Schil- 
derung der spiiteren Geschichte des Erechtheions sich wesentlich anders gestaltet. 

Ich stimme mit Dinsmoor zuniichst darin iiberein, dass das alte Kultbild nach der 
Fertigstellung des Erechtheions 1m Jahre 407 in seiner Ostcella aufgestellt worden 
ist, halte es aber fiir sicher, dass das Bild am Anfange des 4. Jahrhunderts in den 
wiederhergestellten Alten Athena-Tempel zuriickgebracht worden und dort bis 
zum Ende der griechisch-rémischen Zeit geblieben ist, wiihrend Dinsmoor mit 
anderen die Meinung vertritt, dass das alte Kultbild stets im Erechtheion geblieben 
und dieser neue Bau als “Alter Athena-Tempel” bezeichnet worden sei. Doch 
sollen diese verschiedenen Meinungen iiber die Geschichte des Erechtheions im 4. 
Jahrhundert hier nicht besprochen werden. Es sind die spiiteren Schicksale, die hier 


noch erédrtert zu werden verdienen. 
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Wie die Verfasser des Erechtheum (S.178-80) eine provisorische Reparatur des 
Erechtheions nach einem Brande in friihrémischer Zeit annehmen, so glaubt auch 
Dinsmoor an einen solchen Brand, hiilt es jedoch fiir méglich, dass dieser mit dem 
Brande identisch ist, den er ohne Berechtigung fiir das Jahr 377 im alten Opisthodom 
annimmt und willkiirlich auf das Erechtheion iiberspringen lisst. Aber erstens 
kann die nachgewiesene provisorische Reparatur unméglich schon im 4. Jahrhundert 
erfolgt sein und zweitens ist es iiberhaupt keine Feuersbrunst gewesen, die das 
Erechtheion beschiidigt hat, sondern ein Erdbeben. Denn weder konnte der 
Westraum des Erechtheions mit seinen beiden steinernen Decken iiberhaupt in 
Brand geraten, noch zeigt der Bau selbst irgend welche Brandspuren aus jener Zeit. 
Es muss ein starkes Erdbeben gewesen sein, das die Siiulen der Westfront mit ihrem 
Gebiilk und Giebel umgeworfen und auch die grosse Tiir der Nordhalle mit einem 
Teil der Steindecke dieser Halle zerstért hat. Weiter sind beim Sturz dieser 
schweren Steine auch die beiden steinernen Decken, die ich im Westraume nachge- 
wiesen habe, durchschlagen worden und zusammengestiirzt. Die Zeit dieser 
Zerstérung hat Stevens schon richtig mit mir dem 1. Jahrhundert vor Chr. zuge- 
schrieben (Erechtheum, 178). 

Zum Wiederaufbau des wundervollen Marmorbaues fehlten den Athenern damals 
die nétigen Geldmittel, und daher haben sie zuniichst nur ein primitives Holzdach 
iiber dem Westteil des Tempels hergestellt. Eine griindliche Reparatur ist, wie 
auch Stevens richtig erkannt hat, erst unter dem Kaiser Augustus erfolgt, niimlich 
zu der Zeit, als vor dem Eingang des Parthenons der Rundtempel der Gittin Roma 
und des Kaisers Augustus offenbar von demselben Architekten in den Bauformen 
des Erechtheions erbaut worden ist. Vermutlich haben die Rémer selbst die 
Geldmittel fiir beide Bauten gegeben. Bei diesem griindlichen Umbau des Erech- 
theions ist die obere Steindecke des Westraumes nicht wiederhergestellt worden, 
und daher musste an Stelle der einst iiber der Steindecke befindlichen Vollsiiulen 
eine geschlossene Wand mit diusseren Halbsiiulen und mit drei Fenstern errichtet 
werden. Auch die untere Marmordecke iiber dem “Erechtheischen Meere” 
wurde nicht wiederhergestellt, sondern durch ein Gewélbe mit Kalkmirtel ersetzt, 
das man leider jiingst ganz entfernt hat, weil man es fiir mittelalterlich hielt. Es 
ragte nimlich iiber die Schwellenhéhe der Nordtiir hinaus und konnte daher, wie 
man meinte, nicht aus rémischer Zeit stammen. Nachdem wir aber wissen, dass 
schon der griechische Marmorboden des Westraumes héher als jene Schwelle gelegen 
hat, ist der rémische Ursprung des Gewdlbes nicht unméglich. 

Weiter wurde bei dem Umbau auch die Ostwand des westlichen Raumes erneuert 
und zwar an derselben Stelle und mit denselben fiinf Tiiren, wie sie schon im 5. 
Jahrhundert gebaut worden war. Die von Borrmann und mir schon vor 50 Jahren 
erkannte Verschiebung um 1 Fuss nach Westen, die Stevens (Erechtheum, 156) 
beim rémischen Umbau annimmt, war schon im 5. Jahrhundert wiihrend der griechi- 
schen Bauzeit erfolgt, als man sich entschlossen hatte, die oberen Mauern an der 
SW-Ecke oberhalb der steinernen Decke in nur halber Stirke herzustellen, eine 
Veriinderung, die Stevens (Erechtheum, 172 f.) richtig erkannt und bewiesen hat. 
Die Veranlassung fiir diese Abweichung vom urspriinglichen Plane diirfen wir 
vielleicht in dem siidlichen Deckensteine iiber dem “Erechtheischen Meere”’ erken- 
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nen, der wegen seiner iibergrossen Belastung zu brechen drohte oder vielleicht schon 
gebrochen war. Dieser Stein war an seiner SW-Ecke fiir das Kekropsgrab ausge- 
schnitten und hiitte daher in Fig. 79 auf $.129 von The Erechtheum unterhalb der 
Schichten 16-18 als Schicht 19 gezeichnet werden miissen. Den verwickelten 
Tatbestand werde ich in meinem Buche in Wort und Bild darlegen. 

Schliesslich ist damals auch der Steinbalken der grossen Nordtiir und ein Teil der 
Steindecke der nérdlichen Vorhalle erneuert und zugleich auch ein Holzdach iiber 
dem Westraum hergestellt worden. Dass das letztere im urspriinglichen Plane 
nicht vorgesehen war, wurde oben gezeigt; in dem ausgefiihrten und im Jahre 407 
vollendeten Bau kann es dagegen bestanden haben. Hieriiber und iiber weitere 
Einzelheiten des griechischen Erechtheions Aufschluss zu erhalten, scheint mir 
dadurch miglich, dass in dem Fundament des Tempels der Roma und des Augustus, 
in dem ein Stiick eines Geisons vom griechischen Erechtheion gefunden worden ist 
(Ath. Mitt. 1903, 466), nach weiteren Steinstiicken dieses wertvollen Baudenkmals 
gesucht wird. 

Auf Grund der angefiihrten Tatsachen gestaltet sich die Geschichte des Erech- 
theions und auch des Alten Athena-Tempels mit seinem Opisthodom etwas anders, 
als sie von Dinsmoor in den beiden Aufsiitzen dieser Zeitschrift und von Paton in 
The Erechtheum geschildert worden ist. Ich hoffe jene Tatsachen, wie schon 
gesagt, bald niiher darlegen zu kénnen in meinem Buche Die Haupttempel der 
athenischen Akropolis, das den Abschluss meiner Lebensarbeit auf dem heiligen 
Burgfelsen Athens bilden soll. 

WILHELM DORPFELD 


Troga, iw Mar 1933 
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EXCAVATIONS AT HAGHIOS KOSMAS 
PRELIMINARY REPORT 


Artica is one of the few important sections of the Hellenic world of which prehistoric 
remains have not been thoroughly explored and studied; and yet they were brought 
accidentally to the attention of the scientific world early in the history of prehistoric 
research and only one year after the epoch-making discovery of the shaft graves in 
the citadel of Mycenae by Schliemann. In 1877 a landslide disclosed the chamber 
tombs at Sparta,' and a short while later the tholos tomb of Menidi was discovered 
and excavated.2. The first systematic search for prehistoric remains was conducted 
in 1890 and 1893 by the late V. Staes under the auspices of the Greek Archaeological 
Society,’ and his excavations were followed by those of S. Wide at Aphidnae in 18944 
and of Andreas Skias at Eleusis in 1895—1898.° After that date the work was prac- 
tically abandoned, and only lately it was continued by sporadic excavations of pre- 
historic graves disclosed in various parts of Attica® by Dr. N. Kyparisses, Director of 
the Acropolis and Ephor of Attica. The excavations conducted at Eleusis in the 
summers of 1930-1931 and at Haghios Kosmas in the spring of the same years will 
form, we hope, the beginning of a systematic study of Prehistoric Attica. The final 
report of the work at Eleusis appeared in 1932,’ but the report on Haghios Kosmas 
was delayed because we hoped that the work on that site would be continued and 
that more graves would be excavated.’ This hope is by no means abandoned, but 
since the continuation of the excavation is being delayed for reasons beyond our con- 
trol, the publication of a short report outlining the results thus far obtained has be- 
come necessary. 

' "A@qvaov, VI, 1877, pp. 167 ff. B.C... IT, 1878, pp. 185 ff. Gropengiesser, Graber v. Attika, p. 37, 
Abb. 7. 

> H. Lolling, Das Kuppelgrab bei Menidi, 1880. 3 Eph. Arch. 1895, pp. 198 ff. 

‘Ath. Mitt. XXI, 1896, pp. 385 ff. ® Eph. Arch. 1898, pp. 29 ff. and 1912, pp. 1 ff. 

® Deltion, 11, 1927-28, pp. 60 ff. Cf. also D. Fimmen, Die Kretisch-mykenische Kultur, pp. 6 ff. and 
Gropengiesser, Graber von Attika, I, Athens, 1907. 

7G. E. Mylonas, A./.4A. XXXVI, 1932, pp. 104-117 and Prehistoric Eleusis, 1932. 

* The excavations at Haghios Kosmas were entrusted to me by Dr. K. Kourouniotes, then Director 
of the Greek Archaeological Service. We were fortunate to collaborate with him in this important 
work, whose success is the result of his direction, active interest, ready advice and presence in the field 
and laboratory. We take this opportunity to express again our gratitude to Dr. Kourouniotes. 
Mr. Geo. Bakalakis proved an invaluable assistant as the work progressed and his whole-hearted service 
and keen interest in the work both in the field and in the laboratory merit the highest praise. To both 
these collaborators I am grateful, as well as to the members of the Archaeological Council of Greece 
and to Mr. Papandreou, then Minister of Education, for the funds granted for the work. I am also 
indebted to Professors George P. Oekonomos and Carl W. Blegen for their frequent visits and most 
helpful suggestions, and to Dr. N. Kyparisses for his interest in this work. To the American Council 
of Learned Societies I wish again to express my gratitude for their financial assistance which made 
possible the completion of the architectural plans and photographs of the finds and consequently the 
publication of the present report. Messrs. K. Nikolaides and John Travlos, the architects of the ex- 
cavation, are to be thanked for their drawings, and Messrs. B. Yannikos and G. Kontogeorghis for 
their important contribution in taking care of the pottery uncovered. A brief account of the first 
year’s work was reported to the Academy of Athens. (Cf. Praktika of the Academy, 5, 1930, pp. 319 ff.) 
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The site of Haghios Kosmas lies on the cape that juts into the sea at about the 
fourth kilometer of the road from Old Phaleron, the modern suburb of Athens, to the 


_sea-resort,Ghlyphada. ‘The cape, known today as Haghios Kosmas and in antiquity 


as the Kolias Akra,' is rather low at its base or east side, forming a sandy neck which 
in winter time is often submerged, but it rises about 8.25 m. above sea level at its 
highest westernmost point (Fig. 1). The north end of the headland is occupied by 
modern buildings erected upon an artificially levelled terrace, one of which is the 
little chapel of Haghios Kosmas after which the cape today is named. The south 
side has a ragged outline, caused by the caving in of the edges undermined by the 
sea-water. A little beyond the abrupt and rocky west side, and separated from it by 
a narrow sandy porthmos, extends a flat reef which once formed part of the cape and 
is now for the most part under water. 

The site was at first tested by five different trenches dug at various points and in 
hypothetical layers of 0.20 m.; later a central part of it was completely cleared. 


Fic. 1.—Site or Hacuios Kosmas 


The evidence obtained from this work was homogeneous and established the follow- 
ing stratigraphical data. The filling covering the soft rock of the headland was at 
places very thin and only in its south, southwest, and southeast sides averaged at 
points 1.50 m. in depth. Immediately below the surface, and in places below the 
laver of sand deposited in the long span of time, appeared a Late Helladic filling, 
averaging 0.40 m. in depth. In fact, stone foundations of Late Helladic structures 
project above the present surface of the hill in many points. Pottery found in this 
laver will place it in the Late Helladic II and the Late Helladie III periods. An 
actual break between these two periods was not found at Haghios Kosmas.? The 
Late Helladic filling was followed in many parts of the excavated area by a layer of 
sand averaging 0.15 m. in depth, below which and at various points, we found an 
Early Helladic layer averaging 1 m. in thickness and reaching to the rock every- 
where. Foundations of structures belonging to at least two different villages were 


1 Cf. Kastriotes, Eph. Arch. 1897, pp. 93 ff., 1915, pp. 134 ff. J. Day, in A.J.A. XXXVI, 1932, 
pp. 1-11. 2 The same was noticed at Eleusis, A.J.A. XXXVI, 1932, p. 107. 
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discovered in the Early Helladic filling. Those belonging to the earlier village are 
comparatively few and are laid upon the rock itself. Structures belonging to the 
second village seem to have been inhabited for a long period, as we found in them 
different floor levels, and at least two of them were altered and rearranged. No 
evidence was obtained in the Early Helladic filling necessitating the assumption of 
cultural or racial changes within that period, and it is evident that only long use 
necessitated the building of the second settlement. The extent of the second Early 
Helladic village could not definitely be established, since the sides of the promontory 
on the north, west, and south terminate abruptly, owing to the caving in of the land. 
The Early Helladic level, on the other hand, could not be reached on the east side, 
since we found ourselves below sea-level and in sea-water before we could even reach 
the bottom of the Late Helladic layer. But it seems that the village extended to the 
east and to the present neck, if we may judge from the few remains of walls and 
abundant sherds that were found on its northeast side. The uppermost layers of the 
Early Helladic filling in two of the trenches were composed of ashes, burned earth 
and carbonized matter, proving that at least part of the second village was finally 
destroyed by fire. 

The Late Helladic settlement covered the entire area of the neck and of the head- 
land, and spread beyond the present west side of the cape. Foundations of Late 
Helladic houses, cemented under the influence of sea-water, are exposed on the bare 
surface of the reef extending beyond that side. 

The architectural remains, mostly foundations, of the second Early Helladic 
village are numerous and interesting. They are well preserved on the south side of 
the headland, where they rise at places to the height of one meter. They average 
0.75 m. in thickness and are built with rather small stones laid in mortar, quite often 
diagonally to each other in a herring-bone arrangement (Fig. 2) common in the sec- 
ond city of Troy, in Eutresis, and in Thermi.' In places, where the foundations are 
better preserved, they terminate on the top in a surface artificially levelled by means 
of small flat stones, to form a bed on which the mud brick walls of the superstructure 
were laid. The remains uncovered clearly prove that the houses were built in 
blocks, separated by narrow winding roads averaging 1.40 m. in width and paved 
with sherds and flagstones, and that they had common party walls, a principle of 
construction not uncommon in Early Helladic days? (Fig. 3). They are of a rec- 
tangular shape, are rather broad than long, * are separated by cross walls into two or 
more sections, and have a front court which in one instance, in House E, was paved 
with flagstones. Access to the houses from the courts and to the rooms was ob- 
tained by well-constructed doorways averaging 0.75 m. in breadth, narrowing dis- 
tinctly toward the top. Across these doorways the lower course of the foundation is 
continued, thus forming well-made thresholds. Pivot stones found in situ a little 
beyond one of the door-jambs in the interior oft he houses (Fig. 4p) prove that the 
openings were closed with doors, probably made of wood and skins, fastened on 

!W. Doerpfeld, Troja und Ilion, p. 47, fig. 9. H. Goldman, Eutresis, p. 15, fig. 12. W. Lamb, 
B.S.A, XXX, 1928-1930, p. 6, pl. iv, 4. 

2 Cf. C. W. Blegen, Zygouries, p. 6, fig. 9. Thermi, W. Lamb, op. cit., fig. 1, 3, pl. 1. 
*In this they are more similar to the houses of Zygouries and of Phylakopi than to those from 


Troy II. 


Fic. 3.—Roapway (a) AND Remains or Howse E. EI, Court, EII anp III, Rooms 
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4.—ENTRANCE TO Howse E: b, Cotumn Base or MeGaron M. P, Pivot Stone or Howse E. 
I, Boturos No. 1. g, L.H. Grave 
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wooden poles swinging on a pivot. The floors of the rooms were made of rammed 
earth and were raised from time to time. No evidence whatever was discovered 
illustrating the types of roofs employed, nor were any post-holes or remains found 
proving the use of columns for their support. The raised floor levels and the altera- 
tions and repairs observed in different walls indicate that the life of the second Early 
Helladie village was along one. The alterations are very apparent in House H; the 
northeast room of this dwelling was in a later period turned into a one-room separate 
house. The doorway which once united it with the rest of the building was at that 
time built in, as can very clearly be seen in Figure 5. 

Remains belonging to the earliest village are founded on the rock, are very scanty, 
and evidently belong to rectangular houses. Five bothroi were found cut in the rock, 
three of a round and two of an ellip- 
tical shape. Their walls were not 
covered with clay lining and the 
rock formed their floor. They were 
found almost packed with earth, 
with sherds some of which, put to- 
gether, gave us almost complete 
vases, together with a few bones, 
belonging to small animals, appar- 
ently to sheep or goats, and swine, 
and with a few broken stone tools 
and articles. Above the rock level 
and in the soft filling no traces of 
artificially constructed openings for 
these bothrot were found. The position of two of them immediately behind door 
openings and the discovery of the pivot stone of the outer door of House E directly 
over bothros No. 1 (Fig. 4, 1) seem to prove decidedly that the bothrot belong to an 
earlier period than that of the second Early Helladic settlement. The vases found 
in them are identical with those found in the filling of the earlier village, and this 
seems to indicate they formed part of that settlement. Such bothroi have been 
found in practically all the excavated Early Helladic settlements. Their function, 
however, is not as yet determined. The absence of ashes from our specimens seems 
to preclude the possibility of their being used as ovens.!. On the other hand, the 
discovery of few animal bones will not permit one to accept them as rubbish pits. 
It is possible to assume that they were used as subterranean storage pits, and that 
they were filled when the houses to which they belonged were pulled down.? This 
assumption, however, is highly conjectural and their purpose must for the time 


Fic. ENTRANCE 


remain undetermined. 
Foundations of Late Helladic structures were found built over the remains of the 
second Early Helladic village. They are constructed of large stones and in places 


1 As I have suggested for the Bothroi of Orchomenos in my Neolithic Age, pp. 161-164. 

? Bothroi are known from Orchomenos (Bulle, Orchomenos, I, pp. 25 ff.), Eutresis (Goldman, op. cit. 
pp. 16, 19, 26), Korakou (Blegen, Korakou, pp. 75, 76), Gonia (Blegen, Gonia, pp. 60 ff.), Zygouries 
(Blegen, Zygouries, pp. 26, 28, 76, 77, 215), Thermi (Lamb, B.S.A. XXX, 1928-30, p. 10). 
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project above the present surface of the soil. Many of them were completely de- 
stroyed when stones from them were used for building the modern structures on the 
north point of the headland, and others are preserved in a fragmentary state. 
Megaron M, measuring 4.50 m. in breadth, is quite representative of the finds. Its 
long walls are not preserved to their entire length, but since its entrance-way was un- 
covered above the entrance of Early Helladic house E, we have the approximate 
length of the structure amounting to 8.20 m. Beyond its entrance-way the flat 
stone base of a column was found in situ, indicating by its relative position to the 


Fic. 7.—REMAINS OF MEGARON N 


longitudinal axis of the building that the structure had an open porch apparently 
supported by two columns (Fig. 4b). At the southeast corner of the inner section 
of this megaron, and in situ, was found a clay terracotta bathtub measuring 1.30 m. 
in maximum length (Fig. 6). The building belonged to the Late Helladic III period 
and it was inhabited to the closing vears of that era. Below the floor of this mega- 
ron and over the latest Early Helladic floor level of House H, two Late Helladic 
graves of children came to light, and two more graves of the same period were found 
below the floor level of an adjacent Late Helladic III structure.' 

Remains of Late Helladic III houses were found on the neck of the cape and on the 


! This proves that the custom of burying children below floors continued in Late Helladic times. 
Cf. A.J.A. XXXVI, 1932, p. 109. Prehistoric Eleusis, p. 160, Korakou, p. 102, Eph. Arch., 1891, 


pp. 27-28. 
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reef extending beyond the west side of the headland.' Very interesting is Megaron 
N, on the southeast side of the neck, entirely submerged today and practically de- 
stroved by modern fishermen (Fig. 7). Evidently a single row of columns placed on 
the longitudinal axis supported the roof. The house was inhabited to the close of 
the Late Helladic III period, as is proved by a krater of the warrior vase type. The 
headland in that period was surrounded by a fortification wall built in the Cyclo- 
paean method of construction. Scanty remains of these fortification works are 
preserved on the south and southeast sides of the headland. 

The pottery discovered in the Early Helladic villages presents close similarities to 
that found in contemporary settlements in the Peloponnesos and the rest of the 
mainland of Greece. Among the slipped ware found in the bothrot and in the first 
village, the finer is a thin 
pottery made of well-levi- 
gated clay excellently fired, 
covered inside and out by a 
fine slip of a greyish blue 
color carefully polished.? The 
greater quantity of the 
sherds, however, belong to 
the polished and glazed va- 
rieties and their surface is 
covered usually by a well- 
polished, firm slip of a red 
to brown color, and less 
often by the well-known wur- 


ware of a good quality is 
characteristic of the early 


period of the second village, 


8.—TyprcaL E. H. Vases THE SETTLEMENT 


while a ware covered with a Fic. 
red wash usually prevails 
during the later vears. No painted ware was found, and the incised and stamped 
pieces were comparatively few. The characteristic Early Helladic sauce-boats with 
horizontal or vertical handles, varied spouts, and a low or a high base, were very 
common, both in the first and in the second villages (Fig. 8). The earlier examples 
are better made and are covered with the grey-blue slip or the black glaze. Bowls 
with inverted rims and a flat or raised base are also numerous (Fig. 8b). It seems 
that they were very common towards the end of the Early Helladic period, as a great 
number were found on the uppermost floor level of the second village. Askoi, small 
and large, are also usual (Fig. 8c). Their handles, from rim to shoulder, are broad 
! They seem to prove Negris’ conclusions of the sinking of the coast line of the Phaleric Bay in ancient 


times: ef. Ath. Mitt. XXIX, 1904, pp. 348 ff., and give us a terminus post quem for the dating of that 
event. Milchhoefer’s supposition of the elevation of the coast line seems doubtful. Cf. Karten von 


Attika, Text II, p. 2. 
? Cf. Zygouries, p. 79; Eutresis, p. 97; “ Asine”™ in Bulletin de la Société Royale des Lettres de Lund, 


1924-25, fase. 2. p. 61. 
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and are usually divided by vertical incisions. Below the handle of the askos illus- 
trated in Figure 8 the incised sign X appears, apparently a common mark of the 
potters of the period.'. Jugs with a spouted opening and strap handles are also com- 
mon, as well as large jars, and deep basins with a rope decoration made of thumb 


impressions and placed a little below their rims.? Flat open bowls with vertical 
necks, suggestive of the so-called frying pans, are also represented, unfortunately by 
merely a few fragments. On one of the earlier samples the beginning of a handle is 
apparent, suggestive of the handles of the Syros “‘frying pans,”’ while in a later ex- 
ample the band of stamped triangles characteristic of the Cycladie vases, is du- 
plicated.* Fragments of pithoi are numerous, some bearing an elaborate stamped 
or applied relief decoration. An almost complete pithos was found in House E. It 
has knobs instead of handles, a flaring rim 
and a pointed bottom, a little above which 
it bears a small spout. The pithos was 
broken in antiquity and was patched by 
means of small lead clamps. A_ vase 
patched with lead was found by Professor 


‘Tsountas in Syros,‘ and it seems that this 


Fig. 9.—Tyricat L. H. I L. H. III Vases 
FROM THE SETTLEMENT 


method of repairing vases, used to the end 
of the classical period, makes its appear- 
ance in Early Helladic times. In the bottom of the pithos and around its base, 
grape-seeds were found, the earliest thus far discovered on the mainland of Greece.* 
Of the coarse vases discovered, more common shapes are jars, shallow and deep 
bowls, and cups with high swung handles.* 

The later pottery can be divided into Late Helladie II and III wares, although 
such division in stratification does not exist at Haghios Kosmas. <A cup of the 
Vaphio shape decorated in brilliant brown-black paint (Fig. 9b), and a jar with a 
matt-painted curvilinear decoration are the best representatives of the Late Helladic 
II varieties, while stirrup vases, jugs, tall-footed kylikes, mostly undecorated, cups 
with high handles, and deep bowls represent the Late Helladic III times? (Fig. 9). 
One of the deep bowls is covered by a black, lustrous metallic paint, similar to the 
glaze found in Geometric ware, while on others we have simple linear patterns 
covering the upper part of the body. From House N we have the greater part of a 
high stemmed krater of the Warrior vase type, with an elaborate decoration of 


connected spirals. 


1 Cf. Zygouries, fig. 92; Phylakopi, pp. 177 ff.; Eutresis, fig. 168; Prehistoric Eleusis, fig. 50. 

? For shape see Zygouries, figs. 70-72, 85; Eutresis, figs. 136, 137, 147. 

> These fragments may belong to baking pans as known from Korakou (p. 13, fig. 15), Zygouries 
(p. 117), Eutresis (figs. 141-143), but they do not seem to be so large, or so rudely made. 

‘ National Museum at Athens, no. 5240. 

’ Grape-seeds belonging to the Middle Helladic period are known from Orchomenos (Bulle, op. cit., 
p. 61) and to the Late Helladic period from Tiryns (Schlieman’s Tiryns, p. 83), but as far as I know the 
seeds found at Haghios Kosmas are the earliest thus far discovered on the mainland of Greece and 
prove that wine was known in that district in Early Helladic times. 

* For shapes, cf. Eutresis, figs. 126, 2, 5; 162; Zygouries, figs. 101-107. 

7 For shapes, cf. Korakou, figs. 54-104. 
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Very few articles made of metal were found in the settlements. Those from the 
Early Helladic filling were so badly corroded that a chemical analysis made in the 
laboratory of the University of Athens did not give definite results. It seems, how- 
ever, that they were of bronze. Stone ob- 
jects were abundant in the Early Helladic 
filling. Millstones and grinders are the 
most common of the stone objects. Be- 
sides the usual elliptical millstones, more 
elaborate specimens were found of a cir- 
cular shape and with borders rising almost 
0.03 m. above the inner surface of their bot- 
toms, giving to the objects the form of a 
baking pan (Fig. 10). Knobs worked in 
the form of bar-handles after a metallic 
prototype are always found on the outer 
face of the borders. The grinders are usu- 
ally of a pyramidal shape, and some of 
them are of large dimensions. Small cy- 
lindrical spools made of stone with beautiful polychrome veins were found in the 
houses of the second Early Helladic village (Fig. 11). Similar examples are known 
from the Cyclades '! and from Zygouries? and are supposed to have served as crush- 
ers of color. In House E and with crusher 5 we found a stone plaque of rectangular 
shape with a border around its inner flat surface, a palette, similar to those found in 
the Cyclades,’ as well as a piece of red paint,‘ and pieces of a bone tube in which the 
paint was kept.° In the same house was found an amulet in the form of a human 

foot, made of greenish steatite with 


; two rows of dots covering the sole, 
as well as the upper part of a stone 
figurine grossly made (Fig. 21, 7). 


In bothros 2, found below the floor 
of House E, was a seal made of 
black steatite and with a bottle- 
shaped body ending above in a knob 
perforated horizontally. It belongs 
to the signet type discussed by Sir 
Arthur Evans, and bears a spirali- 
form motif on its base.6 Obsidian 
flakes and cores were found in such 


Fic. 10.—MILLSTONE AND GRINDER 


Fic. 11.—CRUSHERS FROM THE SETTLEMENT 


abundance in the whole excavated area as to justify the supposition that the Early 
Helladic villages were centers of importation and manufacture of Melian obsidian. 


1 Eph. Arch., 1898, pls. 8, 9; 1899, pls. 10-35, 36. 2 Zygouries, p. 197, fig. 186. 

3 Eph. Arch., 1898, pls. 10, 11-15; 1899, p. 100; Zygouries, fig. 184; Xanthoudides, The Vaulted Tombs 
of Mesara, pls. xxi, xxxviii. 

* Professor Tsountas found only red paint in Cycladic graves. Cf. Eph. Arch., 1898, p. 186, but 
Diimmler and Wolters report blue color from a grave of Amorgos, Ath. Mitt., 1886, p. 24, and 1891, 
p. 58. 5 Cf. Eph. Arch., 1899, pl. 10, 2-3. 6 Palace of Minos, I, pp. 94-95. 
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Probably the most important result of the work at Haghios Kosmas was the dis- 
covery of an Early Helladic cemetery on the shore near the settlements and on either 
side of the neck of the promontory. Most of the filling covering the graves was 
carried away with the sand removed by builders of modern Athens, and today the 
graves are almost on the surface. They are placed in groups. One such group to the 
west of the neck was partially explored in the campaign of 1930, and another on the 
east of the neck was tested in the campaign of 1931. Thus far 20 graves have been 
completely explored. The clearing 
of these presents great difficulties, 
since the interiors are flooded by 
sea-water as soon as the sand and 
earth which fills them are removed. 
Structurally the graves belong to 
two distinct tvypes—cist graves of 
the Cycladice type, made of slabs set 
on edge and having usually a trape- 
zoidal shape (Fig. 12), and graves 
built of unworked stone of a semi- 
circular or of a horse-shoe shape 
(Fig. 13). Both types have en- 
trances in all cases facing toward the 
settlement. The entrances are very 
narrow, averaging 0.45 m. in width, 
and low, averaging 0.40 m. in height, 
and were found closed with large 
slabs (Fig. 14). The small dimen- 
: sions of the entrances prove that 
they were not made for use, but 
rather for the purpose of making the 
¢ graves look more like the houses of 
the living. This was pointed out by 


Fic. 12.—GRAVES OF THE Cist Tyre 


Professor Tsountas in connection 
with the graves of Syros, and it was found to be true in the tholos tomb of Krasi ex- 
cavated by Dr. Marinatos.' The evidence obtained in Grave No. 6 proves de- 
cidedly that the dead were lowered into the grave through the roof. The entrance 
of this grave is only 0.35 m. in width and 0.40 in height, and it was found blocked 
by bones which reached to the lintel. Apparently they were brushed aside to make 
room for the last one buried, whose complete skeleton was found in the center of the 
grave and immediately below the large central slab which formed the greater part 
of its roof (Fig. 15). 

The walls of the cist graves made of slabs were more or less perpendicular (Fig. 
12), while those of the built graves inclined inwards perceptibly, usually from a 
point a little above the floor of the grave, and in a manner similar to that noticed in 


(Cf. Eph. Arch., 1899, p. 83. Deltion, 12, 1929, p. 138. 
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the graves of Chalandriane in Syros, and of Krasi in N. Crete (Fig. 13).! This in- 
ward inclination of the walls makes the graves narrower at the top than at the bot- 


tom, and gives to them the appearance of a primitive tholos. In fact, the inclina- 


Fic. 13.—Grave No. 14 oF THE Burtt TyPe 


tion of the walls is effected by each successive course of stone projecting slightly 
beyond the course below, a method of construction employed in a highly perfected 
form in the bee-hive tombs of the Mycenaean world. The roof of the trapezoidal 


Fic. 14.—Grave 16 BEFrorE IT was OPENED 


cist graves was usually composed of one or two large slabs. The roof of the built 
graves, and especially of those possessing a circular or a horse-shoe shape, was 
composed of three or more slabs placed on the walls of the grave and projecting over 


1 Eph. Arch., 1899, figs. 5 and 10; Deltion, 12, 1929, fig. 19. 
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its opening so as to leave a small central hole which was closed by a single large slab. 
The side slabs of the roof were kept in their position by small walls built over them 
which served as counterweights. Over the cover of the graves, especially of the 
built variety, smaller slabs and stones were often placed irregularly and less often 
were laid as a regular pavement (Fig. 14).'. The area of the grave was usually 
marked by a margin of stones recalling the stone circles of the graves discovered by 
Professor Dirpfeld at Leukas.? 

The graves of Haghios Kosmas are family graves, and most of them were used for 
many burials and for a great length of time. Usually the bodies were placed in the 
position of one sleeping on his side, left or right, with one of his hands in front of the 
face and the other over his chest or extended along his body, and with his legs 
slightly or greatly contracted, ac- 
cording to the available space. 
The skeleton discovered in Grave 
No. 6, for instance, was found in a 
greatly contracted position (Fig. 
15).* In other larger and less 
crowded graves, as in Nos. 7, 30, 31, 
the skeletons were found in an ex- 
tended position, with the legs bent 
but slightly. Small flat stones were 
found below the head of some of the 
complete skeletons, acting as_pil- 
lows, a custom common in the Cy- 
clades. No more than one com- 
plete skeleton was found in each of the few graves where they were discovered, and 
it apparently belonged to the person buried last. The remains of previous burials 
were usually brushed aside to make room for the last interment; and this was often 
done even before the flesh was fully decomposed, for in some cases certain bones, 
especially those of the thigh and lower leg, preserved their correct relative position 
even after they were heaped at one of the corners or on the sides of the grave. This, 
as well as the discovery of complete skeletons in graves in which we found bones 
“heaped together,” proves decidedly that Bent’s inference that the flesh was re- 
moved from the bones before interment is unfounded.‘ 

Human bones were found buried outside of Graves 4, 8 and 14. It is interesting 
to note that at least in Graves 4 and 8 the bones of earlier burials were arranged in a 
somewhat orderly fashion, giving to the graves the appearance of an ossuary (Fig. 
16), and that in none of these graves was found the complete skeleton of the person 
buried last. That the burials outside the graves did not belong to slaves or captives 
sacrificed over their master’s tomb is proved by the fact that in two out of the three 
instances, Aterismata were found with the bones. It seems that, in the case of the 
above graves, the deceased were first buried outside the grave and that later their 


Fic. 15.—Bopy Buriep Last GRAVE No. 6 


1 This was noticed in Cycladic graves by Professor Tsountas, Eph. Arch., 1898, p. 142, and by 


Diimmler, Ath. Mitt., 1886, p. 17. 2 Alt Ithaka, pis. 35-41. 
’ Eph. Arch., 1898, p. 147. Cf. Herodotus, IV, 190. ‘J.H.S. V, 1894, p. 49. 
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bones were placed within the tombs. In other words, it seems evident that the 
custom of secondary burials was practiced at Haghios Kosmas. Some of the graves 
contained two and three layers of bones, and in Grave 7 the bone layer had a thick- 
ness of about 0.30 m. Unfortunately the floor of Grave 7 was below sea-level, and 
the sea-water made impossible a minute study of the bones, which, besides, were 
crushed by the cover of the grave which had caved in. 

Small, rectangular cists were found between the larger graves, three of which were 
excavated. In the first no human remains were discovered, but in the other two 
bones were found, proving that these small cists were graves of children.' A circular 
pit, averaging 0.45 cm. in diameter, found near Grave 11, was also explored. We 


Fic. 16.—INTERIOR OF GRAVE No. 8 


might suppose that the pit served as a sacrificial bothros? since there were found in it 
no human bones which might prove that it was a child’s burial and since its shape 
was so different from the small cists used for that purpose; but as no other evidence 
was found to indicate its nature, our assumption can only be advanced as a sug- 
gestion. 

In the graves very few objects were found, but a considerable number of offerings 
was uncovered around them, placed in areas separated from each other by low and 
narrow walls. The laying of the /terismata in this fashion was probably imposed by 
the small dimensions of the graves and by the numerous burials to be accom- 
modated. Vases were the most numerous and most common of the offerings. 
Some of them are well baked, but a good number were either poorly baked or not 
baked at all, but simply dried in the sun. The majority were covered with a red or 
brown slip; a few had a red wash. All of them were exposed to the salty water of the 


1 No child burials were found in the Early Helladic settlements and it seems certain that the children 
as well as the adults were buried in the regular cemeteries. This custom contrasts strongly with the 
intramural burials so characteristic of the Middle Helladic period. 

? For sacrificial bothroi, cf. G. P. Oekonomos, De Profusionum receptaculis sepulchralibus, Athens, 
1921. 
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sea for such a long time that they were almost entirely decomposed. It was possible 
to put together 60 vases from the cemetery, exhibiting a great variety of shapes. 
Besides the sauce-boats, the bowls with the inverted rims, and the askoi illustrated 
above (Fig. 8) in connection with the finds from the settlements, we have the fol- 
lowing shapes: one-handled cups of various profiles and sizes (Fig. 17); one of 
them stands on a ring base, and has a profile of two opposite curves and a slight 
spouted rim (Fig. 17¢),' but most of them have a body reminiscent of the shell of the 
echinus deprived of its needles, a straight neck and a high-swung flat or round 
handle. The surface of practically all of these cups was originally coated with a fine 


Fic. 17.—Cups From THE CEMETERY 


red slip. Jars of a Cyeladic shape are also common, as well as vases of the pyxis 
variety (Fig. 18). 

Of the incised vases found we may here mention the so-called frying pans, and a 
jar with a funnel neck, now missing. The latter is of grevish clay, perfectly baked 
and covered with a glazed slip of a black color on the shoulder and below it, and of a 
red color around its bottom (Fig. 18a). On the shoulder the vase bears an elaborate 
incised decoration of a purely Cyecladic character.2. It was found full of obsidian 
blades and sherds. The so-called frying pans are probably more interesting (Fig. 
19). Besides the fragments discovered we have three almost complete specimens. 
As usual, the outer surface of the bottom is covered with elaborate incised and 


' In profile it recalls the characteristic matt-painted cups of Blegen’s Class B II of the Middle Hella- 
dic period. (Cf. Korakou, p. 27, fig. 38.) The cups could be considered as the prototypes from which 
the Minyan bowls with high-swung handles could have evolved: Cf. Heurtley, in B.S.A. XXIX, 
1927-28, pp. 182 ff., and Mylonas, in Praktika of the Academy of Athens, 6, 1931, pp. 107 ff. 

2 Cf. H. R. Hall, The Civilization of Greece in the Bronze Age, fig. 60, for the Egyptian lily-petal design 
to which our pattern bears a resemblance. 
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stamped designs, among which the spirals filled with a chalky pigment that contrasts 
greatly with the glazed background are the most prominent. The specimens from 
Haghios Kosmas show a more developed form than the vases found in Syros by 
Professor Tsountas, in 
Euboea by the late Dr. 
Papavasileiou, and in Naxos 
by the late Clon Stephanos, 
if we can judge from their 
elaborate handles and their 
developed decoration.! 

As is well known, various 
suggestions were advanced 
for the use of these vases. 
That they could not serve 
as frying pans was pointed 


4 


“ ae, Fic. 18.—VASES FROM THE CEMETERY 
out by Professor Tsountas 


at the time of their first appearance, and he instead favored the idea of their use as 
mirrors. Wolters believes them to be trays on which were placed colors and toilet 
articles. Holland suggested that they served as small drums, the opening being 
covered by a thin skin. Dugas believes that they could be libation vases, and others 
that they could be incense burners.? The 
handles of the specimens from Haghios Kosmas 
and the convex profile of one of these vases prove 
that Holland’s suggestion offers no final proof. 
One of the “frying pans” found in an almost 
vertical position, leaning against one of the cor- 
ners of Grave 12 seems to cast doubt on Dr. 
Wolter’s suggestion, since no toilet articles were 
found beneath it and in that corner. The idea 
that they served as incense burners must also be 
1 Eph. Arch., 1899, pp. 89 ff.; G. A. Papavasileiou, Mepi 
rav év Ei:Boig apxaiwy ragwv, Athens, 1910, pls. B,A2, A3; 1A, 
A2;E. From Paros, cf. also Varoucha in Arch. Eph., 1925 
26, p. 107, fig.9. From Naxos, cf. Frankfort II, pl. VI and 
Congress International, p.218. From Sikinos, cf. Memoires 
des Antig. du Nord, 1896, p. 25, fig. 8. C.V.A., Copenha- 
gen, fase. 1, p. 37, figs. 4aand 4b. From Andros, cf. Frank- 


fort II, pl. vi 4. From Asine, Friédin-Persson, Bull. de la 
Soc. Roy. des Lettres de Lund, 1924-25, fase. 2, p. 65. The 


sherd from Phocis discovered by Professor Soteriades, Eph. 
Fig. 19.—** Fry1inG-PAaNn”™ FROM THE Arch., 1908, p. 73, fig. 6, and accepted by him, by Fimmen 
CEMETERY (Die Kretisch-mykenische Kultur, p. 136) and by Frankfort 


(II, p. 52, fig. 13) as belonging to a “frying pan,” does not 
seem to belong to such a vase. Most probably it belongs to the well-known “baking pan”? common in 
Early Helladic sites. Cf. Korakou, p. 13, fig. 15; Zygouries, p. 117; Eutresis, p. 106, and especially figs. 
141-143, also p. 166, note 5. Wace and Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly, p. 202, have pointed out that 
the sherd does not belong to a frying pan. 

2 Eph. Arch., 1899, p. 92; Hermes, XXXVIII, p. 271. (Cf. Fimmen, op. cit., p. 135.) Dugas, Les 
Ceramique des Cyclades, Paris, 1925, p. 96. For Holland’s view I am indebted to Professor Blegen. 
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discarded, since no signs of burning or smoke are noticeable on any vases of this type 
found thus far. They may be considered libation vases, although their shape does 
not seem to favor such a conception. On the other hand, the morphological simi- 
larities which they present to pots used in the settlements, especially their handles, 
seem to indicate that they are more elaborate specimens of flat bowls or plates which 
could be used even as mirrors and could be hung or placed on the walls as decora- 
tions when not used, in a manner common today in the houses of Skyros and other 
islands. Fragments of such plates, as noted above, were found in the settlements, 
and one of them, the latest in date, bears on the bottom a stamped decoration. 


F.c. 20.—Ctay THE CEMETERY. FRONT aANv REAR VIEWS 


The more elaborate form of the specimens found in graves could be attributed to 
the fact that they were specially made as kterismata. That they were so made is 
indicated by their rather coarse clay and their inadequate firing, as a result of which 
they cannot stand much handling. 

Harder to interpret are the articles illustrated in Figure 20. They were found 
around Graves 4 and 15, where they were evidently placed as kterismata, but two 
large fragments were also found in the lowest floor level of the second Early Helladic 
village on the promontory. Such articles are not unknown from other Early Hella- 
dic sites. A large fragment was discovered at Eutresis by Miss Goldman,! and Mr. 
Bakalakis kindly informs me that he found two more fragments at Mykonos. They 
are made of coarse, unsifted clay, full of sand and mica, and are insufficiently baked. 
They stand upon four legs, and have a strong zoémorphic appearance; in fact, their 


1 Kutresis, p. 195, fig. 267. 
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flat front ends and the plastic tail-like decoration in the rear suggest to the observer 
the form of an elephant. They bear on the back an incised decoration similar to 
the well-known Cycladic herring-bone pattern. The first explanation which natur- 
ally offers itself is that these articles were used in connection with religious burial 
rites. However, since scholars so often have shown the tendency to attribute to 
the religious practices of people whatever is unintelligible at the time, we refrain 
from advancing such a theory, at least at the present time. ‘They may have served 
as stands for vessels with pointed bottoms, two or more of which may have been 
placed around the fireplace. The fragment from Eutresis was restored as a tripod by 
Miss Goldman. ‘They could not very well have served as stands for pithoi, because 
they are short and ill-baked, and because all the specimens of pointed pithoi dis- 
covered by us in the settlement were made secure in specially prepared holes in the 
ground. We may finally suggest that they were used as spit supports. The valid- 
ity of this suggestion is strengthened by the fact that on the back of two of the 
stands signs of rubbing produced by the revolving of a long rod can still be observed; 
also the plastic rib on the back and the pointed tops in front may have been made to 
keep the spit from sliding. This explanation, however, is not capable of proof and 
the use of these articles must necessarily remain problematical. Doubtless they 
belong to the same class and were used for similar purposes as the helmet-shaped 
clay articles from the Cyclades and from Troy. Connections with the last area are 
suggested by a sherd found in the filling around Grave 4 and bearing plastic decora- 
tion reminiscent of the owl vases from Hissarlik IT. 

The stone objects include a great quantity of obsidian flakes and core grinders, 
fragments of round millstones (as Fig. 10) used in the roofing of the graves, stone 
vessels and palettes, and figurines of the Cycladic type (Fig. 21). The last are 
probably more important. Only one complete figurine was found, but even that 
was broken into two pieces and these were found placed side by side in a late burial 
lying outside Grave 4. It looks as if this figurine had been purposely broken before 
it was placed near the body. Our other specimens, 1-4, coming from graves, are 
rather fragmentary. The missing parts of these figures were not found in spite of a 
careful examination of the interior of the graves, and of the area around them, and 
we believe that they were originally placed in fragments with the bodies. If this is 
true, then in these fragments we have another evidence of the apotropaic nature of 
Cycladic idols.!. A few fragments of bronze tweezers were the only objects in metal 
found in the cemetery. 

The form of the graves and the objects found in and around them prove that the 
cemetery belongs to a class known from the Cyclades. The absence of vases with the 
well-known herring-bone pattern, and the existence of these with a fully developed 
spiral decoration, may indicate that our cemetery is later than the earliest graves 
known from the Cyclades, and probably contemporary with the Chalandriane 
cemetery of Syros. This is to be expected, since apparently it belongs to settlers who 


1 The purpose served by these idols is still problematical. Cf. Eph. Arch., 1898, p. 197; Sir Arthur 
Evans, Cretan Pictographs, pp. 130-131; D. G. Hogarth, in Essays in Aegean Archaeology, pp. 55 ff.; 
Mylonas, The Neolithic Settlement at Olynthus, pp. 59 ff., Ch. Picard, Oushabti Egéens” in Rev. des Et. 
Anc. XXXII, 1930, pp. 97 ff. 
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came from the islands probably some time after they had become established there. 
Many of the graves were used simultaneously and for a long period; yet it is possible, 
from their furnishings, to conclude that the cist graves built in slabs are the earlier 
and that those built in stone are the later of the two groups. 

Both types, however, and their contents belong to Early Helladic times. This 
date will not agree with Dugas’ and Kahrstedt’s conclusions relative to the cemetery 
of Syros, based upon their dating of the “frying pans.”’ As is well known, they place 
the “frying pans” of Syros with the elaborate spiral patterns about the middle of the 


~ 


Fic. 21.—FiIGURINES FROM THE CEMETERY, 1-6. FROM THE SETTLEMENT, 7 


second millennium B.c., and, consequently, the graves of Chalandriane almost at the 
end of the Middle Helladic period.!. The evidence, however, relative to the spiral 
motives obtained at Haghios Kosmas corroborates that from Amorgos, Despotikon, 
Korakou, Asine, and Eutresis,? and conclusively proves that this date can no 
longer be accepted. A fragment of a “frying pan” with a fully developed spiral 
decoration was found in the débris of the first Early Helladic village on the headland; 


1 Dugas, op. cit., p. 100. Kahrstedt, in Ath. Mitt., 1913, p. 186. 

? For Amorgos, cf. Diimmler, Ath. Mitt. XI, 1886, p. 18. For Despotikon, cf. Eph. Arch., 1898, 
p. 164; 1899, p. 108. For Korakou, cf. ibid., p. 5, fig. 3. For Asine, cf. Frédin-Persson, op. cit., p. 66. 
For Eutresis, cf. ibid., fig. 97. Also cf. Varoucha, op. cit., p. 42. 
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frying pans were found in the cist graves with vases identical with some found by 
Miss Goldman at Eutresis in Early Helladic layers. Even though we may admit 
that certain shapes of vases were kept for funeral purposes long after they had ceased 
to be used in the settlements of the living, we still have to admit that our “frying 
pans” with the developed spiral motif must be placed at least within the Early 
Helladic II period, since the destruction of the first village belongs to that period at 
least. Furthermore, “frying pans”’ with spiral decoration were found in the earlier 
graves of our cemetery, which was abandoned at the close of the Early Helladic 
period. Accepting Frankfort’s dates, we can place our frying pans in the second 
Early Cycladic period ? and consequently our cemetery in Early Helladic times. The 
proximity of the Early Helladic settlements on the headland to our Early Helladic 
cemetery, and the similarity of the finds from both places prove that the graves 
belong to the Early Helladic inhabitants of the headland. It is somewhat difficult 
to determine the graves belonging to each of the settlements, but it seems that most 
of the cists were in use during the period of the first village, although some of them 
were still used when the second village was flourishing. 

The custom of secondary burials noticed in the cemetery of Haghios Kosmas is 
unknown in the Cyclades, where the single burial is the rule. Furthermore, the use 
of the same grave for more than one burial, which seems to be the rule at Haghios 
Kosmas, is but rarely found in the Cyclades.* The differences, however, existing 
between the two areas are counterbalanced by the similarities noted in the type of 
the graves and in their furnishings, which prove definitely the Cycladic affinities of 
our cemetery. They may be attributed to the fact that the settlers, finding them- 
selves in a foreign country, were unable to expand as much as they had in their 
homeland. This necessity of limiting the area of their cemeteries probably forced 
them to adopt the custom of secondary burial. This custom, apparently used in 
Crete also, serves to connect our graves with those found at Zygouries, in spite of 
their difference in type, and to establish the link which was wanted between the 
latter and the Cyclades.‘ 

The culture uncovered in the settlements is almost identical with that known from 
Eutresis in Boeotia and from the northeast corner of the Peloponnesos, and it ex- 
hibits strong Cycladic similarities. In date it must be contemporary with the Early 
Helladic settlements of Eutresis and Zygouries. The steatite seal found in bothros 
2 and the amulet in the shape of a foot will probably add to the material available 
today for the exact dating of this period. The seal is certainly of Cretan origin and 
it belongs to the close of the Early Minoan II and the beginning of Early Minoan 
III.5 Its date will form the terminus post quem for the second Early Helladic vil- 
lage, which had a long life. The amulet was found on the second floor level of the 
same settlement. Such stone amulets are known from Zygouries, Koumasa, Palai- 


1 Eutresis, figs. 96, 97-1, 97-7, 105, 114-2, ete. 2 Frankfort II, p. 108. 

3 J.HS. V, 1884, p. 48. Eph. Arch., 1899, p. 83. 

* Zygouries, pp. 42-55, 211, 214, where references to Cretan ossuaries are given. To those now add 
Marinatos, in Deltion, 12, 1929, pp. 102 ff. 

° R. Seager, Mochlos, p. 24, II 42, fig. 11. Evans, Palace of Minos, I, p.94. Scripte Minoa, p. 121, 
fig. 54. For a list of seals of this type, cf. Matz, Die Friihkretischen Siegel, Berlin, 1928, p. 16. 
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kastro, Haghia Triada, from Platanos and Marathokephalon.'| They are found in 
Egyptian tombs and seem to have been common in Egypt during the VIth Dynasty.? 
The Cretan examples cannot be dated with accuracy, but in general they belong to 
Early Minoan III. One amulet, however, made of ivory from the tholos tomb of 
Krasi, is placed by Dr. Marinatos earlier. Consequently our stone amulet can 
only place our second village in the Early Minoan III period, without further deter- 
mining its date. 

The exact date of the destruction of the second village, and consequently the end 
of the Early Helladic period at Haghios Kosmas, cannot be determined at present 
from the evidence obtained on that site. It has been stated above that the Early 
Helladic remains are followed by those of the Late Helladic period, and one might 
suppose that the Early Helladic culture lasted at Haghios Kosmas for a long period 
and down to Late Helladic II. Such a long-lived Early Helladic culture is reported 
by Mr. Heurtley from Ithaca and by Dr. Marinatos from Cephallonia.‘ Such a 
supposition might have been maintained if remains of the characteristic Minyan 
culture had not been found in Attica. But on the slopes of the Acropolis of Athens, 
a short distance from Haghios Kosmas, Middle Helladic remains were found by the 
late Professor Skias and by Dr. Broneer, proving the existence of a Middle Helladic 
settlement at that site.» Minyvan ware is also known from Thorikos. Further- 
more, at Eleusis we have positive proof that in Attica, also, the Early Helladic cul- 
ture was followed by a Minyan culture which, under Cretan influence, evolved into 
that of the Late Helladic periods.6 Consequently the lack of Middle Helladic and 
Late Helladic I remains at Haghios Kosmas is due to the fact that the site was aban- 
doned, possibly after it was destroyed, at the close of the Early Helladic period 
and was reinhabited in Late Helladic II times. This conclusion is also indicated 
by the discovery of a layer of sand between the Early Helladic and the Late 
Helladic filling wherever the foundations of the later period were not based upon 
those of the former. 

From the evidence obtained thus far we cannot determine the cause which brought 
about the abandonment or the destruction of the Late Helladic III settlement, or 
the date of that event. It seems certain, however, that the site was inhabited to the 
end of the Late Helladic III period, when it was finally abandoned. 

The valuable additions which the excavations of Haghios Kosmas have made to 
our knowledge of prehistoric Attica and of prehistoric Greece in general are evident. 
They have brought to light one of the earliest settlements of Attica, and the first 
extensive Early Helladic cemetery to be discovered thus far on the mainland of 
Greece, thus linking that area definitely with the Cyclades and with Crete. Besides 


1 Zygouries, p. 197, pl. xx, 3. XManthoudides, op. cit., p. 3,133, pl. iii, 132; pl. xxvi, a, no. 132; viii, 
no. 1143. B.S.A., Supplem. I, p. 149. Mem. Inst. Lomb. XXI, p. 251, pl. xi, 27. Deltion, 4, 1918, 
p. 22, fig. 8. 

2 Evans, Scripta Minoa, pp. 119-120. Palace of Minos, I, p. 125. Xanthoudides, op. cit., p. 31. 
H. R. Hall in J.H.S. XLIV, 1929, p. 277. 

’ Deltion, 12, 1929, pp. 122-123, figs. 15 and 16 and p. 132. 

‘J .H.S. XLVI, 1931, p. 196. To Dr. Marinatos I am indebted for the information regarding 
Cephallonia. ’ Eph. Arch., 1902, pp. 130 ff. Hesperia, I, 1932, p. 35. 

®°A.J.A. XXXVI, 1932, pp. 115 ff. Prehistoric Eleusis, pp. 149 ff. 
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the numerous vases and other remains of handiwork illustrating the culture of the 
period, they have yielded important skeletal remains, among which are ten perfectly 
preserved skulls which are now being studied by Professor J. Koumaris, and which 
will prove of the highest importance in the study of the racial affinities of the Early 
Helladic peoples of Greece. It is hoped that the excavations at Haghios Kosmas 
will be continued and that other equally important sites in Attica will be investi- 
gated in the near future. 

GerorGcE E. Mytonas 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


CORRIGENDA 
Vol. NXNVIIT, Page 56, n. 1, for Professor Hill, read Mr. J. M. Shelley 


Page 60, n. 1, for G.-B. L. Petrucci, read G.-B. Cungi Petrucci 


TECHNIQUE OF GREEK SCULPTURE 


I must thank Miss Richter for her interesting and helpful review of my book on 
p. 637 of Vol. XX XVII of this JourNAL. Since, as she rightly points out, it is only by 
coéperation that many obscure technical matters can be cleared up, the following 
notes may be of use. 

Truly enough there is room for enormous dispute in regard to some tool-marks— 
as to what tool made them, how the tool was used, and whether they are 
normal or erratic. I am sufficiently aware of this from the examination with others 
of actual instances. The variation of opinion is sometimes remarkable. But in the 
long run a given tool-mark can only have been made by a certain definite tool 
in a certain definite way: persevering experiment and continuous observation alone 
can solve the problem. There is no subjectivity about tool-marks, whereas in matters 
of style there is often an unlimited field for conjecture. I should be the last person 
to claim to identify any given tool-mark at a glance, but I have at least experi- 
mented with almost every kind of tool used by ancient or modern sculptors and 
I have compared the marks they make with the tool-marks on ancient statues. I 
am not working on inference or from similarity. I should like, therefore, to reply to 
Miss Richter’s criticisms seriatim. 

Abrasives. ‘To use abrasives for the actual production of form in hard marble at 
‘a time when iron tools were available would seem unlikely,” says Miss Richter, in 
criticism of my general view that much primary work of a shallow nature was done 
on statues by the aid of abrasive tools. The argument from probability is always 
dangerous, especially when one is drawing conclusions about Greek sculpture from 
premises which are based on modern conditions. There are two misconceptions im- 
plicit in this argument: (1) that iron tools were cheap and easy to obtain and (2) 
that Greek marble is hard. In fact today a hardened steel tool of the finest tvpe for 
sculpture costs at most two shillings. In ancient times they were made of ordinary 
iron, not of hardened steel, and must have been comparatively expensive. Abrasive, 
on the other hand, was cheap and common, indeed far cheaper than it is today. 
Iron tools also would wear out far more quickly than modern steel tools. Further 
a most important point—the Greek sculptor was still to a large extent living in a 
Stone Age. Had he not learned his technique from Egypt where sculptors of hard 
stone used the most ancient methods even in an age of Iron? Miss Richter is doing 
what we all so often do—assuming that the Iron Age meant the universal use of iron 
in all cases where bronze and stone had previously been employed. As Professor 
Carpenter has pointed out, the Bronze Age lasted late, and classical Greeks still used 
the ancient metal for their armor, their domestic vessels and for a hundred purposes 
where we now employ iron and steel. Many centuries were to elapse before the 
Bronze Age died—perhaps it survived down to the time when mediaeval knights 
first accoutred themselves in iron cap a pie! 

Secondly, it is quite untrue that Greek marble is a very hard material. Pentelic 
marble (and it is in Pentelic marble that I see the most use of abrasive for primary 
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work) is soft even when weathered. Fresh from the quarry it must have been infi- 
nitely softer (any sculptor will tell us how soft marble is when it is raw). 

So on all counts I must reassert emphatically my certainty that much moulding 
of form was done with abrasives direct on the marble, partly because the marble was 
soft and partly because it was cheaper and more practical to use abrasive, and finally 
because it gave a greater certainty of safety to the sculptor. Your chisel will slip: 
your abrasive tool presses hard down on to the stone and is firm. The Greek strove 
always to employ his tool against the mass of greatest resistance, not along the line 
of least resistance: he played at once for safety and for accuracy. But it is just a 
question of the meaning which I give to the phrase “production of form”: my mean- 
ing is best illustrated by examples. Thus on the newly acquired Kouros at New York 
I maintain that the artist has employed abrasives for the making of the muscles of 
the calves, for the evebrow-grooves and for the shaping of the jaw. In each case he 
has found abrasive more convenient for the curves and sweeping lines of these parts. 
But he has also used a flat chisel, and of course the flat chisel was both known and 
used in the very earliest Greek sculpture. The variance of views as between Miss 
Richter and myself is really confined to the extent to which the punch and abrasive 
respectively were in fact used. My view is that to the Greek craftsman the relatively 
new iron tools did not wholly oust a long tradition of stone-using. In the New York 
kouros, as in the Dipylon head (p. 88 of my book), the marks of a chisel are clear 
enough on the fillet, and in the former I think the same instrument was more used 
for the hair. But for the rendering of the last quarter of an inch or half inch of sur- 
face of a marble statue of the late seventh or early sixth century I think that abra- 
sive was very frequently employed, for the making of grooves and hollows as in the 
case of the eyebrows, the jaws and the muscles of the two statues in question (see 
p. 87 of my book). That is my position, based on the facts as I see them as well as 
on our knowledge of the general outlook of the Greek craftsman. For the same 
reasons I am convinced that the absolutely exact and parallel lines of the Samian 
figures which Miss Richter thinks could have been more effectively cut by a “‘flat 
chisel used in two directions” can only have been made by an abrasive point, used 
at first along a ruled line. The clumsiness of similar lines when rendered by a chisel 
is very evident in the case of the feather-lines on the early 6th-century sphinx in the 
Metropolitan Museum. The risk and uncertainty of line which would have resulted 
from the cutting of the lines on the Samian figures by means of a flat chisel would 
have been enormous, and the results of cutting those lines in that way would be 
immediately obvious. 

Claw Chisel. Miss Richter justly quotes my own very cautious remarks as to the 
date when this tool came into use. Admittedly my tentative conclusion can be 
changed by the discovery of instances at dates earlier than the dates I had decided 
on. Against me she quotes what she believes to be clear instances of its use on the 
Spata Sphinx, Kore 593 and the Moschophoros. Unfortunately, as I am not in 
Athens, I cannot examine these instances. But I do know that I spent an hour 
examining every square inch of the Moschophoros particularly for traces of the claw, 
and I find in my notes that “‘on the back of the calf carried by the man is a sur- 
face made by a coarse abrasive.” This would produce thin parallel lines which may 
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have deceived Miss Richter. Coarse abrasive, in which the crystals or particles are 
large, produces curious markings. I find also in my notes the very definite statement : 
“No trace of claw chisel, not even on the basis.”” Had a claw been used by the seulp- 
tor on the statue it is a certainty that it would have been used also on the basis.' The 
claw was a tool used, I think, by masons before the sculptors took it over. It is 
frequently seen on a basis without being used on the statue supported by the basis. 
If used on the statue, a fortiori? one would expect it on the basis. But this is not the 
case with the Moschophoros. Pending a visit to Athens I feel that Miss Richter has 
been misled by markings which resemble those of the claw.? But if she is right I shall 
immediately revise my tentative suggestion. 

Low Relief. Miss Richter believes that there is no difference between the mode of 
making a low relief and the mode of making a high relief. thus rejecting my sugges- 
tion that reliefs which are of a depth of about 6 em. and below that figure are usu- 
ally made by means of a flat chisel as the principal tool emploved (p. 137 ff. of my 
book). Miss Richter will, I know, agree that the flat chisel was always used through- 
out the early period of Greek sculpture for the rendering of detail on free sculpture. 
Of that there is not and cannot be any dispute. Now my theory as to low relief 
amounts simply to this: artists considered low relief as so much carving of detail. 
The * Athletes’ bases” at Athens were subsidiary works of art which served as details 
to the main creation. Here as in other similar reliefs the artist, anxious to procure a 
flat effect, used the instrument most likely to do that, namely the flat chisel, and 
used no other tool, after the block of stone had received a preliminary dressing with 
the claw. If we take the Lamptrai basis (p. 138) as one of the lowest of low-reliefs 
known, we find that the lovely design is of a depth of only two millimeters. Obvi- 
ously there was no depth in any case in which an array of different tools could oper- 
ate. The design was just a lovely and delicate piece of light chiselling. On this there 
can be no two views. Now in my view the same light chiselling was similarly em- 
ployed in relief that was not so remarkably shallow as the Lamptrai relief: but I 
detect the abandonment of the method when the relief reaches the depth of some 
6 cm. So, again, the dispute between Miss Richter and myself is only a matter of 
degree. She, presumably, would limit simple chisel work to reliefs of the remarkable 
shallowness of the Lamptrai relief. To me the Greeks seem to have possessed a very 
lively sense of the stylistic effect which a given tool could produce. Consequently 
when they aimed at high relief they used the tool-box of the free sculptor, when they 
wanted solidity they emphasized the use of abrasive, and when they wanted 
flatness they emphasized the use of the flat chisel. 

Nomenclature. So far from trying to force my own choice of names of tools on 
students I have merely employed the names given to them by practising artists, 
following the usage of the catalogues of sculptors’ tool manufacturers. If Miss Richter 


' As was done in the case of the Megakles Stele in the Metropolitan Museum, where a large claw 
chisel was used both on the background and on the bases. 

? Since the above was written I have received a letter from Athens from Mr. G. H. Short, Oxford 
Craven Fellow, who at my request examined the Kore 593 and the Moschophoros in the Acropolis 
Museum to verify Miss Richter’s statements about the traces of the claw chisel upon them. He tells 
me that “there is no sign of the claw chisel”’ on them, having come to this conclusion after a very ex- 


haustive examination of both. 
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will consult the catalogue of Tiranti, the chief London tool maker, she will find that 
the name 
moment that blade has a sectional curve, however slight, it falls into the category 
of “gouge.” This avoids all ambiguities. That is why I rejected Miss Richter’s 
choice of “curved chisel” for “gouge’’: it is misleading for it does not tell us 


chisel” is given only to tools which, in section, have a straight blade. The 


whether the curve is in plan or in section. If the curve is in plan, then the tool is 
a flat chisel with a semi-lunar edge (not unlike the “ bull-nosed chisel”’); if the curve 
? is in section then the tool is a gouge. And these are two totally different instruments. 
In any case it is wiser to employ the current usage of artists for the tools mentioned. 


StaTE Berore Finat SMOOTHING FINAL STATE State Berore FiInat SMOOTHING 


Finally, I must thank Miss Richter for her reference to the Lebadeia inscription 
of which I was unaware. Its clauses throw a most interesting light on Greek nomen- 
clature of masons’ tools and illustrate how unformed the Greek terminology was. 
Apparently claw-chisels and flat-chisels are there mentioned. 

In conclusion it may be of interest to show an example of a modern portrait head 
carved by a friend of mine, Mr. Pilkington Jackson, chief sculptor of the Scottish 
War Memorial at Edinburgh. He tells me that he “did not use a flat chisel at all, 
not even for eyelids, lips and hair: these were all rubbed out after being slightly 

i stunned in with the point.”” The tools and abrasives employed in its making were, 
in this order, “point, boucharde, riffler (or rasp) carborundum rubber, sandpaper 
putty-powder, rotten stone, putty powder.”’ He further writes “personally I have a 
feeling that nothing should be attempted that cannot be done with the punch and 
rubber. The limitation of means somehow produces an effect which is lost by using 
the too easily manipulated chisel. . . . When one covers big areas then the stun- 
ning and abrasive method is not only easier and quicker but it produces wonderfully 
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rich form almost automatically. To do the same with the flat chisel takes years of 
practice and even then I believe one has to contend with a natural tendency. to 
flatten, whereas the boucharde, etc., have a natural tendency to round.”’ Here, at any 
rate, is some practical proof of some of the suggestions which I have made in my 
book and in the above paragraphs. The solid sculptural qualities of the head figured 
here and its resemblance in quality to much early Greek work is obvious. 
STANLEY Casson 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS AND DISCUSSIONS' 


NOTES ON RECENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS 
SUMMARIES OF ORIGINAL ARTICLES CHIEFLY IN 
CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 


Davip M. Rostnson, Editor 


Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore 


NECROLOGY 


Maurice Bésnier.—Died at Caen, on March 4, 
1933, born in Paris in 1873. He was a former 
member of the Ecole Francaise in Rome, and for 
thirty-four years gave instruction in ancient 
history, bibliography, epigraphy, and archaeology 
on the Faculté des Lettres at Caen. In 1920 he 
was called to the chair of ancient geography at 
the Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes, while in 
1924 he was elected Corresponding Member of the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. 
M. Bésnier was especially interested in geograph- 
ical and topographical studies, and among his 
contributions to learning may be mentioned his 
Lile Tibérine dans l'antiquité, his De regione 
Paelignorum, his Lexique de géographie ancienne, 


1 The department of Archaeological News and 
Discussions and of Bibliography of Archaeological 
Books is conducted by Professor Davip M. Ros- 
INsoN, Editor-in-charge, assisted by Professor 
SamMuEL E. Bassett, Professor N. 
Brown, Miss Mary H. Buckineuam, Professor 
Sipney N. Deane, Professor Ropert E. DeEn- 
GLER, Professor VLADIMIR J. Professor 
Joun W. Fuicut, Professor HaroLtp N. Fow er, 
Professor Henry S. Geuman, Mr. E. Bioren 
Getze, Dr. Martian Professor Frank- 
LIN P. Jounson, Professor RoLaNpD G. Kent, Dr. 
STEPHEN B. Luce, Professor CLARENCE Man- 
NING, Professor GEORGE E. My tonas, Professor 
Joun C. Rotre, Professor KENNETH Scorrt, 
Professor JoHN SHAPLEY, Professor Epuram E. 
Speiser, Professor Francis J. Tscuan, Professor 
AxEL J. Uppva Professor SHirtey H. WEBER, 
Professor FRED V. WINNETT, and the Editors. 

No attempt is made to include in this number 
of the JourNAL material published after January 1, 
1934. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations see 
Vol. XXIV, 1, p. 124, and Vol. XXIX, 1, pp. 
115-116. 


his articles in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realencyclopddie, 
and his contributions to economic history in the 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités. 

Hubert Schmidt.—The keeper of the Pre- 
historic Museum at Berlin died in 1933. He 
took part in the excavations of Dérpfeld at 
Hissarlik, was a member of the fifth expedition of 
Sendjirli and of the American excavations in the 
oases of Turkestan, while he himself conducted 
excavations at Anau. His excavations in Ruma- 
nia furnished material for his book entitled 
Cucuteni, in der oberen Moldau, Rumdnien, 1932. 
He was especially interested in ceramics. 

Rui de Serpa Pinto.—On March 23, 1933, the 
Portuguese archaeologist, Rui de Serpa Pinto, 
died at the age of 25. He was known for his 
Bibliografia do Asturiense (1930) and for his 
studies on pre-neolithic civilization in Portugal, 
which were published in the Trabalhos da Sociedade 
Portuguesa de Antropologia et Etnologia. 


GENERAL 


Ethnology and Archaeology.—F. Borum (Arch. 
Anz., 1933, 384-398; 13 figs.) points out the profit 
to be derived from a cautious use in archaeology 
of ethnological material. Provincial Roman 
costume is often explained by modern costume in 
the same region. In Bavaria iron figurines have 
been offered to St. Leonhard since before the 
sixteenth century; the custom is now nearly 
extinct. The dedications are analogous to the 
bronzes at Olympia. They accompanied prayers 
much oftener than thanks. 


EGYPT 


Stele of Balou‘a.—In R.B. xlii, 1933, pp. 353- 
365 (10 figs.), M. Errenne Drioton shows the 
value of a careful examination of dress for the 
dating of monuments. Several details in the 
costumes of the chieftain and of the goddess 
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depicted on the Balou‘a Stele (published by 
M. G. Horsfield and le P. Vincent in R.B., 1932, 
pp. 417-444, and assigned by them to the period 
between Thothmes III and Merneptah, 1501 

1215, and more probably to the latter part of the 
period) prove that the stele cannot be dated 
earlier than the beginning of the XIXth Dynasty 
and must probably be put as late as the beginning 
of the twelfth century B.c. The representation 
of the Bedouin chief arrayed in a costume strictly 
reserved for the Pharaoh suggests, too, that the 
monument dates from a time when the Egyptian 
hold on Palestine and adjacent regions was 
considerably relaxed, and there is no more likely 
period than after the death of Ramses III (1167 


B.C.). 


THE ORIENT 
ASSYRIA AND BABYLONIA 
Tell Billa, Iraq.—In the Third Campaign at 


Tell Billa under the joint auspices of the Univer- 
sity Museum, Philadelphia, and of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, Baghdad, the 
southwest corner of the fell was chosen as the 
main locale of the excavations. The first stratum 
excavated was Persian, of the Achaemenian 
period, attested by pottery and _ seal-cylinders. 
Building remains of the Persian Stratum were 
fragmentary to a degree. It lay so close to the 
cultivated surface of the tell that but few walls 
were found, and only one entire room was dis- 
closed. Several court-yvards, the extent of which 
was determined only by their pavements, were 
also revealed. All were stone-paved, and the 
foundations of the walls of the room were also of 
stone. 

A small vaulted tomb of a common type, 
entered through a shaft from the surface, was 
found near the edge of the mound. It was 
splendidly preserved, though robbed. Besides 
the burial chamber and shaft entrance it boasted 
a small “chapel” with a niche in one of the 
walls for a lamp or offerings. All of the under- 
ground parts of the structure were barrel- 
vaulted in baked brick. The location and 
walls of the tomb may be seen on the Billa plan, 
shown with cross-hatching in Squares W-5 and 6. 
(Bull. Am. Sch. of Or. Res.. Apr. 1933, No. 50, 
Fig. 5.) 

The only other feature of the Persian occupa- 
tion of this part of the tell was the large number of 
burials beneath it, intrusive in the first Assyrian 
Stratum. There were no major differences be- 


tween these graves and those found in such 
quantities in the preceding campaigns at Tell 
Billa. Furnishings were essentially the same— 
beads, seals, pottery (glazed and unglazed), 
occasional gold ear-pendants and a goodly variety 
of bronze instruments and ornaments. A small 
painted vase, a shell seal-cylinder with bronze 
protective caps and suspension loop, a beaker in 
plain ware, were the most distinctive finds in these 
burials, which may be divided into two main 
types: “Double-Jar™ sarcophagi (B.A.S.O.R., 
Apr. 1933, No. 50, Figs. 3, 4) and simple dug 
graves. There were no rules for orientation or 
positions of the skeletons. 

The Assyrian Stratum was far more important. 
both for its architecture and for its objects. 
Early in the season were discovered in Room V-17 
four bronze vessels, one of which, a cup, was 
inscribed. The condition of the metal is so bad 
that the translation as made in the field is still 
open to some question, vet the 4th and the 6th 
lines seem to contain the name “Shib-ba-ni-ba” 
which has for some time been suspected of having 
been the name of the Assyrian city that was built 
on Tell Billa. This inscription, together with 
the fact that Shibaniba is mentioned several 
times in tablets found near the bronzes, is certainly 
strong additional evidence that Shibaniba was 
actually its name. 

The tablets reveal stratum I= Assyrian to be 
of the period of Tiglathpileser I. Features of 
the excavated area of this stratum are: the street, 
running through the buildings from the east and 
curving to the north; the open area at the south 
edge of the tell; and the solidity of the buildings, 
which are in every instance private houses, as 
indicated by bathrooms, kitchens, and objects 
found within the rooms of the houses. It is very 
possible that the open space referred to leads to 
one of the gates of the Assyrian city. Drainage 
is well taken care of. Small drains leading from 
toilets, bathrooms and kitchens feed the main, 
open drain in the middle of the street, which in 
turn drains into the open space and thence down 
the steep slope of the tell. Toilets are constructed 
of three different materials: stone, mud-brick 
and baked brick. Their design is always the 
same, being very similar to those found at Nuzi 
and also to those in use today in the better houses 
of modern Iraq. (See B.A.S.0.R., Nos. 49, 
50, 51.) 

Tepe Gawra, Iraq.—The Expedition to Tepe 
Gawra, under the joint auspices of the University 
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Museum, Philadelphia, and the American Schools 
of Oriental Research, Baghdad, continued the 
work of the preceding seasons. Stratum VIII 
was removed; IX and X were excavated and 
found to be of the same general culture as all of 
the phases of Stratum VIII. Pottery was un- 
painted, both hand- and wheel-turned. There 
was a dearth of metal objects, only two having 
been found, but a great number of stone, flint 
and obsidian implements and quite a few stone 
vessels. Gold was used considerably for orna- 
mentation. One shapeless lump of iron was 
found, apparently used as a pendant, with a 
string of gold, lapis-lazuli and carnelian beads in 
Stratum IX. 

A number of interesting burials was discovered 
in Stratum IX, chiefly tombs of sun-dried mud- 
brick. Skeletons were always contracted. Some- 
times there were two skeletons in the same tomb, 
symmetrically disposed face to face, knee to knee. 
Skeletons had always been wrapped in reed 
matting, and sometimes the tombs were covered 
with the same material as well as with cloth, 
impressions of both materials being found on 
bricks which must have been placed as a protective 
covering for the burials. There were no rules for 
orientation, or for the exact position of the body. 
Tomb furnishings were always at, on, or near the 
head, and frequently pertained to the hair, e.g., 
four bone combs, two ornaments of gold, and one 
of bone. One of the bone needles had four gold 
bands and was inlaid with lozenges of lapis-lazuli 
and turquoise, its shape reminiscent of a large 
porcupine quill, a little bowed. The other was 
spoon-shaped, the handle being “‘zig-zagged,” 
the bowl only a trifle concave. Small vases, jars 
and bowls of alabaster, steatite, marble and 
oblite were placed in the burials. In one was 
found a bone plaque seal, depicting Eabanni and 
the Bull, with the “star” over the back of the bull. 

Architecturally, both Strata IX and X proved 
to be of interest. Stratum IX produced a temple 
strikingly like one found in Stratum VIII. With 
the exception of one corner, its plan is complete, 
and enough is known for us to restore the missing 
corner with certainty. The walls did not remain 
at a height sufficiently great for us to determine 
whether the temple had windows in the front 
crenellations, as did the temple of Stratum VIII. 
A fire-marked podium of hard stamped clay was 
found in the central, entrance chamber, headed 
towards the door of the temple. The room in 
the south corner of the temple must have been 


. 


used for the storage of offerings, as a large number 
of bag-sealings was discovered there, all bearing 
the impressions of the same press-seal. Another 
temple of the same general plan was found in 
Stratum X, although in this earlier building the 
remains were quite fragmentary, only four long 
walls and three short walls being traceable. In 
Stratum X private houses also appear. They 
were non-existent in Stratum IX, which, with the 
exception of the temple, was a very badly pre- 
served level. In X there were several walls, 
which, instead of being made of the usual /ibn 
(sun-dried mud-brick), were made of unmoulded 
mud, patted and pressed into shape. Another 
peculiar architectural feature, for Tepe Gawra. 
was the use of a grey libn, instead of the usual 
brown red which was in general use, over which 
two very thick coats of mud had been plastered. 
(See B.A.S.O.R., Nos. 49. 50, 51.) 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Hélioseiros.—Fatuer S. Ronzevaie, S.J., 
contributes to Mélanges de L’ Université Saint- 
Joseph, Beyrouth (Liban) (Tom. XVI (1932), 
Fase. 1), Part 3 (2d ser.) of his ** Notes et études 
d’archéologie orientale’ on Hélioseiros, Syrian 
solar deity. This study had appeared in Aré- 
thuse, No. 26, 1930, but is here modified and sup- 
plemented by two appendices: (a) FatHer Eric 
Burrows, 8.J., who thinks that Hélioseiros is a 
Hellenization of the Babylonian or Assyrian god, 
Sérum, which thesis Fr. Ronzevalle disproves; 
(b) Fr. Ronzevalle offering new proofs that the 
symbol for the Punic Tanit is of Egyptian origin. 
Fr. Ronzevalle further holds that “le prétendu 
‘Chair d’Astarte’ et son ‘ Bétyle’ dans la numis- 
matique de Sidon” (Fasc. 1, pp. 51-63) of the 
Roman period has no connection with the Semitic 
goddess. The baetyl is of the type which is usual 
on solar and celestial globes of Syro-Phoenician 
paganism at the end of the Roman period or later. 
He further tells (¢bid., Fase. 2) of a bronze statu- 
ette which he was permitted to photograph in 
Aleppo. A cursory direct study of the object 
confirmed his conclusions that it was the repre- 
sentation of a solar triad such as was venerated 
in the Syrian temple Héliopolis-Baalbek in the 
Roman era. He promises a monograph on the 
statuette, but asks archaeologists: ** Existe-t-il 
quelque part, dans les collections publiques ou 
privées, une réplique de notre bronze?” 

Archaeological Notes.—Fatner RENE Mov- 
TERDE, S.J., reprints (ibid., Fase. 3) from Comptes 
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Rendus of Y Académie des Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres (1931), pp. 141-147, (a) notes on two 
Greek inscriptions at Souweida and *Ahire; (b) 
an account, “‘Mission épigraphique et relevés 
archéologiques en Syrie (1931)” of his survey for 
the Academy. Inscriptions found at Alexan- 
dretta, Aleppo, El-Bara, Mourik, Homs, and 
Tyre are reproduced and deciphered; archaeo- 
logical “‘finds” at "Géraidé de Quest, Kansafra, 
Harba-‘Ara, Liftaya, Hawarin and Mahin are 
reproduced and described. 

Paleolithic Industry.—Fatruer A. Brerey, S.J., 
begins (ibid., fase. 6) a study of the early paleo- 
lithic industry of the Beyrouth region with an 
examination of its geological evolution. 

Excavations at Tell Abi Hawam.—A 
liminary report on the excavations at Tell Abi 
Hawam is furnished by R. W. Hamitton in the 
Q.D.A.P. iii, 1933, pp. 74-80 (5 pls). This tell, on 
the eastern outskirts of Haifa, is today about a 
mile from the coast but in ancient times seems to 


pre- 


have been a seaport, serving the cities of the 
Esdraelon plain. The town emerges fully grown 
in the Late Bronze Age, about the fourteenth 
century B.c., and was occupied, with the possible 
exception of the ninth to sixth centuries, down 
to Roman times. The remains of the original 
settlement are predominantly Cypriote in char- 
acter and show some curious resemblances to 
objects found at Minet el Beida in Syria. The 
pottery of Stratum II, dated to the Persian period 
(fifth to fourth has 
affinities with some of the finds at Tell el Fari‘a 
and Tell Jamma (dated to the 23rd and 26th 
Egyptian Dynasties), at ‘Atlit (not earlier than 


centuries close 


fifth century), at Samaria (Persian period), and 
at Gezer (Hellenistic). 
building technique of this Persian Stratum is the 


A peculiar feature of the 


use of ashlar piers in which the length of the 
stretchers is greater than the combined width of 
the headers, giving the piers a broken vertical 
edge. The same construction is found in Stratum 
IV at Megiddo, where the excavators have dated 
it to the Solomonic period. 

Biblical References of the Ras Shamra Tablets. 
—Sir es Marston gives a brief account of 
the cuneiform tablets found recently at Ras 
Shamra. They used only twenty-seven char- 
acters, and what was thus obviously a cipher was 
solved by Professor Baur of Halle, who found the 
language to be Hebrew and the date 1400-1350. 
They mention various rituals described in the Old 
Testament and two, that of boiling a kid in its 
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mother’s milk and that of making offerings to the 
sun, moon, and stars on the housetops, which are 
expressly forbidden in the Bible. Also there are 
references to the tabernacle and its furnishings 
which Moses provided for the Israelites in the 
wilderness. They represent Kadesh as the home 
of the god Shalem Shasah; “Jerusalem” obviously 
derives from this name. The Ras Shamra wor- 
shippers represent themselves as deriving from 
Arabah, Steppe Land, in South Palestine. The 
full import of these tablets is not yet completely 
understood, but one significant implication is 
clear: Moses could quite well have utilized 
alphabetic cuneiform script, and it is not necessary 
to suppose an oral tradition extending over the 
incredibly long period of eight centuries. (The 
New York: Times, Nov. 19, 1933.) 

Palestinian Chronology.—In Biblica (Vol. 14, 
Fasc. 2, 1933, pp. 199-211), PErE A. Matton, 
Director of the Pontifical Biblical Institute in 
Jerusalem, discusses ““The Last Phases of the 
Stone Age and Beginnings of Historical Times in 
Palestine.” In writing of the Natufian, Tahunian 
and Ghassilian cultures, he resumes the discussion 
(ef. Albright in B.A.S.0.R., No. 42, p. 14; 48, p. 
10 f.) of the date of the third-named, insisting 
that on the basis of his findings at Teleilat Ghassil 
and of like materials elsewhere at related sites, 
this culture belongs after and not before the 
Tahunian. He admits the possibility that the 
foundations of Ghassilian may have reached back 
to the beginning of the third millennium or even 
the end of the fourth, but it is not to be consigned 
in toto to the fourth millennium. 

Excavation at Teleilat Ghassul.—Pire Mat- 
LON (ibid., pp. 294-302; pl. 4) gives his preliminary 
report of the 1932-33 campaign of the Pontifical 
Biblical Institute at Teleilat Ghassil in the lower 
Jordan Valley, opposite Jericho. The discoveries 
were much like those of previous years, except 
that the house constructions were found to be 
more regular, solid and perfectly aligned. 
of frescoes appeared in five houses, in addition to 
jewelry and two painted sherds. A large necrop- 
olis was uncovered at Wady Tarafa where pot- 


Traces 


tery and bronze objects dated Bronze II (2000- 
1800) were found, and a great circle of large stones 
marking probably an open-air sanctuary. Tombs 
were in series of 2, 3, 10, and some revealed objects 
of ceramic art dating from the Early Bronze Age. 
These are thought to be contemporary with the 
foundation of Teleilat Ghassdil. Burials were also 


like those at Teleilat. Thus the whole series of 
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tells in this East-Jordan district presents a stage 
in the evolution of megalithic civilization extend- 
ing from Nebo to the frontiers of Syria, and per- 
haps as far as the Caspian. 

Fortresses in the East Jordan Valley.—Pére A. 
MAL.Lon (ibid., pp. 400-407; figs. 2) describes two 
fortresses, one Roman and one of Bronze Age date, 
at Tel El-Haimmam in the East Jordan Valley. 
The Roman fortress he ascribes to Herod and 
identifies it as one mentioned by Josephus. Its 
real purpose, besides serving as a place of retire- 
ment for Herod, was to protect the plain on which 
it stands from invasion from the mountains. The 
Bronze Age fortress not far away, smaller but 
more solidly built, rectangular and well-aligned, 
contains a tower in the centre of a 50-meter square 
enclosure, thus constituting an observation post 
dominating the surrounding country. Pottery 
fragments fix the date as Early Bronze. The 
whole seems to have done service both as a watch 
tower and a refuge and shelter for shepherds. 
Outside the enclosure are circular lines of stones 
evidently forming an area for animals. This 
fortified camp furnishes a new feature in our 
reconstruction of megalithic civilization. 

Historical Evidence from the Excavation of 
Jericho.— Professor Joun Garstang in the J/lus- 
trated London News, Dec. 16, 1933, pp. 994-997, 
summarizes the conclusions to be drawn from four 
seasons’ work at Jericho. The earliest wall to 
protect the settlement was built of large slab 
bricks bonded with bituminous earth, enclosing 
an area of four or five acres. This dates from the 
Early Bronze Age, about 2500 B.c., but above the 
spring known as Elisha’s Fountain are still earlier 
traces of a stone-working people with little knowl- 
edge of pottery. In the age of the Patriarchs, 
about 2000 B.c., a stout wall 11 feet thick was 
built around the brink of the hill, with a gateway 
to give access to the spring. Beside this was a 
great tower 60 feet long, still preserved to a height 
of 17 feet. In a house-room at its base was a 
bull’s head carved in ivory. Other objects of this 
period were found throughout the city, especially 
in a cavern-tomb from which came beads, amu- 
lets, flutes of bone, and over 700 vases. These 
bear traces of strong Babylonian influence. Dur- 
ing the period of Hyksos domination, 1800-1600, 
a new rampart was built around the foot of the 
mound and the extent of the enclosed area was 
doubled. In the necropolis, where burial was 
still carried on in grottoes, were found bronze 
weapons, wheel-made pottery, and a human- 


headed vase representing the features of a Hyksos 
chieftain in an exaggerated form. The store- 
rooms of the palace, itself later destroyed, were 
found with store-bins of grain and jars of beer 
intact. Scarabs of the Hyksos were found here 
and in the necropolis. During the final period 
the chieftains of Jericho were tributary to the 
Pharaohs, and their stores were sealed by Egyp- 
tian treasury officials. There is evidence of 
widening cultural relations at this time, for Cyp- 
riote and other foreign wares are found in the 
tombs, which are now shallow and of poor quality, 
though still abundantly furnished with grave- 
offerings. Careful examination of the walls 
reveals that they fell not by undermining, as had 
been supposed, but by earthquake; the date is 
fixed by comparison of the pottery in the burned 
layer with dated specimens to about 1400 B.c. 
About a hundred or a hundred and fifty years 
later, an isolated house was built on the site of the 
ancient Jericho, but it was soon destroyed by fire, 
and not until the tenth or ninth century B.c. were 
the fortifications of Jericho restored. 

Ivories of Ahab in the Fogg Museum.— 
Harvard has acquired twenty fragments of the 
ivory carvings discovered in Samaria by the 
expedition in which Dr. Kirsopp Lake partici- 
pated. They are of two types; the first, display- 
ing gold plating and colored inlay, shows definite 
traces of Egyptian influence in decorative motives 
and the drawing of the figures, while the second 
shows Egyptian subjects but Asiatic costumes. 
These are believed to be native Samarian. That 
the second class is locally made is further indicated 
by the discovery of part of a tusk and a fragment 
of unfinished carving. The ivories date from the 
ninth century B.c. (The New York Times, Jan. 
7, 1934, p. N3.) 

Statuette of Aphrodite.—A terracotta statuette 
of Aphrodite (0.37 m. high including base), found 
in a fragmentary condition at the famous cave of 
Magharat el Wad in Mount Carmel, is recon- 
structed and described by J. H. Iuirre in the 
Q.D.A.P. iii, 1933, pp. 106-111 (2 pls.).. Aphro- 
dite stands entirely nude, her weight resting on 
her left leg with the right leg bent slightly at the 
knee. Her left elbow rests on an Ionic column, 
while the right arm (now missing) was raised high 
above her head (also missing). She wears an 
anklet around her right ankle, a snake garter 
around her right thigh and a necklace of pendants. 
Iliffe regards the snake garter as nothing more 
than an ornament such as hetairai wore, and re- 
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jects as fanciful those interpretations which would 
see in her a variety of the Palestinian Snake- 
Goddess (ep. Albright, The Archaeology of Pales- 
tine and the Bible, p. 88). The pose of the figure is 
very similar to that of Praxiteles’ Apollo and to 
that of works of the Praxitelean school. It prob- 
ably belongs to the fourth or third century B.c. 
Iliffe regards it as probably the finest piece of 
Greek work of this kind so far found in Palestine.” 

The Era of Scythopolis.—We know from coins 
that Scythopolis for a long time used a Caesarean 
era with the vear 47 B.c. as epoch, but in the 
third century a.p. adopted a Pompeian era of 
which the epoch was somewhere between 66-60 
B.c. Whether this latter era continued in use 
during the Byzantine period has not hitherto been 
known, as the monetary evidence does not go 
beyond the middle of the third century. Evi- 
dence which suggests that it did so continue has 
now been furnished by a Greek mosaic inscription 
found at Beisin by Mr. G. M. FirzGera.p in the 
1931 
This inscription refers to 


course of the excavations there during 
(P.E.F.Q.S., 1932). 
the founding of a monastery “at the epoch of the 
15th indiction of the vear 585, in the month 
Panamos. .. Alt, in Z.D. Pal. V. lv, 1932, pp. 
128 ff.. pointed out that according to the indiction- 
* 15th” would correspond in the first half 
of the sixth century to the years 507, 522, 537. 
Of these the first corresponds to no event of 
sufficient local importance to form the beginning 
of an era. The last (537) would yield 48 B.c. as 
epoch, or rather, since the indiction year began on 
the Ist September, Sept. 1, 49 B.c.-Sept. 1, 48 B.c. 
This is very close to the Caesarean era which 


cycle the * 


began in 47 B.c., but not sufficiently close to be 
If we take the second date (522) we 


Since this was the year 


acceptable. 

get 64-63 B.c. 
that Pompey liberated Scythopolis, our inscription 
is no doubt dated by the Pompeian era and points 
to the continuation of that system of reckoning at 
Seythopolis into the sixth century a.p. In R.B. 
xlii, 1933, pp. 555-561, Le R. P. Vincent takes up 
Alt’s treatment of the inscription and makes some 
further suggestions regarding the restoration of 
He would restore 


as epoch. 


the missing ends of the lines. 
the text to read as follows: “*This monastery of 
Justin (7), abbé and likewise apocrisiaire, was 
founded at the epoch of the 15th indiction of the 
vear 585, in the month of Panamos, the 2... . 
And in this same year it was constructed in the 
month of September the . . . (7). Offering of the 
scholastikos Nysios. Lord, assist Nysios (?).” 
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Nabataean Pottery.—In Q.D.A.P. iii, 1933, pp. 
132-135 (4 pls.), J. H. ILirre reports the discovery 
of numerous sherds with the distinctive Naba- 
taean designs in that part of the Negeb lying 
between Beersheba and Kosseima, i.e., on or near 
the road connecting the Nabataean capital with 
Gaza on the Mediterranean. The only samples 
of Nabataean ware hitherto found west of the 
Dead Sea-‘Arabah depression are one lone frag- 
ment from Tell el ‘Ujail and another from Tell 
Fari‘a (both in the vicinity of Gaza). But that 
the Nabataeans were active all through Sinai is 
evident from the presence of numerous Nabataean 
graffiti and inscriptions in the southern part of 
the peninsula. (See Euting, Sinaitische In- 
schriften, Berlin, 1891.) 

ARABIA 


Inscriptions from Iram.—In R#.B. xlii, 1933, pp. 
405-22 (15 figs., 1 pl.), LE P. SaviegNnac presents 
the two Greek and fifteen Nabataean inscriptions 
found at Iram (see R.B., 1932, pp. 581 ff.). The 
main Nabataean inscription ascribes the founding 
of the sanctuary of Allat there to Rabbel (i.e. the 
second) and dates it in what appears to be the 
thirteenth year of his reign (i.e., 83 a.p.). The 
officer in charge of the work of construction, who 
himself AO®AIKAPIC (probably for 
dourAcKapios, a rare word which Savignac renders 
a double solde, ep. Waddington, 2562 f.), has left 
a memorial inscription in Greek, while the humble 


calls 


workmen are content to have theirs in their native 
Nabataean tongue. Most of the inscriptions 
begin with either d-k-r-t ’-l-t or d-k-r-t °-l-t-u (ep. 
Jaussen et Savignac, Mission archéologique en 
Arabie, Nos. 112 and 213), only one with d-k-i-r. 
A number of new Nabataean names occur: 
Nahastab, “Oqbar, Phahem, Hagai, Phar‘ad, and 
Gadan or Garan. A new reference to the afkal, 
apparently the chief religious authority among 
the Nabataeans, occurs in inser. No. 2. In No. 4 
we find associated el-‘Uaza and the Lord of the 
Temple, as in a votive inscription at Petra. El- 
‘Uzza is called ** goddess of Bosra” in an inscrip- 
tion copied by Littmann at Bosra (Rep. Epigr. 
Sem., No. 2091); but who the “* Lord of the Tem- 
ple” was is unknown (cp. Qur’an 106:3). No. 1 
of Savignac’s new Nabataean inscriptions furn- 
ishes a correction to No. 92, line 9 of Dalman’s 
Neue Petra Forschungen. 


ASIA MINOR 
A Neolithic Settlement in Cyprus.—Recent 


excavation by P. Drkatos has revealed the exist- 
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ence of extensive neolithic settlements at Erimi 
on the left bank of the River Kouris, not far from 
Curium. Four culture-layers have so far been 
revealed, each containing a circular house. The 
first from the top was six metres across, with 
substructural walls built of irregular stones. 
It is assumed that the upper walls were made of 
sun-dried brick, and the roof of branches covered 
with mud. The interior was divided into sections 
for hearth, storage jars, the grinding of grain, and 
sleeping. Many stone axe-heads and flints were 
found, as well as complete or nearly complete 
vases, hard-baked and covered with a creamy 
white slip, to which the decoration was applied in 
red paint. The second house, which had ap- 
parently been destroyed by fire, was simpler. It 
had a hearth and an oval cemented area. In it 
was found the best specimen of neolithic pottery 
afforded by the excavations: a deep bowl of 
rather carelessly worked brown clay which is, 
however, covered with a fine buff slip, and elabo- 
rately decorated in reddish-brown. The third 
house had a round cavity in a raised cemented 
central area, which was probably used for grinding 
grain. The much-broken pottery comprised 
white, painted, and red-polished wares. The 
fourth house, which was very badly damaged, 
vielded an interesting animal-head rhyton with 
blackened top and _ red-polished base. Two 
groups of Late Bronze and Early Iron Age tombs 
were opened at Kaloriziki, nearby. The earlier 
were square rock-cut chambers, approached by 
dromoi and containing sub-Mycenaean pottery. 
The later type had shorter pit-shaped dromoi, 
with stones covering the floor. Examples of 
incineration were noticed. (The Illustrated Lon- 
don News, Dec. 23, 1933, pp. 1034-36.) 
Excavation at Bogazkeui.—A preliminary re- 
port on the work at Bogazkeui in 1932 is given by 
Kurt Bitter (Arch. Anz., 1933, 158-176). A 
Hittite building on Biiviik Kale, which had been 
discovered in 1931, was found to consist of three 
oblong parallel halls, each 20 m. by 5.75 m., and 
on each side a narrower hall divided into two or 
three rooms. The walls were crude brick on a 
stone socle. In rebuilding after a fire, two rows 
of seven pillars each were placed in each of the 
three larger halls. These were crude brick on 
stone bases; the floors were wood. A tile conduit 
brought water to the building. Its purpose is not 
yet clear. In the building were found 800 frag- 
ments of clay tablets. which had been used as 
filling after the building was destroyed, about 


1200; there are remains of a later structure resting 
on this filling. (The tablets found by Makridi in 
another building at Bogazkeui in 1907 and 1911 
were likewise filling, some used for the known 
building and some for its successor.) The well- 
stratified pottery is valuable; in particular, it is 
possible to distinguish the earlier post-Hittite 
ware, with monochrome ornament, from the later, 
with ornament in red and black. 

Excavation of Aeolian Larisa.—An account of 
excavations at this site in 1932-33 is given by 
K. ScHEFOLD (Arch. Anz., 1933, 141-158). Two 
pre-Greek strata were found, belonging perhaps 
to 2000-1500 and 1500-700. Ceramic evidence 
confirms the tradition that the Greeks of Kyme 
took Larisa, ca. 700. About three fourths of the 
citadel is dug, none of the remainder of the city. 
There was a pre-Greek citadel wall; the earliest 
Greek addition to it is dated about 550. In the 
later sixth century a fine polygonal citadel wall 
with eight towers was built; it is fairly well pre- 
served. The relation of citadel to city suggests 
that the former was occupied by tyrants. In the 
fifth century Larisa was democratic, in the fourth 
again an autocracy, for a large building, consist- 
ing of seven rooms around a court, can only be a 
ruler’s dwelling, and is dated about 350 by pottery. 
This is the best preserved of classical Greek 
houses. A _ cistern yielded 700 architectural 
fragments, notably six late archaic Ionic pilaster 
capitals. The native pottery is related to other 
East Greek fabrics. Pottery was imported from 
various places, but not in great quantity till 
Attic ware began to arrive about 540. A few 
earlier sherds are related to the Caeretan hydrias. 
The site was finally abandoned about 300; further 
excavation is highly desirable. 

The Asklepieion at Pergamon.—Sven Larsen 
in the Illustrated London News for Jan. 13, 1934, 
pp. 54-55, publishes photographs and a short 
account of the buildings recently excavated and 
published by Theodor Wiegand. In general, the 
arrangements corresponded to those at Epidau- 
rus: the cure of the patient was effected by water- 
drinking, gymnastics. and other natural thera- 
peutics, with the usual addition of incubation and 
the interpretation of dreams. A theatre seating 
five thousand is still in a fair state of preservation, 
including the colored marble stage-buildings. A 
large rectangular enclosure with colonnades on 
three sides adjoined the sanctuary proper, to 
which a propylaeum gave access. An inscription 
dedicated to Antoninus Pius dates the sanctuary. 
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North of the Propylaeum are the foundations of 
a paved hall in which was found a statue of Ha- 
drian as an athlete. South of the Propylaeum 
are two round temples to Asklepios, the first con- 
taining niches for statues to him and his daughters 
Hygieia and Panakeia, to which offerings were 
made. The second was two-storied, the lower 
floor being formed of three concentric circles of 
walls and columns, while the second floor consisted 
of a large hall once covered by adome. Beneath 
this temple was a covered passage 80 meters long, 
leading to the centre of the enclosure, where a 
spring was found which proved to be the outlet of 
the sacred fountain with its probably radio-active 
waters. The halls of the passage were once 
covered with stucco. An elaborate system of 
pipes drained the site. 

A Fort at Asap Basli.—<A fortified enclosure 
near this town measures about 79 m. by 70 m. and 
is dated in the third or fourth century a.p. by a 
few sherds found in it. Similar forts are known 
in many parts of the Roman Empire, but none 
other in central Anatolia. Possibly it was a 
station on the road from Tavium (Biiyiik Nefes 
Kiéy) to Sebastia (Sivas). (Kurt Bitter in 
Arch. Anz., 1933, 176-182.) 


GREECE 


GENERAL 


Excavations in Greece.—G. Karo gives an 
account of archaeological discoveries in Greece 
from May, 1932 to July, 19383 (Arch. Anz., 1933, 
191-261). A separate report for the Kerameikos 
is given by K. Ktsier (ibid., 262-287) and for 
Crete by S. Marrnatos (ibid., 287-314). These 
reports are mostly anticipated by the ‘News 
Items from Athens,” but deserve notice for their 
illustrations. Among these are: the early seventh 
century jug signed by Kalikleas and found in 
Ithaca; protogeometric amphoras, a late black- 
figured amphora, and the perfectly preserved late 
fifth-century stele of Ampharete; the floral frescoes 
of Amnisos in Crete. 

A Thessalian Stamp.—F. Martz (Arch. Anz., 
1933, 315-317) publishes a Thessalian stamp not 
included in his list in Friihkretische Siegel. The 
design is an endless meander-like band which 
appears in relief; the furrows defining the band 
make no satisfactory pattern; this shows that the 
object is not intended to make an impression in a 
soft material, but to stamp a colored design on a 
flat surface, probably the skin. The stamp be- 
longs to Thessalian I or IT. 


ARCHITECTURE 


The Holy of Holies at Eleusis.—O.RuBENSOHN 
(Arch. Anz., 1933, 318-327) discusses inscriptions 
and other evidence bearing on the holy of holies in 
the Telesterion at Eleusis. None is discoverable 
in the structure as excavated, but this is due to its 
poor state. In the fifth and fourth centuries the 
whole building was officially termed the ’EXevainor, 
though other names were occasionally used. The 
peéyapov, as Weber had shown, was a different 
building, the cult-temple. “Avaxropovy some- 
times meant the whole Telesterion, but originally 
and properly the holy of holies. 

Eleusinian Architecture.—<A sketch to illustrate 
Zschietzschmann’s conception of the south front 
of the inner propylaea at Eleusis is published in 
Arch. Anz., 1933, 336 f. 


SCULPTURE 


A ‘Potnia-Gorgon” from Eretria in the Na- 
tional Museum in Athens.—In R.A. VI série, I, 
1933, pp. 145-153, Figs. a, b, ELty Nrx1 discusses 
a bronze plaque from Eretria on which is repre- 
sented the Potnia Theron at the moment when 
victorious she pauses to catch her breath. Niki 
points out that here the Gorgon is represented 
as Potnia Theron, and that in prehistoric times 
they were both hypostases of the same goddess. 
Other related representations are treated, and it 
is suggested that the relief might be attributed 
to an Ionian workshop of the middle of the sixth 
century B.C. 

The Thracian Horseman.—Seven reliefs of 
the Thracian Horseman type, found near Nico- 
polis ad Istrum and now in the Museum of 
Veliko-Tirnovo, are published by G. Kazarow 
(Arch, Anz., 1933, 75-85) along with several other 
reliefs and a bronze lamp. All were recently 
found in Bulgaria. 

Sculpture in the Istanbul Museum.—<Anrir 
MCrip (Arch. Anz., 1933, 115-140; 23 figs.) de- 
scribes 52 grave reliefs and 12 votive reliefs added 
to the Istanbul museum since 1914. Most are of 
Roman date; many have inscriptions. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Minoan Botany.—Martin MOsius (Jb. Arch. 
I. XLVIII, 1933, pp. 1-39) discusses, from a 
botanist’s point of view, vegetation in Minoan 
art; the article is a condensation from a larger 
work which is not to be published at present. In 
several instances he is less positive than Evans. 
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Lilies and crocuses are abundant in art, though 
the former does not commonly grow in Crete now. 
The iris, the rose and the olive tree occur; there is 
one narcissus and one fig tree. The date palm is 
found in art and no doubt actually existed in 
Crete, as it does now, though not native to the 
island. Papyrus occurs first in M.M. III and is 
never quite correctly drawn; probably it was 
never seen growing in Crete. The following are 
identifiable with probability: caper bush (in par- 
tridge frieze), myrtle, violet, pomegranate, barley, 
lupines (Evans’s vetches). Uncertain are: tulip, 
lotus(nymphaea coerulea), honeysuckle, ivy (never 
very close to nature). Some plants, though very 
real in appearance, prove on examination to be 
wholly fantastic. 

East Greek Painting.—A. Rupr presents (Jb. 
Arch. I. XLVIII, 1933, pp. 55-83) extensive classi- 
fied lists of the two chief classes of Rhodian vases, 
the ‘“‘Kameiros” and ‘“Euphorbos” groups. 
Various problems in East Greek Art are briefly 
discussed, chiefly in opposition to Kjellberg’s 
articles. Cretan art of the eighth and seventh 
centuries is now fairly well known, and shows no 
Ionian influence. The Auxerre statuette is 
Cretan, about 650. Herodotus, accurately read, 
is useless for dating the Daphnai vases (Fikellura, 
Vroulia, and Klazomenian), which belong to the 
second half of the sixth century; this is confirmed 
by their occurrence with datable Attic vases in 
Rhodian graves. Selinus, founded about 625, 
produces only a late specimen of Kameiros, early 
and later Euphorbos ware; Old Smyrna, destroyed 
about 575, produced much Euphorbos ware of the 
earlier type. It is Euphorbos, not Kameiros ware 
to which Klazomenian sarcophagi are related. 
But the sarcophagi decorated only with “ Rho- 
dian” animals are not earlier than those with 
black-figure, since in the latter the old technique 
is also used in part and the style is the same. 
Examination of the maeander and the egg-and- 
dart in the sarcophagi also indicates that Kjell- 
berg’s historical arrangement is wrong and that 
all the sarcophagi are to be dated 530-500. Dis- 
coveries prove that Attic vases were exported to 
the east, not the contrary; similarly resemblances 
between the sarcophagi and Attic vases are the 


result of Attic influence in the east, not the reverse 


as Kjellberg suggested. 

Boeotian Pottery.—The post-Geometric Boeo- 
tian in the Akademisches Kunstmuseum at Bonn 
is catalogued and discussed by ANNIE D. UrE and 
Percy N. Ure (Arch. Anz., 1933, 1-42; 43 figs.). 


Among the more interesting pieces are an orna- 
mental polos of the last third of the sixth century; 
two black-figure amphoriskoi, early sixth, not 
certainly Boeotian; several Kabeiric vases: and a 
black kantharos, ca. 500 B.c., with Artemis shoot- 
ing a stag, the figures outlined by incision and 
painted in purple and white. 

Two Unpublished Attic Vases.—In R.E. VI 
série, I, 1933, pp. 154-162, figs., HuBert Puit- 
IPPART describes a red-figured vase in the Cas- 
tello Sforzesco, Milan, which has in the interior a 
medallion representing a maiden who has just 
drawn water from a well and who is about to 
place the situla of water on a stove. He then 
cites variations of the scene on other cups. He 
discusses also a red-figured stamnos in the same 
collection with scenes appropriate to the Dio- 
nysiac cult. Philippart then lists seventeen other 
vases which bear witness to the survival in the 
fifth century of the cult centering around the 
wooden idol of Dionysus. 


ITALY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Candelabra.—Oil lamps were known in the 
Minoan-Mycenaean culture, but are not men- 
tioned in Homer except for Od. XIX, 34, which is 
late. In classical Greek times they seem to have 
been more elaborate in Magna Graecia than in 
Greece proper. The candle was known in Latin 
Italy earlier than in Greece, as the Greek name 
(xavénXa) indicates; and candelabra, literally and 
originally candle-stands, were always much 
commoner in Italy than in Greece. The develop- 
ment of the candelabrum can be traced in numer- 
ous Etruscan examples. In the Hellenistic period 
the forms become more elaborate. A fuller pub- 
lication is planned. (F. MesserscHMIDT in 
Arch. Anz., 1933, pp. 327-336.) 

Excavation at Minturnae.—During the second 
season of the University Museum (Philadelphia) 
Expedition to Minturnae, under the direction of 
Dr. Joruam Jounson, the principal objectives 
were the excavation of the Augustan theater and 
the delimitation of the wall of the Roman colony. 
The latter objective was not wholly attained 
owing to the unexpectedly great extent of the 
early city. Commencing with a_ pentagonal 
tower (one of three or four such so far found in all 
Italy) on the north side of the town, the wall was 
traced westward across the Appian Way, and, 
with two intervening square towers, continued 
beyond the limits set for excavation. Still further 
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west were two further towers which had been 
thought to constitute the gate through which 
passed the Appian Way. Upon clearing the 
foundations of these towers, blocks of the colonial 
wall were found in place beneath, and the wall 
here ran north and south, showing that the corner 
had been turned and that this was the western 
boundary. The through the 
sage failed to reveal the deep wheel-ruts, the 


pavement pas- 
product of sixteen hundred years of traffic, else- 
where to be found along the Appian Way, and 
it became evident that the real Way ran to the 
south of this gate which was itself the Appian 
Gate of the original colony wall, but modified and 
transformed by later additions into a triumphal 
double or perhaps triple entrance. 

In the Augustan theatre the excavators cleared 
the stage, the orchestra, and the lower cavea. 
The whole cavea rested on high vaults. Access 
to the upper seats was had by monumental stair- 
ways. The drainage system of the theater was 
most elaborate, small tributary channels leading 
from every section into an ample-covered sewer 
draining into the river Liris. Fantastic animal 
heads were carved in the parapet separating the 
cavea from the orchestra circle. More impor- 
tant than these sculptures were two Imperial 
portrait heads, one of which, originally carved in 
the first century a.p., had at a later period been 
recut to form another likeness. From a large 
number of marble fragments it was possible to 
restore four other sculptures: a Hermes freely 
adapted from the Praxitelean statue at Olympia, 
and representations of Artemis, Hercules and 
Bacchus. These statuettes, three feet high, to- 
gether with others probably ornamented a series 
of low niches which formed the front of the stage. 
In one of the outer arcades of the theater was 
found a bronze plaque commemorative of a 
Roman consul of about a.p. 500 and bearing the 
Christian symbols, the first tangible proof of 
Christianity to be found at Minturnae. 

During the first season, a trench sunk against 
the base of a monument in the Imperial Forum 
brought to light a deposit of discards from the 
kiln of a local potter of about 200 B.c. Further 
investigation and study of this deposit during the 
past season revealed a hitherto unimagined scope 
in the work of the ancient potter. Altogether a 
hundred and ten different sizes and shapes were 
found: familiar black Campanian ware; other 
black ware; toy vessels an inch high and clay 
writing tablets, belonging rather to the Etruscan 
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tomb furniture of an earlier century; hard, fine 
yellow pottery; Campanian coarse ware for kitchen 
and commercial use; lamps, clay votive offerings, 
roof tiles, drain pipes, and other objects were 
among this varied deposit. The 
three different signature stamps on various pieces 
indicates that the potter was perhaps not an in- 


presence of 


dividual, but a syndicate or codperative group. 
Six coins found in the deposit will be valuable 
for dating purposes. (University Museum Bulle- 
tin, Vol. 4, No. 5, October, 1933.) 
Etruscan Objects from Poppi. 
has given to the Museo Archeologico of Florence 


Sen. SANARELLI 


some bronze objects which formed part of the 
furniture of an Etruscan tomb, found in agricul- 
tural work on a part of his estate at Bucena 
(Poppi), including two strigils (0.23 m. and 0.18 
m. in length), and a strainer. There were, be- 
sides, some iron lanceheads, and a fragment of an 
Etrusco-Campanian cup of the second half of 
the fourth century or the first half of the third. 
These objects help to show that pre-Roman 
Casentino was Etruscan rather than Ligurian. 

A Graeco-Messapian Tomb at Francavilla Fon- 
tana.- 
Francisco, near the railway station, remains of 


During work on the sewers in the Via San 


Graeco-Messapian tombs were found with vases 
and small objects. On other tombs in this region, 
see Not. Scav., 1914, pp. 434 ff. (C. 
Not. Scav. viii, pp. 397-404). 

A Tomb at Pitigliano (Prov. Grosseto). In 
Not. Seav. viii, p. 484, E. Bavpint reports the 
discovery, during agricultural work in the district 


Draco, 


of Pantalla, of a tomb containing bronze objects, 
(Cf. 
Daremberg et Saglio, s.v. Cyathus, Fig. 2239.) 
An Anchor at Tombolo (Pisa).—In Not. Scav. 
viii, pp. 434-436, A. Nepr1 Mopona reports the 
discovery in June, 1922, during work on the canal 


including a separable handle for a cyathus. 


from Livorno to Pisa, of an ancient anchor, re- 
cently deposited in the Museo Civico of Pisa. 
It is of iron, 1.42 m. in length, and at the top of 
the shank is a rectangular hole for inserting a 
stock of wood. Neppi Modona sees indications 
that the anchor itself was cased in wood in the 
Etrusco-Roman fashion. 

Excavations at Lavinium Bruttiorum. 
Scav. viii, pp. 323-363, E. 
count of excavations and discoveries up to and 


In Not. 


GALLI gives an ac- 


including 1930 at this place, which he believes 
His 
report adds to his study of Prima voci dell’ antica 
Laos in Vol. II of the Atti e Memorie della Soci- 


to be etymologically connected with Laos. 
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eta Magna Graecia di Roma, and serves as a corner- 
stone for future projected investigations. After 
a report of chance discoveries made from time to 
time on the site, Galli describes his methodic 
excavations and explorations in the spring of 1930, 
which aimed at determining the extent and geo- 
metric form of the pomerium, the number and 
location of the gates, the structure and date of 
the fortification walls, and whether there were 
traces of an earlier settlement on the same site. 
The resuit was the discovery of an extensive 
necropolis and the circuit of a small city near the 
station of Verbicaro-Orsomaso on the railway 
from Naples to Reggio, the location of which 
corresponds with the location of Lavinium on the 
via Popillia, as given by the Tabula Peutingeriana 
and the Itineraries. The necropolis is a part 
earlier than the fortified town, since the earliest 
tombs are of the fourth century B.c., while the 
walls are dated from the third to the second cen- 
tury B.c. Light is also thrown on the probiem of 
Laos, the proto-colony of Sybaris, and on the 
civilization of the people inhabiting the site, as 
shown by the funerary objects. 

Archaeological Finds Near Crotona.—In Not. 
Scav. viii, pp. 364-377, after an introduction by 
E. Gaui on the importance of the site, R. Lu- 
CENTE gives an account of topographical infor- 
mation and finds resulting from excavations for 
new buildings. Three objects were recovered 
from Cape Lacinium: a lion’s head in terracotta, 
apparently earlier than those from the same tem- 
ple which have previously been found; a frag- 
ment of a small basin of rosso antico; and a steel 
sword of the mediaeval period. 

A Roman Road at Geminiolo (Boretto).—In 
Not. Scav. viii, pp. 186 f., S. AURIGEMMA reports 
the discovery of the remains of a Roman road 
at a depth of 0.65 m., apparently a continuation 
of the one found near the monument of the Con- 
cordii, leading from Brixillum eastward along the 
right bank of the Po; also (p. 187) the finding of 
a Roman tomb containing a lead coffin with re- 
mains of a skeleton at Brussels. 

The Necropolis at Bieda.—A. GarGana (ibid., 
pp. 485-505) reports on excavations in the 
Etruscan necropolis in the neighborhood of 
Bieda, the Roman Blera. (Cf. Rém. Mitth. xxx, 
1915.) The new excavations were confined to a 
part of the district known as “Pian del Vescovo.”’ 
A considerable number of tombs was examined 
and the objects found in them date from the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.c. P. RoMANELLI 


(pp. 505 f.) commends the report and expresses 
the belief that the most flourishing period of the 
city was the seventh and sixth centuries; its de- 
cadence began with the end of the latter century, 
as did that of the neighboring Tarquinii and the 
whole of Etruria Maritima. Romanelli distin- 
guishes two types of tombs, one found in the 
region of Viterbo, the other in the maritime zone 
of Tarquinii and Caere. 

Fourth-Century Tomb at Sant’ Arcangelo 
(Potenza).—N. Catanuto (ibid., pp. 377-83) 
publishes two vases of the kalpis-hydria form, a 
necklace, and a gold pendant, found in a tomb of 
the fourth century B.c. The vases, one of which 
is 34 cm. in height, and the other 32 cm., are well 
preserved and their decoration is so finely done 
that Catanuto attributes them to the pottery 
near Armento, the existence of which was shown 
by Macchioro in Jb. Arch. I., 1912, pp. 265-316. 
The necklace, formed of beads of amber covered 
with a thin plating of gold, and the pendant, 
made of two plates of gold, are also Lucanian 
products. The region is historically famous for 
the defeat of Alexander the Molossian by the 
Lucanians in $23 B.c. and the victory of Pyrrhus 
at Heracleia in 281 B.c. 

Discoveries at Lecce (Apulia).—During work 
on the sewers of the city various archeological 
discoveries were made. A number of tombs 
‘ame to light, as well as several granaries. The 
principal finds, except for a bronze lamp, were 
vases of the ordinary types and two terracotta 
statuettes ranging in time from the fourth century 
B.c. to the Roman period. Most noteworthy are 
two craters in the Apulian style, dating from the 
end of the fifth or the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c., 0.32 and 0.38 m. in height, with fu- 
nerary scenes; a trozzella, 0.22 m. in height, 
decorated in red and brown and with female 
heads at the upper ends of the high handles, 
probably from Canosa, but possibly of local 
manufacture: and a terracotta statuette of 
Athena, clad in a chiton and over it apparently 
the aegis, which is almost wholly covered by a 
large rectangular shield carried in her left hand. 
This is probably a product of Canosa executed in 
Roman times, to judge from the shield. The 
problem remains unsolved whether Lecca was an 
offshoot of Rudiae, or a neighboring autonomous 
centre. (M. Bernapint, ibid., pp. 519-527.) 

Finds in Sardinia——In the commune of Or- 
gosolo (Nuore) in the district called Oruli, there 
were found in the course of agricultural work ob- 
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jects of Protosardinian, Punic, and Roman times, 
including two complete votive boats in bronze, 18 
and 28 cm. in length, and a third in a fragmentary 
condition; a number of small vases; and Punic, 
Sardo-Punic, and Roman coins, of which lists are 
given. The finds indicate the existence of a 
mountain sanctuary, at which the native rites 
were continued long after the spread of Chris- 
tianity. (A. TarRaME Ltt, ibid., pp. 528-536.) 

Finds at Boretto.—S. AuriGgemMa (ibid., pp. 
157-186) reports discoveries during the construc 
tion of an irrigation canal running southward 
from the Po at Croce di Baretto, about 2 km. east 
of Brescello and within the territories of ancient 
Brixillum. At a depth of 2.80 m. the Roman 
road running from Brixillum to the eastward 
came to light, with tombs lining the road on both 
sides. Six inhumation tombs in brick are shown 
by three inscribed tombstones to belong to a 
necropolis of the gens Vibia. The inscriptions 
show lettering of a good period, but some pecu- 
liarities in form and syntax. There was also 
found a sepulchral monument of imposing dimen 
sions, consisting of an irregular square, sur- 
rounded by a wall of brickwork surmounted by 
stone masonry, the sides of which varied from 
10.80 to 9.05 m. in length. The front of the 
monument, of which a reconstruction is given, 
consisted of a central stele, with an inscription 
naming four members of the family of the Con- 
cordii, of whom two were seviri Augustales, sur- 
mounted by portrait busts of the two men and the 
two women named in the inscription. Within the 
enclosure were four busta, on which the four 
bodies seem to have been burned. This is an un- 
usual use of the word bustum. (See A.J.P. liv, 
362 ff.) A number of small objects were found 
and a depository of large amphorae. 

Discoveries Near Naples.—M. Corte 
(ibid., pp. 303-320) reports discoveries at various 
places in the vicinity of Naples: At Afragola an 
honorary base, sunk in the ground, showed in let- 
ters perhaps of the first century the words Aug. 
Sacr., but when it was uncovered it was found 
that the rest of the inscription had been chiseled 
off. At Villaricca, in the garden of the Villa 
Tirelli, is the gravestone in cipollino of a veteran 
of the fifth pretorian cohort, and in the house of 
G. Chianese the upper right-hand part of a votive 
altar to the Penates, in the form of the Capitoline 
Triad. A part of the inscription, . . . Quinta dis 
facit, and of the figures of Jupiter and Juno are 
preserved. At Calvizzano, No. 30, Via della 
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Pigna, part of the sepulchral inscription of a 
dupliciarius of the college of Augustales was 
found and, in the district of Chiavettieri, the re- 
mains of a villa rustica. Remains of a Roman 
piscina were found at Santa Anastasia, in the dis- 
trict ““Madonna dell’Arco,” in the district La 
Foreste and in the neighboring Le Forestelle. 
At least two of these belonged to a villa rustica, 
explored in the past and the greater part of 
its material scattered. In the via Valla a large 
block of travertine bears the inscription of a 
Clarissimus Vir, L. Publilius Probatus, whose 
cursus honorum is given, including the office of 
curator municipii, probably referring to Nola. 
At Pollena Trocchia the cella vinaria and piscina 
(cf. Not. Scav., 1925, p. 415) were farther ex- 
plored and revealed at least ten dolia. Only one, 
now in the Palazzo Comunale, was in perfect 
condition. It bears scratched on one side the 
name Volusiuus (sic), which may throw light on 
the ancient family which owned the villa rustica 
and its neighborhood. It also has two stamps on 
the handle: Papia and A. Liguri. The same 
stamps appear on the handle of one of the broken 
dolia. Six brickstamps were also found. Vari- 
ous other remains of minor importance were found 
in the region. 

Houses at Pozzuoli.—P. MinGazzini (ibid., pp. 
517-19) reports the discovery of houses dating 
from the middle of the first centurya.D., as is evi- 
denced by paintings and reticulate work. A room 
in one of the houses is identified by a painting as 
alararium. Above this painting were two others 
so destroyed that their subjects could not be 
determined. 

Discoveries at Pompeii and Herculaneum.—A 
small private house, conjectured from its fresh- 
ness and neatness to have been completed a very 
short time before the eruption, has been exca- 
vated. It is called the House of the Lovers from 
an inscription: Amantes ut apes vitam mellitum 
exigunt. The Pomerium road, now being exca- 
vated, provides a view of the high fortified walls 
where the Samnites put up their last fight for 
independence. A storehouse has been provided 
for all the pottery discovered when less precise 
methods of excavation obtained, and for which 
the proveniences are thus unknown. At Her- 
culaneum the most complete shop yet found has 
been excavated, with many of the wooden mem- 
bers still intact. Ashes were in the fireplace and a 
bowl of beans on the counter. (A. Marurtrin The 
Illustrated London News, Nov. 11, 1933, pp. 762-3.) 
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Jews at Pompeii.—In R.B. xlii, 1933, pp. 365- 
384 (2 pls.), LE P. J. B. Frey reéxamines the evi- 
cence for the presence of Jews at Pompeii prior 
to 79 a.p. He summarizes the trustworthy ma- 
terials as follows: the occurrence on inscriptions of 
one Judaicus, two Marias, one Martha, and the 
words Sodom and Gomorrah. To these the author 
now adds a graffito in what appear to be Semitic 
characters, the first to be found at Pompeii, but 
its reading and interpretation are far from clear. 
These materials are sufficient to prove the exist- 
ence of Jews in the city, but they tell us nothing as 
to their number or organization. The frescoes, 
supposed to be of Jewish origin (especially the 
‘Judgment of Solomon,’ cp. I Kings 3:16-18), are 
shown to be of Alexandrian inspiration, like the 
rest of Pompeian art. It is scarcely credible that 
a Jew would create such a caricature of the Bibli- 
cal scene as the ‘Judgment of Solomon’ un- 
doubtedly is. But the existence of such a carica- 
ture gains added point if there were Jews in the 
city. 

The Roman Ships at Nemi.—In Not. Scav. viii, 
pp. 206-292, G. CuLTRERA gives a detailed ac- 
count, with numerous illustrations, of “the first 
phase of the work of recovering the Roman ships” 
by draining the lake. The finding of one rudder 
and the identification of another seem to make it 
certain that the first ship, which is in too bad con- 
dition to admit of restoration, was intended to 
move about on the lake. Several questions are 
raised, in particular the date of the ships, which 
Cultrera thinks might be determined by a com- 
parison of the bronzes from Lake Nemi with 
others of which the dates are known. 

A Villa at Baiae.—P. Mineazzint (ibid., pp. 
293-303), tells of the discovery of the remains of 
an extensive Roman villa on the Sella di Baia, in- 
cluding an ambulatio, a unique example except for 
the one at Stabiae (.Vot. Scav., 1926, p. 229). He 
also publishes three inscribed lead pipes found in 
the same neighborhood and now in the National 


Museum of Naples. 


ARCHITECTURE 
The Stabian Baths, Pompeii.—A. Maivri 


(ibid., pp. 507-16) gives an account of trial ex- 
cavations in the subterranean part of the Stabian 
Baths. A plan of the part of the baths in which 
there are three entrances on the vico del Lupanare 
is given, which in some particulars corrects Mau 
in Pomp. Beitrage, pp. 117 ff., as well as one of the 
subterranean chamber and corridor under that 


part of the building. The purpose of these under- 
ground structures remains a mystery. 

Antefixes from Castelfocognano.—D. Drrin- 
GER (ibid., p. 439) examined in 1929 two frag- 
mentary heads in terracotta found at Pieve a 
Sacona (Rassina). They proved to be antefixes 
of the fourth century B.c., and point to the exist- 
ence of a small pagan temple at that place, where, 
according to a local tradition, there was in ancient 
times a temple of Minerva. 


SCULPTURE 

Tarentine Sculpture.—C. W. Lunsincu 
SCHEURLEER (Arch, Anz., 1933, pp. 42-46) pub- 
lishes a Tarentine terracotta in his collection 
which represents Dionysos. He mentions three 
other terracottas from the same mould, and sug- 
gests that they and a headless Roman statue in 
Madrid are derived from a common original, 
which would be a Tarentine statue by a native 
sculptor of the fifth (7) century. 

Excavations at Fiesole.—P. Mineazzint (ibid., 
pp. 442-481) reports the discovery in a villa of the 
foundation of a small Etruscan temple which was 
probably destroyed at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. together with a collection of bronze 
votive statuettes, provided with tangs for attach- 
ing them to bases of sandstone of disproportion- 
ately large size, some sixteen of which were found. 
The statuettes fall into four groups. The first 
consists of nude male figures, from 100 to 130 mm. 
in height, with the left palm turned downward, or 
the hand pointing in that direction. In the right 
hand there is sometimes a spherical object, iden- 
tified as a pomegranate or a cheese. (Cf. Kroll, 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Kaese, col. 1494-1495.) The 
second group consists of draped female figures 
from 100 to 127 mm. in height, some of which 
held a lotus bud or a pomegranate in the right 
hand; the third of figures of a more archaic type, 
but believed to be of the same date as the others, 
namely, from 480-460 B.c. There were also 
heads, 50-30 mm. in height, which did not form 
part of a body, as is shown by their tangs. but 
stood on sandstone bases. A fourth group con- 
sists of later figures, possibly belonging to the end 
of the fifth century, or perhaps to the time of 
Tiberius and Claudius. The offerings and the 
attitude of the left hands point to a chthonian 
deity, and the shrine was doubtless an auguracu- 
lum. Small bronze objects were also found, 
pieces of aes rude, a coin cf Cales (270 B.c.),a 
republican semis (150-125 B.c.), a large bronze of 
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Tiberius (35 A.p.) and a small bronze of Claudius 
(41 A.D.). 

Sculptural Finds at Carrara.—L. Banti (ibid., 
pp. 426-431) publishes statuettes and a relief 
found in the marble quarries in 1924 and 1925. 
They include a statuette in Luna marble of a 
seated Artemis (an unknown, or very rare, type); 
another statuette, perhaps representing Jupiter 
Sabazius, the Phrygian deity; the head of a stat- 
uette which Banti thinks may be that of an Eros; 
a relief with a bearded Silvanus and the inscrip- 
tion T. Raebius, T.f., ex visu. The name Raebius 
is hitherto unknown in that region. The worship 
of Silvanus there is attested also by an unpub- 
lished altar found in 1890, the inscription on which 
is given; by a second altar published in Studi 
Romani ii, 144 ff. (ef. C.D. xi, 6948, where the 
altar is wrongly said to be at Carrara instead of in 
Florence); and by another relief, published in 
C.I.L. xi, 6947, where also the provenance is 
incorrectly given. 

Columnar Sarcophagi.—<After brief comment 
on recent studies of columnar sarcophagi of Asia 
Minor, G. Ropenwaupt (Arch. Anz., 1933, 
46-56) discusses an example in Pisa which has 
certain unusual features, conspicuously, two 
niches instead of three on the end. The best 
analogies are offered by two sarcophagi, now 
known only by old illustrations, which were found 
at Aphrodisias; probably the Pisan example came 
from there also. 

Sarcophagus with Reliefs Inside.—A Roman 
sarcophagus found in 1930 in Simpelveld (Hol- 
land) is unusual in having reliefs only on the in- 
side, and these unique in character. Interior 
dimensions, 2.10 m. by 0.75 m. On one long side 
is a lady reclining on a couch; the head is a por- 
trait. On one short side is a chair and a locked 
chest. On the second long side are an oblong 
table, a tripod table, a set of three shelves and a 
cupboard. On the shelves and oblong table are 
flasks and other vessels. All this constitutes a 
representation of the lady’s chamber. At the 
foot of the couch is a partial exterior view of a 
Roman villa with three stories; such villas are 
known from remains in the same region. Several 
simple and multiple niches, which occur on both 
sides and one end, are not easily explained. Cer- 
tain elements in the reliefs are derived from tomb- 
stones of the sepulchral banquet type. Such 
stones are abundant in the region of the lower 
Rhine, though scarcely known elsewhere in the 
west. Schrider had previously shown that the 


equites singulares used the sepulchral banquet 
type in Rome because of the frequent occurrence 
in the type of a horseman; and it now appears that 
they carried the fashion to their native regions. 
J. H. Hotwerpba in Arch, Anz., 1933, 56-75.) 

Two Roman Sarcophagi Relating to the Intel- 
lectual Life.—In R.A. VI série, I, 1933, pp. 163- 
180, 4 figs.. Henrt Marrovu first describes a 
child’s white marble sarcophagus in the Museo 
Nazionale in Rome. The reliefs which adorn it 
show a scene of instruction, of the prothesis and 
finally of the heroization of the child. Marrou 
interprets these scenes as indicating that the boy 
was transformed after death into a divine Eros 
because he was a brilliant student, and that he 
owed his immortality to the Muses, to whom his 
youthful intelligence had been consecrated. 

Next Marrou considers a sarcophagus in the 
Sirmonetti collection in Rome, which, like that of 
the child, he would assign to the beginning of the 
third century a.p. It has represented in relief 
two scenes, one of a man with the Muse Urania 
and the other of a woman with the Muse Poly- 
hymnia. It issuggested that the man and woman 
were disciples of Pythagoras, and that the man 
had studied astronomy, the woman music. By 
devoting themselves to the Muses they had gained 
immortality from the goddesses. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


A New Fragment of the Fasti.—G. Cauza (Not. 
Scav. viii, pp. 188-205) publishes a new fragment 
of the Fasti Annali, found in the pavement of a 
private house in the via del Tempio Rotondo near 
the Forum at Ostia. Its use for this purpose 
cannot be later than the time of Constantine, and 
is perhaps as early as the end of the third century, 
indicating a collapse of the communal authority of 
Ostia at the time of the foundation of the town of 
Porto under Constantine, between 312 and 314 
(Cf. Not. Scav., 1925, pp. 29 ff.) The fragment, 
which covers the years 108 to 113, follows the one 
published in Not. Scav., 1927, tav. 29, with the 
loss of a few lines; and the fragment of five lines, 
published /.c., p. 388, joins the new fragment at 
line 33 and completes some words of lines 33-38. 
The new fragment names 37 consuls, of whom 24 
were unknown, or known only as consules suffecti 
in undetermined years, and gives valuable in- 
formation about Trajan, whose decennalia were 
celebrated in 108. Under the year 109 we are 
told that Trajan dedicated and opened to the 
public thermas suas, and dedicated naumachiam 
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suam, where the use of suam is significant. In the 
number of pairs of gladiators which took part in 
this dedication, as well as in the record of the 
decennial games, the puzzling s appears (e.g. 
CXXVIIS). No events are recorded for 110 and 
111, but the dedication of Forum suum et Basili- 
cam Ulpiam is assigned to 112, as well as the death 
and deification of Marciana Augusta on Aug. 29. 
Under 113 we have recorded the dedication of 
Trajan’s column and of the temple of Venus in 
Caesar’s Forum, reconstructed by Trajan. 


COINS 


Coin Hoards.—N. Catanuto (ibid., pp. 383- 
397) reports the discovery of various hoards of 
coins: at Santo Stefano di Rogliano (Cocenza) 
at some time between 1910 and 1911, a deposit 
of silver coins was found, of which more than 300 
were sold by the finders. Nineteen were recov- 
ered in 1927. They are fine and well-preserved 
silver coins of Poseidonia, Caulonia, Crotona, 
Sybaris and Metapontum, of the sixth and fifth 
centuries B.c., of which a list and description are 
given. At Santa Domenica di Tropea (Catan- 
zaro), in 1928, in a vineyard in the district of 
**Cagliope” (a corruption of Calliope), an am- 
phora was found containing coins of the Roman 
republican period from 92 to 84.B.c. They num- 
ber 112 Roman denarii, representing about fifty 
Roman families. Nearly all are in a good state 
of preservation. The find suggests the existence 
of a temple or shrine of Calliope near Portus 
Herculis. In the district of Ameri, about 5 km. 
north of Crotona, in April, 1927, a great number 
of silver coins of Magna Graecia were found, of 
which 133 were recovered, representing nearly 
all the great cities of Magna Graecia; also two 
bronze coins of Syracuse and a silver coin of 
Leontini. The list contains some rare specimens, 
and all well preserved. At Vibo Valentia (Ca- 
tanzaro), in May, 1927, a rich hoard was found, 
of which it was possible to recover only 34 speci- 
mens. These include silver coins of Velia, Cro- 
tona, Locri and Terina, of the fourth and third 
centuries B.c., but also bronze coins of the late 
Roman period. At Bianconovo (Reggio Cala- 
bria) about 3000 bronze coins of the late empire 
were found, of which 2416 were recovered. 
They were in good condition and almost all were 
of Constantius II, Constantius Gallus, and Con- 
stantine ITI (sic), of the third and fourth centuries 
of our era. On account of their similarity no list 
is given, although a few specimens show interest- 


ing deviations from the usual types. At Banzi 
(Matera), during building operations on May 1, 
1929, 129 republican denarii, found and concealed 
eight years before, were recovered, of which a list 
is given. These and other finds dating from the 
fourth to the second centuries B.c. confirm the 
existence near Banzi of an important place having 
commercial and cultural relations, not only with 
other towns in northern Lucania, especially 
Bantia, but also with cities in the neighboring 
part of Apulia. 

Hoards of Roman Coins.—E. T. NEeEweE.i 
studies in Num. Notes and Monogs., No. 60, two 
hoards of Roman coins dug up by the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum Expedition at Minturno. The 
first hoard, consisting of sixty-one early Repub- 
lican coins of various sizes, was found under the 
floor of an ancient stoa. It seems to have been 
placed there by a shopkeeper, and to have been 
subjected to fire. Mr. Newell draws some defi- 
nite conclusions about the dating and assign- 
ment to mints of coins of this period, and also 
links its place of burial and discovery with a pas- 
sage in Livy (XXXVI, 37), which tells of the 
destruction of the temple of Jupiter and the 
neighboring shops by fire in 191 B.c. Inasmuch 
as the hoard represents the first instance where a 
definite date ante quem can be assigned to a hoard 
of Roman Republican bronze coins, the discovery 
and the study are both of great historical impor- 
tance. The other hoard consisted of small coins 
dating from the reign of Constantius IT (337-361) 
and Constans (337-350) to that of Valentinian 
III (425-455). Many of the coins were cut in 
two to circulate as halves of the regular denomi- 
nations. Since all of Valentinian’s known types 
are represented in the find, Mr. Newell would as- 
sign the deposit of the hoard to about 455 a.p. 
He would not attribute its burial to any great 
disaster. A curious circumstance is that the 
receptacle for burial is a piece of ox-bone into 
which the small coins, 193 of them, were poured. 
Of most value in the monograph is the sequence 
of coins of the Emperor Valentinian III, little 
studied heretofore because of their lack of inter- 


est to collectors. 


SERBIA 


New Mithraic Monuments of Serbia.—In R.A. 
VI série, I, 1933, pp. 181-194, 9 figs., N. Vuxice 
describes new Serbian monuments of the cult of 
Mithras, of which there was previously but a 
single example. The new monuments are the 
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following: (1) a Mithraeum at Kumanovo (simi- 
lar in plan to that of Heddernheim) with an altar, 
the upper part of a statuette of Mithras tauro- 
ktonos, and a broken marble plaque with reliefs 
which relate it to the Mithraic cult; (2) at Lopata 
an altar with a Mithraic inscription; (3) a little 
plaque of white marble found in the possession of 
a merchant at Veles, a Mithraic monument with 


scenes of the Gigantomachy. 


RUSSIA 


Excavation at Esske-Kermen.—-During the 
summer of 1933 the University Museum, Phil- 
adelphia, jointly with the State Academy for the 
History of Material Culture, Leningrad, spon- 
sored an expedition to Esske-Kermen, one of the 
so-called “cave cities” on the Crimean Peninsula. 
The Museum’s representative on the expedition 
was Mr. EvGene GotomsuTok. Previous pre- 
liminary excavation by the State Academy had 
indicated that the site was that of Douros, the old 
capital of the Goths in the Crimea. Some sixty 
burials were excavated, including those in 
*stone-cists,”’ and burials on 


‘ 


catacombs, dolmens, 
the plateau above. Preliminary investigations in 
the .general neighborhood were also conducted, 
including the Tarric settlement near the dolmens. 
Over a hundred skulls will be useful for anthropo- 
logical study. Among objects of particular inter- 
est were several coins and an inscribed silver 
plaque which, if deciphered, may furnish some 
illuminating information concerning the site; 
also a silver buckle ornamented with a hawk 
head, some beautifully preserved decorated 
wooden combs, and a number of pieces of intact 
pottery. Most of this material is being sent to 
the University Museum together with other ob- 
jects, as well as Russian publications, from the 
State Academy, the Hermitage Museum, and the 
Central Anthropological Museum in Moscow. 
The University Museum has been invited to 
participate again in field work in Russia next 
year, and it is hoped that it will be possible to do 
so. (University Museum Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 5, 
October, 1933; Bulletin, Vol. 5, No. 1, January, 
1934.) 

Bronze Belt Buckles.—In Mistetstvoznarstvo 
(Vol. I, pp. 10-27), T. IvanovsKaya discusses a 
long series of ancient bronze belt buckles from the 
Caucasus. She distinguishes various types of 
these, but the chief characteristic is that they are 
usually adorned with one or more animals (often 
mythical and unreal). These animals by their 


strained positions have some connection with the 
ancient animal style, but the author does not at- 


tempt to set their date or assign connections with’ 


other similar problems. The buckles seem to run 
in series with the animals in the earlier examples 
far less conventionalized than in later examples of 
the same type, but, as we have discovered no 
graves containing enough of these, we are at loss 
for further progress until we can connect them 
with some other culture. 


SPAIN 


Prehistoric Cave Paintings in Spain.—Juan 
CasreE in the Archivo Espanol de Arte y 
Arqueologia, 1933, pp. 129-138, describes and 
illustrates the paintings recently found in the 
Cave of Socampo just south of Nueva (Asturias). 

The well-preserved painting is executed in 
vermilion red and consists of two groups in each 
of the two rooms of the cave. There are geomet- 
rical designs, animals of indeterminable species, a 
bird standing on a sort of grille, and what is prob- 
ably a drawing of the upper part of a human head. 
A consideration of various comparable paintings 
suggests that these belong to the “Asturian” 
period, transitional between palaeolithic and 
neolithic, or are slightly later. 

New Discoveries in Illici— ALEJANDRO Ramos 
FoiquEs, in the Archivo Espanol de Arte y 
Arqueologia, May-August, 1933, pp. 103-111, 
gives an illustrated account of various objects 
found near Elche, the Roman Illici. Among 
them is a headless Venus of the Medici type; 
several architectural fragments; a stone fragment 
of a slab with plant and geometrical designs of 
Visigothic style; fragments of an Iberian vase 
with a painted horseman and others with floral 
decoration; and two seal-impressions of baked 


clay. 
GREAT BRITAIN 


Prehistoric Remains from Selsey Bill.—In the 
Antiquaries Journal for January, 1934, pp. 40-52, 
CHRISTOPHER HAwkKEs contributes a commentary 
on the pottery found during an excavation in 1931 
at this West Sussex site, published by Miss G. M. 
Wuite. Of one Neolithic vessel enough re- 
mained to determine the class, degenerate Peter- 
borough or Class B ware. Apparently Bronze 
Age influence was weak, but from the early Iron 
Age to Claudian-Flavian times a series of pottery- 
forms shows a continuous and coherent develop- 
ment. That no Terra Sigillata and few imports 
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of coarse wares are found, and that all forms are 
developments of types in use in pre-Roman times, 
is attributed to the fact that West Sussex was 
ruled by a king, Cogidubnus, who made submis- 
sion to the Roman power but continued to reign 
as a vassal prince. 

Excavations at Titterstone Clee Hill Camp, 
Shropshire, 1932.—B. H. Sr. J. O’Nert, in the 
Antiquaries Journal for January, 1934, pp. 13-32, 
publishes an account of this excavation. A 
camp of 71 acres covers the entire summit of the 
hill, protected by a single rampart without a 
ditch, with a second rampart visible for a small 
distance. In front of the rampart are holes for a 
palisade. The entrance was twice reconstructed, 
beginning with two lines of pairs of free-standing 
uprights flanking a roadway 8-9 feet wide. It is 
conjectured that these supported a wooden 
bridge from rampart to rampart. Later the gate 
was strengthened and elaborated and guard- 
houses built. The nearly complete absence of 
small finds leads to the belief that this was a camp 
for the temporary refuge of man and beast, situ- 
ated as it is at the juncture of prehistoric roads, 
and that the period of its disuse coincides with 
the Pax Romana. 

A Kiln for ‘‘Samian” Ware in Roman Britain.— 
The Illustrated London News for January 20, 1934, 
pp. 96-97, publishes an account of the discovery at 
Colchester in 1933 of the first kiln for the making 
of this ware in Britain. 400 fragments of moulds 
were found, representing the work of two different 
potters: A, who used sandy clay with a band of 
chevrons at the bottom of his designs, and B, 
whose clay was smooth and baked hard, and whose 
decoration was more varied. The actual wares 
have a light brick-red biscuit, instead of the pink 
of Continental wares, and an orange or yellowish 
glaze. Many potters’ stamps have been found, 
all on the wares themselves, which present almost 
every known type of decoration. The kiln was 
situated with three others for making different 
kinds of pottery, so arranged that all four might 
be stoked by one attendant. It had a flue 14 
feet long, and “boiler” tubes permitted the es- 
cape of smoke so that the vessels might not be 
blackened. The date is Antonine, and the clos- 
ing date probably about 200 a.p. 


THE UNITED STATES AND ALASKA 


Excavation in Clovis, New Mexico.—The Uni- 
versity Museum, Philadelphia, jointly with the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 


continued work in New Mexico, concentrating 
attention during the 1933 season upon some old 
lake beds which had been examined at the end of 
the preceding summer. This area is about fifteen 
miles southwest of Clovis and covers what is 
locally known as Black Water Draw. The field 
party was aided, part of the time, by a small group 
sent from the California Institute of Technology. 
Interest centered in the problem of a determina- 
tion of the age of certain specialized spear points, 
some of them similar to the Folsom point and 
others of equally fine chipping but without the 
groove. These, together with scrapers and 
knives, were in a number of cases associated with 
mammoth and bison bones in the upper levels of 
the lake beds, which have been re-exposed by the 
strong winds prevalent in that region. No age 
can be placed upon the artifacts with any cer- 
tainty, since it is not known when these animals 
became extinct. The evidence showed, however, 
that they were contemporaneous. Dr. John C. 
Merriam, Dr. Smith Woodward of London, and 
Dr. V. Van Straelen of Brussels paid a visit to the 
site during the course of the work, and concurred 
in the statement regarding the contemporaneity 
of the artifacts and the extinct animals. (Univer- 
sity Museum Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 5, October, 
1933.) 

Discoveries at Chetro Ketl, New Mexico.— 
This site, now being excavated, was occupied 
between 993 and 1116 A.p., as shown by the tree- 
rings. Apparently the town was once abandoned 
and then rebuilt on the walls of the earlier struc- 
tures, as a dual series of buildings obtains nearly 
everywhere. The settlement covered six acres of 
ground. Among the most interesting buildings is 
the West Tower, a unique structure with a solid 
circular mass of masonry extending from the floor 
to within a few inches of the ceiling. The pur- 
pose is unknown. The roof of an adjoining two- 
story room had suffered a collapse, precipitating 
stores of cloth, rawhide, feathers, corn, beans, 
squash, bark, twigs, beads, ete., into the lower 
chamber. Another building known as the Great 
Sanctuary resembles a kiva, but differs in several 
particulars, notably the entrance which is not by 
way of the roof, the rule in kivas. In it were 
found ceremonial deposits of beads of white-to- 
pinkish-brown Mexican onyx and a black mineral 
resembling lignite. With them were ollivella 
shells and worked turquoise. The crypts in 
which these were found were paralleled by an 
identical series in the upper building, which had 
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been looted. This building was rebuilt on exactly 
the same plan as the original one. The great 
community house, five stories in height, had walls 
of beautiful masonry which were covered with 
plaster, ceilings of reeds in two colors arranged in 
bands to form a design, and floors of mud. Small 
high doorways provided the only ventilation, and 
the rooms must often have been uninhabitable by 
reason of smoke from the fires. (WrINIFRED 
Reiter in The Illustrated London News, December 
2, 1933, pp. 892-94.) 

Excavation at Prince William Sound, Alaska. 
During the summer of 1933 the University 
Museum of Philadelphia, represented by Dr. 
FREDERICA DE Lacuna, and the National Mus- 
eum of Denmark, represented by Dr. Kas Brr- 
KET-SMITH, collaborated in ethnological and ar- 
chaeological researches at Prince William Sound, 
southwestern Alaska. A prehistoric site on Haw- 
kins Island, near Cordova, was excavated and 
several burial caves and sites with rock paintings 


studied. The specimens obtained were 


were 
divided between the two _ institutions. The 
archaeological collection from Prince William 


Sound enables us to correlate this prehistoric 
Eskimo culture with the Third or last Period of 
the Kachemak Bay Eskimo culture of Cook Inlet, 
though in several respects the Prince William 
Sound culture maintains an individual place 
the related Eskimo cultures of south- 
The Northwest Coast Indian 


influence is especially seen in the plank house, the 


among 
western Alaska. 


wooden dug-out (here reported from the Eskimo 
for the first time), and the predominant use of 
the grooved splitting adze. Other traits suggest a 
link with the archaeological culture of the Salish 
Indians of British Columbia. (University Mu- 
seum Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 5, October, 1933.) 


GUATEMALA 


Excavation at Piedras Negras. 
pedition of the University Museum, Philadelphia, 
to Piedras Negras spent three months at this 
“Old Empire” 
Acropolis palaces was completed, and the second 


The third ex- 


site. Excavation of two of the 


of the ball courts was cleared. Deep trenching 
and tunneling under and behind the two palaces 
and in a pyramid yielded interesting stratifica- 
tions of buildings. Under the palace, Structure 
J-6, five distinct periods were established, and in 
the pyramid four. Eight buildings in the South 
Group were trenched to upper floors only, estab- 


lishing the fact that stone-vaulted buildings are 
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all but absent in this group, supposed to be earlier 
than the others on the basis of associated dated 
monuments. A large supposed burial chamber,’ 
with four niches, was carefully cleared, with 
interesting results, though the only human re- 
mains were a skull and long bone in one of the 
niches. 

Surface collections of sherds were made from 
cleared areas. A ‘small refuse dump in a cave 
augmented the sherd collections considerably. 
Except on bed rock under the palaces, sherds were 
scarce in the season’s digging. Results are 
sufficient, however, to say that certain types were 
in use a considerable, if not a long, time before the 
abandonment of the city. The ball court exca- 
vated this season differs markedly from that of the 
South Group, and a reused dated fragment from a 
throne points strongly to its later date. From 
this court came a sculptured panel in low relief 
showing two figures, probably dancing and almost 
surely dressed for the game. A stucco head of 
fine workmanship came from below a temple 
floor, and a large stucco mask, probably of the 
Sun God and remarkably well preserved, was 
found in situ on the second terrace of the pyramid 
of Temple K-5. (University Museum Bulletin, 
Vol. 4, Nos. 4 and 5, June and October, 1933.) 


CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE AND 
MEDIAEVAL 


GENERAL 
Late Antique Miniatures.—A. W. Biyvanck 
(Arch. 1933, 373-382) late 
antique miniatures. The art scarcely existed 
before 350, 
by the substitution of the parchment codex 


Anz., discusses 


about A.D. when it was favored 
for the papyrus roll. Illuminated manuscripts 
than the 


period 


earlier even seventh century are 


few; the earlier must be studied 


largely through later imitations. 
important illustrated codices, which either belong 


A number of 


to the period themselves or are copied from early 
originals, are succinctly discussed. Three MSS. of 
Terence, written in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
contain copies of pictures made toward the end of 
the fourth century. Several western gospels of 
the last quarter of the tenth century are richly 
illustrated, unlike their immediate predecessors; 
one of them is copied from a Roman original of the 
fourth century, others from an original made in 
the eastern empire. The Utrecht 
copied from an original of about 500; probably 


psalter is 


also the Paris psalter 139. The reasons for these 


| 

| 
| 

| 

| 
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and other similar conclusions are given in con- 
densed form. 


PALESTINE 
Mosaics in the Tabghah Basilica.—Mcsaics 


have been unearthed in the Tabghah basilica 
between Tiberias and Capernaum from the second 
half of the fourth century a.p. It appears that 
the newly Christianized Jewish population 
strongly disapproved of human representation. 
This explains why the mosaics included floral and 
animal imagery, but no pictorial representations 
of Christ and the Virgin. (Palestine Exploration 
Fund, 1933. 

Mosaics in Palestine.—In the Q.D.A.P. iii, 
1933, pp. 49-73 (5 pls.), M. Avi-Yonan com- 
pletes his catalogue of the mosaic pavements 
found in Palestine. Out of a total list of 588, 
only 280 have patterns and are, therefore, of 
much archaeological value. Most of them (165) 
are of Christian origin and belong to the fifth and 
sixth centuries A.p.; a few are Jewish, the rest 
pagan. The pattern most in favor with the 
Christian community was “the vine-trellis issuing 
from an amphora and forming circular medallions. 
The amphora is commonly flanked by two pea- 
cocks facing each other in ‘heraldic’ pose. The 
medallions contain animals and birds... .” 
The absence of Biblical scenes is doubtless to be 
accounted for by the natural aversion to putting 
them where they would be trampled upon. 
Among the Jews “there seems to have been a 
definite decorative cycle associated with syna- 
gogue pavements. It consists of (a) the torah 
shrine flanked by seven-branched candlesticks 
and other religious emblems, (b) a Zodiac, (c) a 
representation from Biblical history, the Sacrifice 
of Abraham or Daniel in the Lions’ Den.” All 
the pavements have, of course, geometric decora- 
tion. The commonest types were illustrated in 
the Q.D.A.P. ii, pp. 138-41 (these probably give 
some idea of the Book of Patterns which M. Avi- 
Yonah believes the mosaic artists worked from), 
while the frequency of each type is indicated in 
the Key to Patterns, iii, pp. 58 f. The more defi- 
nitely geometric (especially the polygonal) de- 
signs are traced back to their Hellenic prototypes, 
while the more ‘complicated interlacements’ are 
shown to have their origin in Late Roman and 
Byzantine models. With regard to the possible 
influence of carpets on mosaic designs, M. Avi- 
Yonah says: “The matter cannot be satisfac- 
torily decided until we have much more and 
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much better dated carpets than at present. 
That there are striking similarities it would be 
idle to deny.” The inscriptions found in the 
mosaics are discussed pp. 68-71. M. Avi-Yonah’s 
work will long remain the standard work on 
Palestinian Mosaics. 

Early Church at ‘Ein Hanniya.—The results of 
the excavation of what is probably a fifth century 
church at ‘Ein Hanniya, 12 m. southwest of 
Jerusalem, are given by M. Baramkr in the 
Q.D.A.P. iii, 1933, pp. 113-117 (1 plan, 7 pis.). 
The nave was paved with mosaics, the field con- 
sisting originally of 60 medallions formed by a 
trellis of vines proceeding presumably from an 
amphora at the west end, now destroyed. The 
medallions once contained animals and birds, but 
in the 14 surviving medallions these have been 
dug out and plain tesserae substituted, only slight 
traces of the original patterns being preserved. 
This is no doubt another example of the work 
of the iconoclasts in the eighth century. (Cf. 
A.J.A. XXXVII, 1933, p. 475.) In a cavity 
underneath the altar was found a marble casket 
containing bones, presumably relics. 

Early Synagogue at ‘Isfiya.—The ninth early 
synagogue to be found in Palestine or Transjordan 
was discovered in 1930 by N. Makhouly of the 
Palestine Department of Antiquities at the 
village of ‘Isfiya, near the top of Mount Carmel. 
The site was partly cleared in January, 1932, and 
more fully in March, 1933. A report of the ex- 
cavation is given by Maknouty and Avi-YoNAH 
in Q.D.A.P. iii, 1933, pp. 118-131 (2 figs., 4 pls.) 
Two-fifths of the foundation lie buried beneath 
the houses of the village and could not be cleared, 
but the length of the synagogue was ascertained 
to be 10 m. 10 and its width estimated at 10 m. 
70. It is orientated to the east, thus ignoring the 
true position of Jerusalem. The authors suggest 
that this may be due to imitation of other syna- 
gogues on the coast which were more directly 
west of Jerusalem. The floor of the synagogue 
seems to have been paved with mosaic through- 
out. Entering from the west, one meets three 
panels 1 m. square. The middle one, only half 
preserved, bears, not the Ark as at Beth Alpha, 
but a wreath surrounding a Hebrew inscription 
(‘Peace (up) on Israel’). Above it are two birds 
facing each other: peacocks, as is evident from the 
three feathers on their heads. Representations 
of peacocks appear in the church at Beit Jibrin 
and in the synagogue at Hammam Lif, as well as 


At Beth Alpha and 


in purely pagan pavements. 
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on some of the Jewish gilt glass vessels found 
outside Palestine the birds have rather the 
appearance of doves. May it not be that the 
change from peacocks to doves was motivated by 
the growing desire to give the birds a symbolic 
meaning? (Cp. “the Spirit as a dove” in Mark 
1:10.) The symbolic representation of the Spirit 
on either side of the Ark would have been quite 
appropriate. The two flanking panels bear seven- 
branched candlesticks (really *lamp-holders’). 
Each ‘candlestick’ seems to have been accom- 
panied by four ritual objects, two on each side. 
In the left-hand panel a shofar, ethrog, and the 
tip of a lulab can be distinguished quite clearly, 
and also a box-like object with a handle, which 
appears in the Beth Alpha mosaic and on a num- 
ber of designs elsewhere, but the exact significance 
of which has never been determined. Dr. Suke- 
nik (Beth Alpha, p. 28) suggested that it is “a 
scroll contained in a case out of which projects 
the rod around which the scroll is wrapped.” 
He has since changed his mind and now thinks it a 
lectern. (J.P.O.S. xiii, pp. 221-23.) The right- 
hand panel is not so well preserved, but a shofar 
and the box-like object are discernible. In 
front of the three panels is a three-line dedicatory 
inscription poorly preserved and giving no impor- 
tant information. The center of the synagogue 
pavement consisted of two large panels. In the 
one nearer the entrance, traces were found of 
medallions formed by a vine-trellis issuing from a 
vase, with birds in the medallions. The other 
panel contained fragments of a Zodiac circle, the 
third to be found in Palestine. As at Beth Alpha 
and ‘Ein Dik, the Seasons do not correspond ex- 
actly to their Zodiacal signs. The mosaic as a 
whole points to some relation existing between 
Jewish and Christian art during the Byzantine 
period, but the subject is still wrapped in ob- 
security. A comparison with Beth Alpha leads 
the excavators to date the ‘Isfiya synagogue to 
the late fifth or early sixth century A.p. 
Byzantine Church at Suhmata.—The mosaics 
covering the floor of a Byzantine church at Suh- 
mata in the north of Palestine are described and 
illustrated by M. Avi-Yonau in the Q.D.A.P. iii, 
1933, pp. 92-105 (7 pls.). Only part of a large 
dedicatory inscription survives; it is dated in the 
year 680 and ‘in the time of the most holy John, 
archbishop. M. Avi-Yonah takes the era 
to be the second era of Tyre, making the date 
equivalent to 555 a.p. John would be the suc- 
cessor of Eusebius, metropolitan of Tyre, who 


took part in the Council of Constantinople in 553. 
Eusebius’ successor is otherwise unknown. Both 
the inscription and the rich mosaic testify to the 
prosperity and power of the Church in even an 
out-of-the-way spot in Byzantine Palestine of 
the sixth century 

Tomb at el Bassa.— The contents of a Christian 
tomb discovered in 1932 at el Bassa in the extreme 
northwest of Palestine are described in the 
Q.D.A.P. iii, 1933, pp. 81-91 (27 figs., 1 pl.) by 
J. H. Iuirre. Out of 37 bronze coins in a legible 
condition, only two reverse types were repre- 
sented: the Gloria Romanorum which probably 
originated in the latter part of Theodosius’ reign 
and was used by the three emperors, Theodosius, 
Arcadius and Honorius, and the Virtus Exerciti, 
first used by Arcadius and Honorius after the 
death of Theodosius in 395 a.p. “The relative 
proportions of the two types (28 Gloria Roma- 
norum: 9 Virtus Exerciti, see p. 81, n. 1) suggest 
that the hoard was placed in the tomb at a time 
when the Gloria Romanorum was still the main 
type in circulation and the Virtus Everciti had 
just begun to come in. For this the year 396 is 
the nearest date one can suggest. . . .”” If this 
date be accepted, then we have definite proof that 
the ‘slipper’ type of lamp (fifteen examples of 
which were found in the tomb) was in use as 
early as the fourth century B.c., a type which 
has hitherto been dated as late as the fifth to 


eighth centuries. 


SYRIA 


Crusaders’ Coins.—A hoard of about 3,500 
silver and billon coins of the Crusaders and French 
feudal lords, discovered near Tripolis, in Syria, is 
described and studied by Dorotuy H. Cox in 
Num. Notes and Monogs., No. 59. The date of 
burial of the hoard is probably 1221. From the 
period of the Third and Fifth Crusades come 1,796 
seignorial coins; most numerous among them is a 
lot of 1,046 from Guingamp, Brittany, struck by 
the Counts of Penthiévre; while the remaining 
belong to various places in France, three to 
Italy, one to Swabia. Of the remaining portion 
of the hoard, 850 are attributed to the Kings of 
Cyprus, 659 to the Kings of Jerusalem, 3 to 
the Princes of Antioch, and 21 to Beyrout. 
One alone comes from the mint of Tripolis, 
the provenance of the hoard. Miss Cox ap- 
pends a short study of the comparative weights 
and content of some of the coins issued by the 


Crusaders. 
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ASIA MINOR 


Early Christian Mosaics in Saint Sophia.— The 
Illustrated London News for December 9, 1933, 
pp. 925-27, publishes photographs of some of 
the mosaics in the narthex recovered by the efforts 
of the Byzantine Institute of America under the 
direction of Mr. THomas Wuitremore. The 
groundwork is wholly of gold mosaics with flore- 
ated patterns in color. One of the lunettes shows 
an enthroned Christ with one hand lifted in bless- 
ing and the other holding a book bearing the in- 
scription: ‘Peace I leave with you. I am the 
light of the world.”” The throne represents a 
splendid chair studded with jewels. At the 
feet of Christ kneels the Emperor Leo VI, 
and above at left and right are busts of the 
Virgin and the Archangel Gabriel enclosed in 
medallions. 

The Middle Byzantine Renaissance.—WeEiz- 
MANN (Arch. Anz., 1933, 336-360) discusses the 
*“Middle Byzantine Renaissance.’ Beside the 
truly Byzantine religious art there was a current 
of antique style, traceable as far as the seventh 
century, chiefly in metal work. It was lost in 
the iconoclastic period, but antique influence 
appears again in the tenth century. The ivory 
caskets then made in Constantinople show imita- 
tion of many recognizable ancient sculptures, com- 
monly without attention to their meaning. In 
miniatures the classical style makes itself felt in 
drapery, posture, architectural backgrounds, etc. 
Several striking examples are illustrated, with 
contrasting works in the traditional Byzantine 
*Renaissance” 


manner. Good specimens of the 
style are found in codex 43 of the Stavronikita 
Monastery on Mt. Athos, in the Paris psalter 
139, and in codex 70 of Dionysiu. The last is 
dated 955; the others are about contemporary 
with it. The Dionysiu codex was made for one 
Basilios, an attaché of the court; it is possible 
that Constantine Porphyrogennetos, who had 
ancient manuscripts copied, was in some degree 
responsible for the style. The Turin codex B 12 
offers, in a head of Zachariah, perhaps the most 
classical head in Byzantine painting. It belongs 
to about a.p. 1000. Other miniatures of about 
the same time show the reassertion of typical 


Byzantine style. 


RUSSIA 


Mosaics in the Tauric Chersonese.—In Mis- 
tetstvoznavstvo (Vol. I, pp. 53-65), M. Lerrer 


discusses the mosaics found in the ruins of the ba- 
silica in the Tauric Chersonese. These seem to be 
of the Syro-Palestinian school with special affini- 
ties in style with the Basilica of Miletus in the 
northeastern part of the southern market. Ap- 
parently here in the Chersonese, the entire floor 
of the basilica was covered with a rug mosaic, 
although little is preserved in the centre of the 
building in which at a later date a smaller church 
was constructed. On the northern side of the 
basilica was found still another building with a 
more complicated mosaic design. There seem in 
general three groups of mosaics, those which rep- 
resent birds and fruits, those which represent a 
few birds but with a strong geometrical ele- 
ment, and those which are almost purely geo- 
metrical. 

The Triptych of Khakhul.—In Mistetstvoz- 
navstvo (Vol. I, pp. 147-165), Dmitry GorDEYEV 
discusses the grouping of the ikons and enamels in 
the triptych of Khakhul which is preserved in the 
Monastery of Gelat near Kutais. He reviews the 
plans of Kondakov and other scholars and decides 
that the triptych was made of various pieces and 
not of a special plan by 1154, and that it has been 
restored and the position of the enamels altered 
several times. Some late Georgian ikons have 
been added to replace lost ones, and there are 
many of the enamels that were not in the original 
work. 

Miniatures of the Fourteenth Century.—In 
Mistetstvoznavstvo (Vol. I, pp. 37-52), E. Nrko.s- 
KAYA discusses the miniatures in four manu- 
scripts in Echmiadzin signed by the painter 
Ovanes of Hizan. Three of these manuscripts 
are dated from the end of the fourteenth century, 
and the fourth comes by analogy from the same 
period. The paintings, chiefly from Gospel 
scenes, are made in general on the Byzantine 
pattern, but there are several local peculiarities. 
These figures are very much shortened when 
seated. The heels are consistently raised and 
the toes lowered, and the toes are seen from 
above, while the heels are more or less in profile. 
Similar inconsistencies are found in other char- 
acteristics. Some of the paintings also show 
Persian-Mongol influence. There are other 
manuscripts with miniatures usually of infe- 
rior quality but showing the same qualities in 
Echmiadzin, Erivan and Leningrad, so that we 
are probably dealing with a local Armenian 
school of the later fourteenth and _ fifteenth 


centuries. 
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RENAISSANCE AND MODERN 
ITALY 


Madonna by Pontormo.—In L’ Arte (Septem- 
ber, 1933, pp. 354-366, 2 figs.), Mary PiraLLuGa 
describes the painting of a Madonna and Child of 
the Villa del Poggio Imperiale near Florence. It 
corresponds to Vasari’s description of a picture 
by Pontormo, and comparison with his other 
works favors the identification. 

Andrea del Castagno.—GivuLia dis- 
cusses (L’ Arte, 1933, pp. 335-353, 6 figs.), the art 
of Andrea del Castagno in relation to other quat- 
trocento painting. In the scenes of the Passion 
by Castagno the lighting of Piero della Francesca 
spiritualizes the construction. In some of his 
work Castagno had in mind the gigantic passions 
of Masaccio, the ardor of Donatello, and the 
melancholy of Botticelli. In work done after 
the Crucifixion, color values and a line that is 
definite and rhythmical predominate in the work 
of Castagno. In his late work he turns to ana- 
tomical and nervous construction and movement 
like that of Pollaiuolo. Dramatic effects prevail 
in his work even at a late period,—as is seen in the 
paintings of the Church of S. Annunziata. 

Exhibition at Ferrara.—In L’ Arte (September, 
19338, pp. 367-390, 9 figs.), ADoLrFo VENTURI 
describes the paintings on display at the Exhibi- 
tion at Ferrara in commemoration of the cen- 
tennial of Ariosto and tells the significance of the 
artists in relation to painting at Ferrara. Venturi 
discusses the rivalry between Pisanello, who 
retired to Ferrara in 1441, and Jacopo Bellini; 
the visit of Roger van der Weyden in 1450; the 
visit of Piero della Francesca in 1449, and the 
influence of the Paduans from Donatello to Man- 
tegna on pictures of such men as Tura. A. S. Lu- 
crezia by Dosso Dossi, privately owned and illus- 
trated for perhaps the first time, is noteworthy. 

Piedmont Architecture.—The controversy be- 
tween A. E. Brinckmann and G. C. Argan about 
the architecture of the Piedmont in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries is continued by ARGAN, 
who reaffirms the influence of France rather than 
of North Italy. He discusses Serlio, Guarini, 
Juvara, and Borromini in relation to the archi- 
tecture of Piemonte. (L’ Arte, September, 1933, 


pp. 391-397.) 


RUSSIA 


Ukrainian Crosses.—In M istetstroznarstvo (Vol. 
I, pp. 107-127), O. T. Srepranova studies the 


carved Ukrainian wooden crosses dated between 
1634 and 1857. These are usually made of 
cypress and native woods, carved in relief and 
then mounted on flat pieces of wood. The front 
of the cross is dedicated to Christ, and the back to 
the Blessed Virgin. The crosses fall into four 
groups: (1) from the eighteenth century, repro- 
ductions of Greek and Byzantine types, thor- 
oughly conventionalized; (2) from the end of the 
seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries, still 
Byzantine but with a tendency toward realism 
and with the definite influence of Ukrainian 
artists; (3) from the middle of the eighteenth 
century, with a strong trend to realism and a 
definite trace of rococo influence; (4) from the 
southwestern Ukraine and Galicia, with a strong 
Western influence and a balancing of characters 
that deprives them of some of their naturalness. 
These crosses are usually undated, but can be 
ascribed to the end of the seventeenth century. 

Seventeenth-Eighteenth Century Art in the 
Eastern Ukraine.—In M istetstvoznavstvo (Kharkiv 
Section, I, pp. 1-9), Sreran TaraNUSHENKO 
surveys the artistic remains of the art of Slobo- 
dozhanshchina in the seventeenth-eighteenth 
centuries. This area included the most eastern 
part of the Ukraine and was settled in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century by colonists from 
nearly all parts of the Ukraine, so that its art 
represented a general product of all Ukrainian 
types. Most of the works which remain cannot 
be ascribed to any known master, and they con- 
sist largely of religious objects, churches (largely 
of wood), monumental painting, and illuminated 
manuscripts. Later, after the government of 
Russia created a definite noble class, the cultural 
unity of the population was broken, but we can 
trace the old traditions in the folk-art, as pottery, 
embroideries, weavings, Easter eggs, wood carv- 
ing and wood painting. 

Ukrainian Chasubles.—In Mistetstroznavstvo 
(I, pp. 67-106), K. Bertapina discusses the 
ornamentation of Ukrainian chasubles from the 
seventeenth to the twentieth century. The 
decorations fall into three general classes: (1) 
those with a group of isolated vertical figures with 
a group or a seated figure in the centre; (2) those 
with the figures grouped into a solid band, and 
(3) those with the figures in separate designs 
bound together by ornamental and floral elements. 
The first group seems to be the oldest and reaches 
its height in the seventeenth century. The 
subjects are taken chiefly from the life of Christ 
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and of the Blessed Virgin. Apparently those 
chasubles representing Christ were used on the 
appropriate feasts, and likewise those of the 
Blessed Virgin. Other designs seemed to have 
some connection with the dedication of the 
Church. In the eighteenth century we find the 
other groups appearing together with a greater 
freedom in the choice of subjects. It is very 
likely that the introduction of Western iconog- 
raphy had something to do with the lessening of 
the restrictions on the subjects. 

The Painting of Ukrainian Houses.—In Mis- 
tetstvoznavstvo (Vol. I, pp. 29-35), D. BERcHENKO 
discusses methods of securing material illustrating 
the painting of Ukrainian houses both inside and 
outside. He stresses the fact that original paint- 
ings should be collected. By this he means where 


it is impossible to secure the originals, the copies 
should be made by the peasant painters on some 
surface that has been treated to give the same 
effect as the original with the same kind of paints, 
and that the work should be done, wherever 
possible, by the original painter under original 
conditions. The collector should also secure 
photographic reproductions of the work in situ 
and should secure photographs of the person 
painting, etc. The technique will differ in each 
village and should be carefully studied. 

Moslem Objects at Kharkiv.—M. I. Vyaz- 
MITINA (ibid., pp. 129-135) discusses the Moslem 
objects in the Art-Historical Museum of Kharkiv. 
These consist of bronzes, ceramics, and wood 
carvings, chiefly of Persian and Central Asian 


origin. 


NEWS ITEMS FROM ATHENS 


In these last weeks the Athenian public has 
been disturbed by rumors that the bastion on 
which the Temple of Athena Nike rests and even 
the Temple itself were in immediate danger of 
collapse. From the report made by Mr. Balanos 
after consultation with his colleagues, Mr. Or- 
landos and Mr. Kyparissis, and with several 
engineers, it would seem that the bastion, which 
has suffered rather seriously on the south and 
west sides—the north side is in a perfect state of 
preservation—can be temporarily repaired. The 
idea, however, of the complete demolition of the 


Fic. 1.—CENTRAL Part OF 1 


Temple and its reconstruction upon a solidly re- 
constituted foundation with the south and west 
walls of the bastion properly restored, finds many 
advocates. It would afford the archaeologists an 
opportunity to study the earlier constructions 
concealed within the bastion and also to have the 
Temple itself reconstructed according to_ its 
original design without the mistakes made during 
its hurried restoration in 1836. 

An Open Meeting was held at the German In- 
stitute on December 9th as the usual Winckel- 
mann celebration. The Director, Dr. Karo, 
summarized the work of the Institute during the 
year 1933, with especial emphasis on the excava- 
tions at Samos, in the Kerameikos of Athens and 
at Tiryns. Dr. Schefold then gave a report of the 
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excavations of Aeolic Larissa in Asia Minor 
where the German archaeologists had resumed, in 
1932, work begun as far back as 1902. It is now 
possible to reconstruct the entire plan of the 
acropolis of the archaic period with its magnificent 
polygonal circuit wall, its towers and gates, the 
main streets, palace, fountain and portico. As 
very little was known of the art of Aeolis in the 
archaic period, the pottery and other small finds 
from Larissa are of especial importance as are 
also the architectural fragments which include 
Aeolic and Ionic capitals. Outside the acropolis 


THE ACROPOLIS AT MALTHI 


large buildings belonging to the fifth and fourth 
centuries were found as well as traces of the very 
much enlarged circuit wall of the fourth century. 
The city appears to have been completely aban- 
doned about 300 B.c. 

The 26th of December was the eightieth birth- 
day of Wilhelm Dérpfeld and although few of his 
friends could carry their good wishes to him in 
person, since he is at Leukas hard at work on his 
book on Alt Olympia, the day was chosen as a 
fitting moment in which to set up his bust at 
Olympia where he first began his archaeological 
career. Among the many messages and marks of 
affection which he received from all over the 
world, one of the most illuminating as to his sim- 
ple and frank friendliness was the tribute, in the 
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form of a pamphlet summarizing his life and 
achievements, from the Greek refugees who for- 
merly lived near Pergamon where they learned to 
know and love him during his researches there. 
The people from the ‘Community of Pergamon” 
are now established in Mitylene but have not for- 
gotten their ancient home nor their former friend. 

Early in December at a meeting of the Society 
of Byzantine Studies, Mr. N. Kalogeropoulos 


great artistic importance and worthy of careful 
preservation. 

The Swedish excavations under Mr. Natan 
Valmin in the upper plain of Messenia were re- 
sumed for two months in the summer of 1933. A 
small prehistoric town with a fairly strong circuit 
wall about 400 m. in circumference was found on 
the mountain called Malthi near the railway sta- 
tion of Vasiliko.!. In the center of the enclosed 
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Fic. 2.—PLAN OF THE ACROPOLIS OF MALTHI 


spoke on the slightly known Byzantine churches 
of the Corinthia, and especially of Corinth itself, 
which was a great religious center in the Middle 
Ages. He mentioned the churches of Sicyon, 
Zemeno, Aghionori, Polyphengo, Phaneromene, 
Odegetria and Angelokastro as belonging to the 
tenth century and later. In general he showed 
that the Corinthia was a flourishing center of 
Byzantine art carrying on the traditions of Athens 
and Constantinople in its sculpture and frescoes, 
many of which Mr. Kalogeropoulos considers of 


area there was a palace which was surrounded by 
another fortified wall (Fig. 1). All around the 
palace were houses with rooms arranged in a plan 
more akin to Cretan than to mainland types of 
houses. Since the ground was very uneven, 
stairways were built to provide access from the 


! Vasiliko is about halfway along the railway 
which runs from Kalonero on the west coast to 
meet the Tripolis-Kalamata line at Zevgolatio. 
This is the region of the ancient Dorium—Paus. 


IV, 338, 7. 
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lower to the upper levels. The plans of the 
houses as well as the city plan are easily made out 
and give, through the hundred and twenty rooms 
found, although about only one fourth of the 
town was cleared, a valuable opportunity for 
studying more exactly the architecture and ground 
plans of Mycenaean and pre-Mycenaean towns 
(Fig. 2). A small spring provided water for the 
inhabitants. The city must have been destroyed 
and abandoned toward the end of the Mycenaean 


Fic. 3.—NEOLITHIC 

STATUETTE FROM THE 

Acropo.tis aT MAaL- 
THI 


period. From the preceding periods and espe- 
cially from the Middle Helladic there are remains 
of walls and a quantity of potsherds representing 
many varied types of vases. Curved walls and 
crouched burials occur in profusion. To the 
Neolithic period belong an exceptionally well 
preserved small statuette of a seated woman of the 
steatopygous type (Fig. 3), stone tools and an 
abundance of pottery with incised decoration. 
The acropolis of Malthi is near the two beehive 
tombs excavated by Mr. Valmin in 1926.1. In the 
plain to the east of the acropolis there are traces of 
a lower town. 

In the lower plain of Messenia near the village 
of Hagios Floros and not far from the sources of 
the river Pamisos, Mr. Valmin excavated a small 
Doric temple of poros, 6x 7m. The temple had 
collapsed owing to undermining by water from 
the marsh but the component parts of the western 
wall, which had fallen outwards, were found on 
the ground so that it is possible to reconstruct its 
elevation with exactness. Beside the entrance 
there was a ramp solidly built of polygonal blocks 
which leads to another transverse wall whose pur- 
pose has not yet been determined. The temple 
had been dedicated, according to two inscriptions, 

' Bull. de la société royale des lettres de Lund. 
1926-7. 


to the god of the river Pamisos. This god has 
been mentioned by Pausanias (IV, 31, 4), who 


says that these springs were used to cure ailments” 


of children. A warm spring near the temple still 
has this reputation. In the temple were found 
many vases and small objects dedicated to the 
god. According to Pausanias (IV, 3, 10) the 
Messenian king made offerings here each year. 
Among the objects recovered were twenty-three 
bronze statuettes of men and animals. A group 
of Herakles struggling with an enormous serpent 
is interesting because of its archaic style of work- 
manship (Fig. 4). 

About 2 km. north of the ancient Korone, a 
beautiful Roman mosaic was found which repre- 
sents Bacchus with Eros in the center, and sur- 


Fic. 4.—HERAKLES WITH THE Hypra. Statvu- 
ETTE FROM THE TEMPLE OF HaGios FLoRos 


rounding this group, scenes with gladiators, 
theatrical masks, flower vases, etc. The room 
decorated with this mosaic forms part of a com- 
plex with others whose floors are also paved with 
mosaics much simpler in design.? 

Mr. Broneer has kindly furnished me with the 
following account of his most recent excavations 
on the north slope of the Acropolis: ‘The work of 
clearing the slope around the Sanctuary of Eros 

2 For these reports on Messenia I am indebted 
to the Swedish excavator, Mr. Valmin. 
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and Aphrodite, which was begun in 19382 (see 
Hesperia I, 3, pp. 329-417), was continued in the 
fall of 1933. In the upper area the stairway and 
ascending path of the Mycenaean period were en- 
tirely laid bare. The lower part is less well pre- 
served than the part close to the Acropolis wall 
which was cleared in the last campaign. But 
some important confirmatory evidence for the 
date of the stairway was obtained. At one point 
the walls of a late Mycenaean house are built 
directly over the stairway, showing that at the 
time when this house was standing the stairway 
was no longer used. The pottery from this 
house, which is of the same kind as that found in 


potter, Peikon. It reads: Ileixov etxoapevos 
dexarev avebexev, This 
inscription was found north of the Sanctuary of 
Eros and Aphrodite close to a complete column 
drum of the pre-Persian Parthenon which must 
have rolled down from the Acropolis wall. Of 
another drum, which seems to have rolled down at 
the same time, only a large, shapeless piece of 
marble remains. In the fill close to these marble 
drums were found numerous figurines, fragments 
of sculpture, a great deal of broken pottery and 
some architectural pieces of marble. The fill 
extends below the modern houses which stand 
in the way of further excavations at this point. 


Fic. 5.—Arcuaic INSCRIPTION FROM THE ACROPOLIS 


1932 in the fill above the stairway, shows that the 
house was built near the end of the Mycenaean 
period. Small trial pits, sunk among the trees 
higher up the slope, yielded some broken figurines, 
several good pieces of Greek pottery, and a large 
number of bronze arrow points, probably from the 
time of the Persian destruction. 

In the lower area the Acropolis dump was en- 
tirely removed and the whole place cleared to the 
classical level. Some fifty inscriptions were dis- 
covered, most of them small bits containing only a 
few letters each, but several larger fragments also 
came to light. Among these is a metrical in- 
scription (Fig. 5) from the sixth century recording 
a dedication to Athena by a hitherto unknown 


Along the Ilepiraros, which surrounded the 
Acropolis at the level of the lower area, numerous 
small altars and niches were discovered which 
were connected with primitive cults of fertility. 
Near one of these niches were found in situ three 
small stones, apparently phallic symbols, like 
those discovered in 1932 (Hesperia II, 3, p. 342). 
The approach to the Sanctuary of Eros and 
Aphrodite, which consists of a broad ramp, resting 
on artificial fill, was cleared and investigated. 
The ancient ground level. so far as it can be deter- 
mined, has now been re-established both in the 
sanctuary itself and in the immediate vicinity.” 

EvizABetH Pierce BLEGEN 
ATHENS, GREECE 
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Tue Ovp Stone AGE: A Stupy or PALAEOLITHIC 
Times, by M. C. Burkitt. Pp. x1v+ 254, text- 
figures 30 and pls. 8. Cambridge, England, 
The Univ. Press; New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1933. Price $2.50. 

During the last ten or twelve years several 
works by the author have helped to enrich the 
bibliography of prehistoric archaeology: Pre- 
history, 1921 (2d edit., 1925); Our Early Ancestors, 
1926; South Africa’s Past in Stone and Paint, 1928. 
The present volume is limited in point of time to 
the first (oldest) major division of the Stone Age. 
The regional or geographic limits of the work are 
confined to Europe and the neighboring countries. 

Following the Introduction, a chapter is de- 
voted to *“‘Methods of Study,” which include 
four main lines involving respectively considera- 
tions of: (1) Stratigraphy, (2) Typology, (3) 
Associated Finds, and (4) State of Preservation 
of the Artifacts. Two chapters have to do with 
*Tool-making” and “Tool Families,” another 
witlr “Geological Problems.” 

The origin of man is placed far back in the 
Tertiary Period. Man as a tool-user and tool- 
maker emerged at least as early as the last phase 
of the Tertiary Period, known as the Pliocene 
Epoch. These tools are properly called eoliths 
and represent the dawn of the Stone Age. The 
French nomenclature for the various epochs of 
the Old Stone Age is accepted as valid for western 
Europe. 

Considerable space is given to the subject of 
cave art and its underlying motives. All the 
possible motive theories are grouped under three 
headings: decoration, self-expression, sympathetic 
magic. The decoration and self-expression theo- 
ries are ruled out as untenable. Sympathetic 
magic is considered a reasonable explanation of 
the cave art problem. 

GrorGe Grant MacCurpy 

Lyme, Conn. 


Primitive Arts AND Crarts, AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE Stupvy or Cutture, by R. 
U.Sayce. Pp. 291, figs.58. Cambridge at the 
University Press; New York, Macmillan Co., 
1933. $2.00. 

To quote from the publishers’ notice on the 


dust-cover, “this book . . . is intended to give 
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a general idea of the trend of thought amongst 
those who are studying the more material sides of 
primitive cultures.” In an introductory text- 
book, written for the purpose indicated, it is not 
possible to deal with a large number of the objects 
employed for material uses in such cultures, and 
the author has limited his choice of examples to 
the comparatively few which are necessary to 
illustrate the principles and theories he discusses. 

In an introductory chapter “the relations of the 
study of material culture to other subjects” is 
discussed. Here emphasis is fittingly laid on the 
truth that the material culture of a people cannot 
be understood without considering “‘the other 
aspects of its life, such as its social organization 
and its religious beliefs;” a culture being sug- 
gestively compared to a “biological association” 
of “plants, birds, animals, insects, and bacteria,” 
which maintains itself as a viable entity through 
the mutual serviceableness of its elements. The 
relationship between archaeology and ethnogra- 
phy and their importance to each other are dwelt 
upon at some length. “‘The ethnography of the 
past” and the study of modern “primitives” are 
complementary, it is pointed out in this prelimi- 
nary chapter, though the dangers that beset the 
alliance, in the attempt, for example, to trace 
origins and development, are indicated later on, 
in Chapter V. There “linear evolution” is dis- 
cussed, and it appears that the author here, as 
elsewhere, is himself not free from the influence of 
irrelevant biological analogies in his view of cul- 
ture as an evolutionary process. 

A partial list of the topics dealt with in the ten 
chapters of the book will serve to show its scope: 
Culture and Environment, Race and Culture, 
Culture Areas, Standardization and Variation, 
Discovery and Invention, Effects of Material and 
Technique, Survivals, Methods of Diffusion, Rate 
of Diffusion, Causes of Migrations, Independent 
Origins, Superficial Resemblances, Revival and 
Reintroduction. To get all this and more be- 
tween the covers of a book of fewer than 300 
pages involves a task of compression which has 
been skilfully performed without sacrificing in- 
terest of treatment to a monotonous enumeration 
of facts. H. U. Haut 
University Museum 

Philadelphia 
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ArcHAEOLOGIA Hunearica, XI, A Korat La 
TENE Kuttura MaGyarorszacom; Die Frtu- 
LATENEZEIT IN UNGARN, by Lajos v. Marton. 
Pp. 120, pls. 30. Budapest, 1933. 

In this excellent volume which is in the style of 
the remainder of the series, the author considers 
the remains of the early La Téne period in 
Hungary. Although he recognizes that in 
Hungary the La Teéne culture is represented by 
Celts, he finds many survivals of the older 
Hallstatt period and some innovations which 
seem to be the product of a purely local develop- 
ment. Among these last are the astragal- 
girdles, certain types of silver plaques, jointed 
bow fibulae, arm rings with half-moon ends, gold 
pearls from the neighborhood of Szarazd, fibulae 
plaques in figure form, etc. The area for this 
culture runs rather to the south and east of 
Hungary and includes a part of Yugoslavia. The 
contact also with the Scythian animal art remains 
strong throughout the period and it is very 
possible that direct contact between the Celts 
and the Scythians was made in Hungary. There 
were also signs of Greek influence or rather of 
Greek trade in objects found in this area. The 
author assumes that the earliest bearers of the La 
Téne culture appeared in the sixth century and 
that by the fourth century there was a definite 
Celtic power in the land which had crushed the 
older population. This population had been 
reared in a form of Hallstatt culture and some of 
the elements here came to fuse with the La Téne 
Celtic material. We have here another illustra- 
tion of the tangled racial structure of the Danube 
valley as it was nearly three millenia ago. All 
attempts to study the problem are desirable but 
this collection with its excellent illustrations is 
especially to be commended. 

CLARENCE A. MANNING 

CotumB1A UNIVERSITY 


ARCHAEOLOGIA HuncGarica, XII, Macyarors- 
Vikinc LELETEK Az ESZAK. Es nyvGa- 
TEUROPAI KULTURTORTENET MEGVILAGITASA- 
BAN. WINKINGERFUNDE AUS UNGARN IM 
LIicHTE DER NORD- UND WESTEUROPAISCHEN 
FRUHGESCHICHTE, by Peter Paulsen. Pp. 
59, pls. 14, figs. in text, 13. Budapest, 1933. 
In this work we have again one of the collec- 

tions of studies which are being published in 

Budapest despite the difficult conditions of the 

present time. The author here examines various 

objects that have been found in Hungary which 


show definite Viking influence. There is a golden 
lance-head found in the Danube near Budapest 
which the author considers to have been originally 
a part of some royal insignia. There are various 
Viking swords and the sword in Prague labeled 
“‘gladius beati Stephani regis Ungarorum”™ and 
with this he groups the helmet of St. Wencelas 
(Vaclav) in Prague. All of these show definite 
Viking influence and seem to come from centers in 
Jutland and in Gotland. They have come either 
from the north or the northeast. Some of the 
swords have been buried in pagan graves with 
definite mongoloid influences and _ traditions. 
All this only emphasizes the more the degree of 
penetration of the Viking products and influence. 
It adds to our knowledge of the great confused 
movements that took place on the plains of cen- 
tral Europe. In time we may be able to dis- 
entangle all the strands of history but at present 
each new serious study merely increases our prob- 
lems and shows us a new angle of the ancient and 
early mediaeval interchange of ideas and of art. 
This series is invaluable for analyzing various 
phases of this problem and the present volume is 
no exception to the rule. It is well-illustrated 
and well-printed and the editors can be thanked 
for adding this work to those which have already 
appeared. 

CLARENCE A, MANNING 
CotumBta UNIVERSITY 


THE ANNUAL OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF 
ResEarcu, Vol. XIII for 1931-1932. 
Pp. X+166, pls. 27, figs. in text, 9. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1933. $2.50. 
The four monographs published together in 

this volume are arranged in the chronological 

order of the historical periods with which they 
deal and span the history of Western Asia from 
about 2500 B.c. to about 200 a.p. Although the 
problems under discussion in each paper have 
little in common, the archaeological interest is 
prominent throughout, whether the authors 
actually report the results of excavations (as 

Albright) or whether they utilize archaeological 

finds, and particularly inscriptions to illustrate 

the culture (Meek), the ethnology (Speiser), and 
the religion (McCown) of the ancient inhabitants 
of the Near East. 

Theophile J. Meek (‘Some Gleanings from the 
Last Excavations at Nuzi’’) discusses the cunei- 
form records of the city of Ga-sur which, in the 
second half of the third millennium, occupied the 
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site of the Hurrian city of Nuzi (near Kirkuk, — utilizes the available evidence; unfortunately, in 
Northern Iraq); he will soon publish these tablets, the absence of skeletal material, ethnic relation- 
some 200 in number, in the cuneiform text. The ships cannot be demonstrated categorically: 
most important among them is a map, the cultural analogies and linguistic kinship are not 
earliest cartographical document known to us necessarily a proof of racial kinship. The assur- 
(about 2500 B.c.).. Dr. Meek is unable to identify ance with which Dr. Speiser adduces onomastic 
with certainty the region depicted by the map, material as evidence of nationality or race will 
hesitating between a vast area in Syria and a __ hardly be shared by all of his readers: is it certain 
large landed estate in the vicinity of Nuzi. Most that a Habiru at Nuzi bearing a Hurrian name was 
of the Ga-sur tablets date from the early Agade a Hurrian (p. 36, n. 84)? Or that the Hyksos 
period (about 2500) but a few, notably the bearing Semitic names were Semites, when ob- 
Cappadocian letter of Uduli to War(a)d-ilishu viously those bearing Egyptian names were not 
(which was found by the reviewer in 1928-29, a Egyptians (p. 48)? Does the fact that Hepa is a 
year before the other tablets were brought to Hurrian goddess make of ARAD-Hepa of Jeru- 
light), date from a period at least 400 years later. salem a Hurrian (p. 53)? The cultural relations 
There are, however, striking linguistic analogies of the Hurrians with the Aegean world, mentioned 
between the early Akkadian and the Cappadocian _ in a passing allusion on p. 49, should be fully in- 


texts, indicating a possible ethnic connection be- vestigated: in this connection the reviewer re- 

tween the West-Semitic immigrants that settled members seeing in the Museums at Athens and 

in Ga-sur and those that went to Cappadocia. Candia some Hurrian inscriptions and seals that 
In a monograph entitled, ‘Ethnic Movements — were unearthed in Crete. 

in the Near East in the Second Millennium B.c.,” William F. Albright (“The Excavations of Tell 


E. A. Speiser discusses ‘‘The Hurrians and their Beit Mirsim. I A: The Bronze Age Pottery of 
connections with the Habiru and the Hyksos,” the Fourth Campaign’’) continues the compara- 
supplementing his volume ‘‘ Mesopotamian Ori- _ tive study of the pottery from the site plausibly 
gins” (cf. A.J.A., 1931, p. 482 f.). After identified with the Biblical Kirjath-Sepher or 
maintaining the validity of the term “Hurri” Debir: in the preceding number of this Annual 
(Hurrians) against the advocates of “Harri,” ““Su- (ef. A.J.A., 1933, p. 342) he had discussed the 
bareans,”’ and other names, Dr. Speiser discovers _ pottery of the first three campaigns; in general the 
the presence of this non-Semitic people overa vast material unearthed in the fourth campaign con- 
area reaching from Northern Mesopotamia (Nuzi firms the conclusions of the previous study, al- 
and Tell Billa) to Egypt, including Palestine, though occasionally the chronology can now be 
where he identifies the Biblical Horites (and the fixed more exactly. Stratum J (Early Bronze 
Hiwwites, whose name he regards as a misspelling III) is now dated earlier (twenty-third to twen- 
of “ Horites’’), with the Hurrians. The Hurrians _ ty-first century); Northern Mesopotamian (Hur- 
appear on the scene early in the second millen- rian?) influences can be detected in strata I and H 
nium, whereas there is mention of the Habiru in (Middle Bronze I; twenty-first to nineteenth cen- 
Babylonia at a much earlier date; later they arein tury); strata G and F are now assigned to Middle 
evidence here and there over the area inhabited by Bronze II rather than I (p. 68, in contrast with p. 
the Hurrians and in Cappadocia. The Hurrians 98), or in the nineteenth to eighteenth century; 
were an ethnic group, the Habiru were bands of | stratum E (Middle Bronze II) is now divided into 
soldiers of fortune of diverse racial origin, but — two phases (eighteenth to seventeenth and seven- 

with a conspicuous Semitic nucleus (they are the _ teenth century respectively) and has been recog- 

‘Apiru of Egyptian records and the Hebrews of nized to be more important than stratum D 

the Old Testament). As for the Hyksos, they (seventeenth to sixteenth century); in regard to 

were “a conglomeration of Semites and Hurrians, stratum C (late Bronze I-II and II; fifteenth to 

with an admixture of other strains; the Semitic fourteenth and fourteenth to thirteenth century) 

element represents “an offshoot of the Habiru, the new evidence confirmed the previous conclu- 

which is traceable to Abraham.” Two groups of sions. The competence of Dr. Albright is well 

the Habiru produced Israel: those who went down known and his new monograph deserves the at- 

to Egypt in the patriarchal period, and those who _ tention of all scholars interested in Palestinian 

invaded Canaan from the North in the Amarna archaeology. 

In reaching these conclusions Dr. Speiser C. C. McCown (The Goddesses of Gerasa”’) 


period. 
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studies the goddesses named in the 50 Greek and 
Roman pagan inscriptions found at Jerash. The 
most important was Artemis (Deana [sic] on two 
Latin inscriptions): most of the coins of the city 
bear the inscription, “Artemis, Fortune (Tixn) 
of the Gerasenes.”” The chief temple was dedi- 
cated to her. Her titles on the six Greek inscrip- 
tions in which she is named (dating, except for one 
of the third century, from the period 70-150 
C.E.) are: Kupia, trarpwa, Bed Adkaliva] 
érnxoos. The other goddesses mentioned are 
Hera, the consort of Pakeidé, and Urania (both 
are probably the same Semitic deity under differ- 
ent names), Nemesis, Dikaiosyné, Isis and Ne6- 
tera Isis. The Hellenistic influence prevails over 
the Semitic, but there is scarcely any practice of 
mystery cults. The religion reflected in the in- 
scriptions is that of the ruling aristocracy, which 
was not profoundly influenced by the Semitic 
religious ideas of the mass of the population of 
Gerasa. 

Rosert H. PFreirrer 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Excavations aT Otyntuus, Part V. Mosaics, 
Vases and Lamps (found 1928 and 1931), by 
David M. Robinson, with a chapter on Pre- 
Persian Pottery by G. E. Mylonas, a chapter 
on Lamps by J. Walter Graham, and a chapter on 
Byzantine Vases by A. Yyngopoulos. Pp. 320, 
pls. 209, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1933. $15.00. 

In this, the fifth volume dealing with the exca- 
vations at Olynthus, Professor Robinson and his 
collaborators present clearly, succinctly and with 
ample illustrations the mosaics, pottery and 
lamps found since the beginning of the work at 
this fruitful Chalcidian site. The intention ex- 
pressed in the preface “to publish this (material) 
at once, in a separate volume, that it may be ac- 
cessible to scholars and others” has been fully 
achieved. 

Two chapters seem of special interest and im- 
portance: number I dealing with the mosaics and 
number II by Mr. Mylonas on the vases and 
sherds which he has grouped together under the 
heading Pre-Persian Pottery. The mosaics are 
illustrated by eight excellent color reproductions 
and a number of photographs. The inclusion in 
the illustrative material of the modern reproduc- 
tion of the Bellerophon medallion is unfortunate. 
One comes away from the contemplation of these 
pebble mosaics with the conviction that it was a 


form of art recalcitrant to the Greek genius for 
expressing movement and poised action; and even 
the immense technical advances made in Hellen- 
istic and Roman times in the art of painting with 
stones, only partially overcame the obstacles in- 
herent in the medium. ‘To Professor Robinson’s 
observations, contained in this volume, on the 
predominantly Corinthian character of the sub- 
jects and treatment, Mr. Hinks (Catalogue of the 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman Paintings and Mo- 
saics in the British Museum, p. XLV.) has since 
added a commentary which points out the re- 
semblance to textile fragments found in the south 
of Russia and the fact that textile motives pro- 
vided much of the inspiration for Corinthian 
pottery. “If the prototypes of the Olynthus 
pavements were in fact carpets, these were pre- 
sumably of Ionian design and reflected oriental 
taste.” He is also inclined to derive the me- 
dallion shape of the Bellerophon mosaic from the 
east while the author, quite as plausibly, sees in it 
a reflection of the well-known Corinthian coin 


type. 

In grouping together under one heading the 
Pre-Persian pottery, Mr. Mylonas is fully aware 
of the lack of homogeneity in the material and of 
the difficulty of establishing any close dating. 
He divides it into four subsidiary groups of which 
number three is quantitatively the largest and the 
one which presents the most interest, an interest 
which is not greatly impaired by the somewhat 
extravagant claim of novelty. Upon the reviewer 
it makes the impression of being indeed the 
product of a local factory or factories, but repre- 
senting a type of ware which is not uncommon 
along the east coast of central Greece and which is 
found in the islands and along the coast of Asia 
Minor. Patterns such as Pl. 40 No. 79, Pl. 41 
A, B, etc., can be paralleled in Boeotia and Locris. 
Regarding certain two-handled bowls (p. 56) the 
author himself points out that bowls similar in 
shape to P. 28 were found at Chios by Dr. Kou- 
rouniotis, but especially at Clazomenae by Dr. 
Oikonomos. ‘“‘The vases from Clazomenae bear 
a band decoration, and could have come from the 
same workshops as our examples. But they are 
of local clay and our specimens are of Olynthian; 
the similarity therefore will only indicate influence 
of one ware on another.’’ Such similarity, 
however, undoubtedly goes beyond influence and 
indicates rather identity of style, but diversity of 
manufacture. 

Most interesting is it to find among so many 
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vases which hark back to the rather uninteresting 
patterns of the simpler Late-Mycenaean Granary 
style and the early Iron Age, a piece of such 
beauty, vigor and naturalism as PI. 38. It raises 
difficult questions of survival of motives over a 
long period of time. 

While the mass of the black- and red-figured 
material is, as one would expect, of mediocre 
quality, there are a few exceptional pieces such 
as number 23, the fragment of a black-figured 
Busiris vase. Number 64 is delightful in itself for 
the treatment of the marine motives and interest- 
ing as a rare, possibly unique, black-figured ex- 
ample of a shape and design more common in the 
red-figured ware of the fourth century, (cf. 
Olynthus No. 231, Pl. 113). Outstanding among 
the red-figured pieces are the Nereid vase No. 131 
and the charming fragment attributed to the 
Altamura painter, No. 108. Every piece is dated 
by the author, on the whole adequately, although 
the extreme brevity of statement is sometimes 
misleading. Some of the stamped ware might 
be of the fifth century rather than of the fourth, 
for we know from the burial of the warriors fallen 
at the battle of Delium that it was in use at least as 
early as the beginning of the last quarter of the 
fifth century. Small skyphoi such as Pl. 44, 
Nos. 1 and 2, are dated first half of the sixth 
century. They may, however, be considerably 
later, as the type, at least in Boeotia and Locris, 
lasted throughout the fifth century (Ure, Sixth 
and Fifth Century Pottery from Rhitsona, p. 12). 

In chapter VII Mr. Graham makes a careful 
classification of Olynthian lamps, basing his work 
upon the Corinthian studies of Mr. Broneer. 
He is able to trace the lamps locally made “in an 
almost unbroken series from the sixth to the 
middle of the fourth century.” 

Byzantine Pottery is at last receiving the at- 
tention it deserves, and by handing over this 
material to Mr. Zyngopoulos Professor Robinson 
has obtained the advantage of having it classified 
according to the system already in use for the col- 
lections of Saloniki and the Byzantine Museum of 
Athens. This will prove very helpful to students 
of the subject, for archaeology in general may be 
said to suffer from a lack of standardized ter- 
minology and methods of classification. This 
lack is especially noticeable in the prehistoric 
field. H. GoLpMAN 
New York 


Der KLEOPHRADESMALER (Bilder Griechischer 


Vasen, Heft 6), by J. D. Beazley. Pp. 30, pls. - 


32. Berlin, Verlag Heinrich Keller, 1933. 

Rm. 25. 

A declared purpose of this work is to give “‘a 
pure text” of the style of a great vase painter— 
the greatest, in a certain literal sense. Its fore- 
most service in this direction is to show us the 
full truth at last about the two cups of the Kleo- 
phrades Painter in the Cabinet des Médailles, 
which Professor Beazley treats as fundamental; 
not because he thinks them supremely character- 
istic, but in tribute to Hartwig, who discovered 
this master in their decoration. Two consider- 
able appendixes and one fourth of the plates rep- 
resent the self-sacrificing work the author has 
done in clearing, resetting, and retrieving. Some 
may wish that the enlargements on plate 10 had 
been left out to make room for an excluded mas- 
terpiece, though the reviewer understands the 
scruple that accounts for them. 

The catalogue supersedes the list in Aftische 
V'asenmaler; it is longer by some twenty pieces 
and adds valuable annotation. The plates give 
adequate exemplification of the master’s style, 
which was of course impossible at the time and in 
the place of Professor Beazley’s first study of the 
Kleophrades Painter. These admirable drawings 
and photographs are superbly printed. Not all 
the photography quite reaches the perfection of 
most of Mrs. Beazley’s contributions; converts 
to tenting, who swear by the Langlotz box 
(or Matthews’ “prairie schooner”), will wince 
at the high lights on the Munich pointed am- 
phora. 

Whenever this author publishes in German one 
feels resentment, at the loss to English literature: 
but the essay which introduces the catalogue and 
plates is no less delightful than effective, in its 
cursory precision a spectacle of critical lance-play. 
There is one great disappointment—no discussion 
of the Berlin pelike attributed to the Kleophrades 
Painter but signed, so emphatically, Emcxreros 
eypadoev. There is consolation in the news 
that Miss Richter is about to publish a study of 
its problems. Meanwhile, if the reader heeds 
the author's reference to Kraiker, he will realize 
that the question is not one of connoisseurship 


against common-sense. 


H. R. W. 
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Ecote Francaise D’AtHéNES. EXxPLoRaTION 
DE Détos, No. 18. Les Portrarts HELLEN- 
ISTIQUES ET Romans, by Casimir Michalowski, 
Pp. I11+69, pls. 44, figs. in text 40. Paris, 
Boccard, 1932. 


RomiscHE by Robert West. 
Pp. XVI+264, pls. 70. Munich, F. Bruck- 
mann, 1933. RM 80. 


STUDIEN zUR GESCHICHTE DES SPATANTIKEN- 
PORTRATS, INSTITUTET FOR SAMMENLIGNENDE 
KULTURFORSKNING, by H. P. L’Orange. Pp. 
II+ 157, figs. in text 248. Oslo, Aschehong, 
1933. Kr. 20. 

The new impulse in the study of Roman art 
which has been observed for a couple of years is 
illustrated symptomatically by the fact that not 
less than four books and a number of articles on 
Roman Portraiture appeared within approxi- 
mately the space of a year. The first book under 
review can be counted among them because most 
of the portraits dealt with, although not made by 
Roman artists, show strong Roman influence. 
It is the publication of Hellenistic and Roman 
portraits found at Delos. The author of the vol- 
ume is the distinguished Polish archaeologist, 
Michalowski, well qualified for his task by his 
extensive knowledge and his fine feeling for art. 
He has not only issued a good publication in the 
technical sense, giving a useful description and 
determining the position of the portraits in the 
history of art, but he has also increased our 
knowledge in general. His task was not easy, 
but interesting, because most of the material 
belongs to a period of unsolved and intricate 
problems. The first century B.c., generally 
regarded as a time of degeneration was, never- 
theless, an age of the utmost importance for the 
civilization of mankind, for imperial Roman civi- 
lization, one of the cornerstones of every later 
civilization, is based on the fusion of Greek and 
Roman ideas, accomplished to a great extent 
during that century. The Delos finds illustrate 
this fusion very well from a new point of view for 
they show not Greek influence on Rome, but 
Roman influence on the Greek world. The 
number of pieces treated is not great, only 29, 
and a great many of them are so badly damaged 
that they are hardly recognizable. The bulk of 
the better preserved ones is headed by Micha- 
lowski under three categories: portraits pathé- 
tiques, portraits expressifs, portraits de style romain. 


The artists are Greek but the subjects of the por- 
traits are Roman. 

The author gives an excellent analysis of the 
differences between the Greek and the Roman 
style and disentangles the various tendencies in 
the individual heads in a masterly way. I should 
like to quote his fine formulation of the manner in 
which Greek and Roman portraits differ in the 
rendering of the character of the person: “*un 
portrait romain est un document, un portrait grec 
est une analyse.”’ I may add only one remark to 
his classification. If we look at Greek sculpture 
of the first century B.c. exemplified by the Neo- 
attic Reliefs and by the Laocoon, we nowhere 
find such vigor and such power as the Delian heads 
of the expressive type breathe. I feel compelled, 
therefore, to believe that this new vigor contrast- 
ing with the degenerate delicacy of Greek works 
is due to Roman influence, although the structure 
of the heads is Greek. The Delos portraits are 
thus very important, because they give us a new 
aspect of late Greek art. Concerning the date, 
Michalowski has rightly abandoned the opinion 
that all Delian sculptures are to be dated before 
the two destructions of Delos in 88 and 69; we 
have plenty of evidence that artistic production 
continued after these dates. The chronology of 
sculpture during the second and the first century 
B.c. is one of the thorniest problems, but Michal- 
owski is, I think, mainly right in his datings. 
After an able discussion he dates the fine bronze 
head, published before by Picard in Mon. Piot 
1913, to 175-150 B.c., comparing it with the head 
of Attalos the first; an interesting head of an old 
man he dates to about 120; a head tentatively 
interpreted as Mithridates VI to about 115— 
dates with which I fully agree. One head is 
dated by the building from which it comes to 
101-100, but it is so damaged that it is of no help. 
The portraits of the first century of the Christian 
era are dated by the author on the basis of Roman 
sculpture, a dangerous method, as I believe, 
because neither are the Roman dates fixed nor is 
it sure that the Greek development was parallel 
with that in Italy. I have some doubts about 
this point, nevertheless I am in general agreement 
with his dates. I should, however, make some 
suggestions. I would date the statue on plate 42 
not about 100, but within the eighties; the heads 
on plates 10 and 23 may belong to the seventies in 
agreement with Michalowski; those on plates 12, 
25, 26, and the statue plate 27, to the sixties; the 
heads on plate 29 to the forties; on 33 to the thir- 
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ties; that on 20, perhaps representing Augustus, 
and 30 to the twenties or even to a later time. 

The text of West's splendid volume on Roman 
Portraiture is well printed and the reader is de- 
lighted by an abundance of excellent plates which 
illustrate no less than 290 pieces of sculpture and 
111 coins so that we need not turn to other books 
when reading the text, a very tiresome business, 
as everybody knows. His enthusiasm may be a 
little diminished when he realizes that the title is 
not precise, and that the book ends the treatment 
before the Flavian period. There are, moreover, 
some other flaws. We badly need a complete 
collection of the material. This has not been 
made by West in spite of the great number of 
heads dealt with; Brendel in his [/onographie des 
Kaisers Augustus enumerates four types with 20 
certain and two dubious replicas of youthful 
portraits of Augustus to be dated earlier than the 
statue from Prima Porta, whereas West gives 
only 23 heads for the entire lifetime of the em- 
peror. Also, Poulsen’s identifications of heads in 
Parma, Verona, Vicenza, as Augustus and Livia 
are not mentioned or refuted (Portrdtstatuen in 
norditalienischen Provinz-Museen). The Bib- 
liography is extensive, but not complete; it seems 
to me indispensable to quote for Holconius Rufus 
the article in Bull. Com. V. 50. It may be unjust 
to demand from an author more than he intended 
to give, but we have to know what a book is giving 
to us and what it does not give. If West's book 
is not a handbook, it will, nevertheless, be the 
indispensable starting point and a solid and 
suggestive help for every future work in this field 
for a long time to come. 

Since it is impossible for the reviewer to deal 
with all important problems treated, the following 
remarks must suffice to characterize the book in 
general. We find a number of good and plausible 
suggestions and new ideas: the statement of two 
different styles in early Italic portraiture exempli- 
fied by the “Brutus” and the “Obesus Etruscus 
in Florence”; the attempt to get an idea about 
the statues of horsemen or about those of the 
Roman kings on the capitol from coins; the con- 
stant use of coins for defining the style of a certain 
period, although the assumption is hardly justi- 
fied, that republican coins preserve the style of 
the earlier period when representing an old por- 
trait. It seems to me more likely that the style 
of the early portrait has been transformed into 
the style of the period in which the coin was made. 
The identification of the principal figure on a 


** suovetaurilia relief in the Louvre” as Caligula is 


valuable and convincing. The treatment of 


iconographic problems is cautious and sound; 
hazardous identifications like those of Galba and 
Otto are rare. Agrippina the Elder and Messa- 
lina are rather well dealt with. Also the publica- 
tion of some early Italic terracotta heads is 
valuable. The force of the author’s work lies in 
psychological analyses, which betray a fine feeling 
for human nature. Stylistic analyses, however, 
fall short of those given by Kaschnitz and others. 
A comparison e.g. of West's analysis of the 
*Camée de la Sainte Chapelle” with that given by 
Matz in Bossert, Geschichte des Kunstgewerbes 
IV, 279 ff. shows that Matz has a better under- 
standing of the essential features of Roman art. 
Also some depreciative judgments on Etruscan 
and Roman works as on the cameo just mentioned, 
will hardly find general approval. The dating of 
early Roman portraiture is a weak point in present 
archaeology, it is true, but West’s dates are more 
subject to criticism than is necessary. It occurs 
very often that no reasons at all for an assumed 
dating are adduced. Some datings are accept- 
able, e.g. that of the ““Cleomenes”’ in the Louvre 
within the time of Caesar or that of the child in 
the Barracco Collection as Neronian, not Augustan, 
as hitherto believed. Butthesimultaneous dating 
of two works so utterly different from each other 
at about the same time, i.e. the dating of the 
Ara of Domitius within the year 38 B.c. and of the 
youthful Octavian in the Vatican between 43-41, 
throws no good light on the author's capacity to 
trace developments of style. West is surprised 
to find the Augustan style beginning so early, but 
does not draw the same conclusion as all other 
archaeologists have done who treated the head 
before, namely, that the Octavian was executed 
at a much later time (Brendel loc. cit. p. 28). 
Also the dating of the “‘ Marius” and the “Sulla” 
at Munich in the same period would upset the 
stylistic evolution, the “ Marius” being decidedly 
later. Furthermore, how can West date the 
Togatus Ny Carlsberg No. 528 about 100 B.c. 
if the Domitius on the Ara who wears an earlier 
form of the Toga is two generations younger? 
Here Goethert (Studien zur Kunst der rémischen 
Republik) has laid the foundations for a new start 
to establish the chronology of the late Republic 
by pushing the date of the Ara back to the end of 
the second century B.c._ But it would be ungrate- 
ful to overlook the merits of the book by empha- 
sizing the weak points too much. 
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Everything in which West falls short is done 
by L’Orange in his book on late Roman portrai- 
ture inanexcellent way. The study is exhaustive. 
The author not only treats practically every head 
which has been published before, but he increases 
our knowledge in this field immensely by publish- 
ing over fifty new heads, a surprisingly large 
number. Also, this publication is done in the 
best imaginable way as the whole book reveals a 
scholarly mind in the best sense. The book is 
divided into two parts. A catalogue comprising a 
third of the book contains not only a description 
of new heads, but completes also earlier insuffi- 
cient descriptions of the portraits published be- 
fore, thus forming the most valuable foundation 
for the whole study. An index, so helpful to the 
reader, which also is lacking in West’s book, is not 
forgotten. It is obvious that material so much 
increased and so well prepared will yield very im- 
portant results, the more so as late Roman art is 
still a new field in spite of the pioneering work by 
Delbrueck. Moreover, L’Orange has all the 
qualifications necessary for this task. It is a 
pleasure to read his stylistic analyses which could 
not be better and to follow him tracing the cycles 
of evolution. He begins his study with the year 
235 a.D. in which date he rightly sees a turning 
point in Roman Imperial art. But the time until 
the death of Gallienus is only an outline, the bulk 
of the book being given to the successive periods. 
It has four sub-divisions: portraiture between 
Gallienus and Constantine; portraiture in the 
time of Constantine and his sons; the third part 
has the rather modest title “Zum Portriit des V 
Jahrhunderts.” A very valuable “‘ikonograph- 
ischer Exkurs” deals with the portraits of most 
of the emperors from Macrinus to Maxentius. 
Some of the outstanding results of his work are 
these: the differences between the Greek, the 
Roman and the Oriental style are excellently 
characterized; the portraiture of the time of 
the tetrarchs is increased by the ascription of 
many new heads and the convincing tracing of the 
evolution. Good photographs of the reliefs on 
the Arch of Constantine prove unmistakably that 
the friezes are Constantinian, not Diocletianic, but 
they reveal also that two styles overlapped in 
this period, one having strong affiliations with the 
tetrarchic style. By dating the colossal head of 
Constantine in the Palazzo dei Conservatori after 
325 instead of 315 as believed hitherto, L’Orange 
removes a stumbling block and so succeeds in 
establishing a plausible development from the 


early style of the arch over a phase about 320, 
exemplified by the statues on the staircase of the 
Campidoglio and by that in San Giovanni to the 
late style of the colossal Constantine and adjoin- 
ing heads of his sons. It is established beyond 
doubt that the reliefs on the Column of Theo- 
dosius date within the time of that emperor and 
are not earlier. So far every statement of 
L’Orange is so convincing that the reviewer is 
rather surprised to disagree with him in the 
chronology of the late fourth and of the fifth 
century, but I am unable to find a resemblance 
between the diptychon of “‘Patricius Novara,” 
dating from the beginning of the fifth century, 
and the statues from Aphrodisias. Whereas the 
figure on the diptychon is stiff and rigid with 
nearly a Byzantine position of the feet, the statues 
still show the classical position and lively move- 
ment. L’Orange does not mention the statue of 
Barletta. May the reason for this rather strange 
omission be that he assumes a dating later than 
the fifth century? But if we accept the usual 
identification of the Barletta bronze as Valen- 
tinianus I, we can trace a plausible evolution 
beginning with the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus 
and ending with Theodosius, into the latter 
phases of which the statues from Aphrodisias fit 
very well. Some other heads will follow them 
in the fourth century so that only a second set of 
heads collected by L’Orange is left to the fifth. 
But even if we discard some of his datings, his 
collection of heads from this period lays an abso- 
lutely new foundation for the study of the fifth 
century, showing once more how great a contribu- 
tion the book has made to scholarship. 

VALENTIN MULLER 
Bryn Mawr 


Martin von WaGnerR-MuseuM DER UNIVERS- 
Wtrzsure. Bild Kataloge herausgegeben 
von Heinrich Bull. I. Griechische Vasen, bear- 
beitet von Ernst Langlotz unter Mitwirkung von 
Walter Hahland. 254 plates, 175 pages. Zwei 
Bildmappen und ein Textband. Verlag J. B. 
Obernetter, Miinchen 1932. Price Mk. 216.30. 
The Wagner Museum in Wiirzburg is one of the 

most distinguished University Museums in Ger- 

many, comprising among its treasures an excel- 
lent collection of Greek vases. The collection was 
formed during the last eighty years or so, but is 
now for the first time made available to the out- 
side public in a magnificent catalogue of two 
volumes of plates and one of text by Ernst 
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Langlotz. It is in every way a model performance. 
The illustrations are excellent, made from photo- 
graphs which were taken under special lighting 
conditions designed to lessen the disturbing sheen 
of the black glaze; and they include a view of 
every piece as well as details of the more important 
ones. The text too is admirable. It gives in con- 
cise form descriptions, attributions, stylistic com- 
parisons, and the approximate date of each piece, 
and it exhibits such wide knowledge and seasoned 
judgment that it will doubtless serve as a valuable 
reference book for a long time. 

The distinction of the Wiirzburg collection is 
due chiefly to the intelligence of two men— 
J. Martin von Wagner, who in 1857—1858 donated 
to the University adequate funds for the purchase 
of works of art, and Karl Ludwig Ulrichs, who 
in 1872 was responsible for the acquisition of the 
Feoli Collection. This collection of 480 vases was 
assembled by Agostino Feoli after 1828 from 
discoveries made on his own estate near Vulci. 
It included such masterpieces as the Phineus 
kylix (no. 164), the amphora by the Amasis 
Painter (no. 265), the kylix by Epiktetos (no. 
$68), the kylix by the Brygos Painter (no. 479), 
the amphora by the Berlin Painter (no. 500), the 
two amphorae by the Kleophrades Painter (nos. 
507 and 508), and the amphora by the Copen- 
hagen Painter with Harmodios and Aristogeiton 
slaying the tyrant Hipparchos (no. 515) How 
many years of strenuous effort would it not take 
now to collect so many examples of the first rank! 
It was indeed through such fine pieces, which 
found their way during the last century to France, 
England and Germany, that an enthusiasm for 
Greek vases was stimulated all over Europe. 

Besides including works of great artistic merit 
the Wiirzburg collection has the advantage of 
being unusually representative. It comprises ex- 
amples of most important fabrics and periods— 
Cypriote, Mycenaean, Geometric, Protocorin- 
thian, Corinthian, Ionic, Chalcidian, Laconian, 
Attic, Boeotian, Etruscan, Faliscan, South 
Italian. In his discussions of this many-sided 
material Langlotz is throughout in the forefront 
of modern research. We find scattered among his 
descriptions many interesting and important 
observations. Thus, concerning the origin of the 
**Laconian”™ ware he rightly warns (p. 25) that 
we must await the systematic exploration of the 
necropolis of Cyrene before a final decision. The 
late persistence of the Panathenaic amphorae is 
recognized by the dating of a fragment (no. 172) in 


the third century B.c. The Attic skyphoi with owls 
(nos. 614 ff.) are dated by their form to 500 B.c. 
Due attention is paid to the changes in the shapes 
of the vases as well as in the style of their decoration 
(cf. e.g. p. 69). Technical points are not neglected. 
A valuable contribution is made by the transcrip- 
tion of all the graffiti (the work of Walter Hahland). 

The question of the attribution of the well- 
known amphora no. 507, assigned by Furtwiingler 
and Hauser to Euthymides, by Beazley to the 
Kleophrades Painter, is answered by Langlotz in 
a rather curious manner. He thinks that one side 
was painted by Euthy- 


—the sacrificial scene 
mides, the other side—the komasts—by the Kleo- 
phrades Painter. But the two though different in 
general effect are closely related in the rendering 
of the individual forms, which are early Kleo- 
phradean rather than Euthymidean. And the 
awkward composition of the sacrificial scene is 
surely more easily explained as a youthful work 
by the Kleophrades Painter in the process of 
forming his style at that time (about 500 B.c.) 
than as a product of the accomplished Euthymides 
then at the zenith of his power. 

One of the finest pieces acquired by the Wiirz- 
burg Museum in recent years (1914) is the Athen- 
ian pyxis no. 541 (illustrated on pls. 200, 201). 
Langlotz (p. 111) hesitates to accept Beazley’s 
attribution to the Washing Painter: “Die Zeich- 
nung weist Beazley nicht ganz iiberzeugend dem 
Frauenbadmaler zu.”’ As a matter of fact Beazley’s 
attribution was made with some reserve: “nicht 
ganz sicher, héchstwahrscheinlich aber von 
(cf. Att. Vas., p. 431). That the pyxis is indeed a 
work by the Washing Painter would seem to be 
indicated by many stylistic connections between 
it and his other works. Note especially the ren- 
derings of the eye, the lower lip, the edges of the 
chitons (including those of kolpos and sleeves); 
and the feeling of motion in some of the draperies; 
moreover the types of trigonon, loutrophoros, 
wool basket, coiffures, decorative borders can 
all be paralleled on his other works. 

The description of the kylix by the Brygos 
Painter (no. 479) as “durch zu starken Brand 
rotfleckig” is not, I think, correct; for red spots 
on black glaze are engendered not by too high a 
fire but by oxidation, that is, by the admittance 
of too much oxygen in the kiln. A too high tem- 
perature would have turned the glaze brownish. 

Giseta M. A. RicutTEer 
MeEtrROPOLITAN Museum 
or Art, NEw YorRK 
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Monuments AstaE Minoris Antiqua. Vol. 
IV. Monuments and Documents from East- 
ern Asia and Western Galatia. Edited by 
W. H. Buckler, W. M. Calder, and W. K. C. 
Guthrie. Pp. xix+ 144, pls. 71, figs. in text, 26. 
Manchester University Press, 1933. 40s. 
The American Society for Archaeological Re- 

search in Asia Minor continues its excellent work 

in searching out, photographing, and recording 
the monuments and inscriptional texts of Asia 

Minor which are above ground and so especially 

liable to destruction. The fourth volume is a 

welcome addition to the series. It contains the 

record of the inscriptions and monuments studied 

by the editors in the course of expeditions in 1929 

and 1930 to central Phrygia, a region which has 

much to yield to investigators and is one of the 
most interesting in Anatolia. In the publication 
the finds are arranged by cities with the exception 
of the first section on the territory about Afyon 

Kara Hisar (Akroenos). Prymnessus and Doci- 

mion lay near by, and the provenance of many 

stones is uncertain. Upon this follow finds from 
the plain of Synnada, from Lysias, Metropolis, 

Apollonia, and Tymandos. The rest of the vol- 

ume is devoted to discoveries at Dionysopolis, at 

the shrine of Apollo Lairmenos, at Eumeneia, 
with finally a few inscriptions from Apameia. 

Many new documents were found and many 
known ones reread. Some 200 of the 365 inscrip- 
tions and monuments recorded have not been 
previously published, and in the case of the great 
majority of the rest texts have been improved or 
readings till now doubtful have been confirmed. 
The whole adds to the material available to stu- 
dents in many fields, municipal history and ad- 
ministration, imperial administration, cults, pagan 
and Christian, architecture and sculpture of 
Anatolia,—there are some especially good ex- 
amples of Phrygian grave reliefs,—and ranges in 
time from the beginning of the second century 
B.c. to the tenth century A.D. 

The most important single document is prob- 
ably the Apollonia text of the Res Gestae of which 
two new fragments were found (No. 143 B and 
C). A careful comparison with the Greek text 
of the Mon. Ancyr. (pp. xvii and 54-5) shows that 
the two came from the same exemplar. The 
new fragments supply some restorations differing 
slightly from those of Mommsen, and fill one 
lacuna. Next in interest and worthy of the 
prominence given it is the splendid sarcophagus 
(No. 82, and plates 23-25) of the Sidamara type 


found near Synnada, probably in situ, and now 
at Ankara. 

No. 5 definitely proves that Seulun is the site 
of Prymnessus. No. 75 is important for the 
early history of Synnada. It is a boundary 
stone probably marking the land of a Macedo- 
nian settlement of Antiochus III. No. 90 is the 
first evidence of a Jewish community at Synnada. 
No. 32 is the gravestone of a lecticarius with a 
crypto-Christian inscription and a representation 
in relief of a yoke of oxen hitched to a cart which 
has two blocks of marble upon it; and No. 49 
(Plate 19) bears a relief in rustic Phrygian style of 
ca. 200 B.c. The site of Metropolis is now to be 
placed at Tatarli. At Apollonia the discovery of 
some new fragments of an architrave made possi- 
ble the restoration of an inscription (No. 139) 
giving fresh information about Julia Severa, her 
family, and her connection with C. Julius Severus 
of Ancyra. A series of inscriptions allows us to 
follow the fortunes of the family of Olympichus 
from the first century B.c. until the third century 
A.D. A full stemma is given on p. 49 but Cox’s 
objection (J.R.S., 1933, p. 229) that the male 
descendants of a person named Julius are not 
likely to discard the name or change it to Aurelius 
seems to be well taken. 

There is a much-needed description with 
plans (pp. xv and 98-99, plate 9) of the hieron of 
Apollo Lairmenos. The site has yielded several 
new dedications, sacral manumissions, and con- 
fessions. No. 277 B, a hieros who owns a slave 
(his son and heir), is important for the status of 
hieroi in Asia Minor: in No. 279 an interesting 
confession of four offences, one of which was 
failure to manumit a servant promised to the god, 
combines the characteristics of the two main 
types of inscriptions found here. No. 287 reveals 
the insecurity of the region at its time. Repub- 
lished texts, such as the grazing law, No. 297, 
have been greatly improved by revision. The 
editors plausibly locate Dionysopolis at Sazak 
(p. xiv), and on the strength of Nos. 320 and 321 
(discussed in Byzantion, 1931, pp. 421 ff.) have 
placed the Montanist site, Pepouza, at Bekilli. 
Tymion has been moved southward to Ug Kuyu. 
At Eumeneia there was found a fragment of the 
Diocletianic price list (No. 330), which at once 
completes and differs from the Stratonicean copy 
in C.I.L. I, pp. 1933 ff., and No. 328 confirms 
Ritterling’s view (J.R.S., 1927, pp. 28 ff.) that 
Eumeneia was a garrison town. 

Conforming to the plan of the series the editors 


have made little attempt to evaluate or comment 
fully on these monuments. Their concise notes 
are suggestive, and we could wish for more com- 
ment and more description from the same hands. 
Ready references however are given to compara- 
tive material published elsewhere. There has 
been no lack of care in preparing the texts, and 
the 71 plates of illustrations of sites, monuments, 
inscriptions, and details are invaluable. One 
could wish that considerations of space and of 
expense had compelled less clipping, and that in 
more of the cases in which a photograph of an 
impression is given a photograph of the monument 
could be given too. The map is a bare record 
of the modern villages visited, has no physical 
detail, and requires to be placed beside such a 
map as the large Kiepert to be fully understood. 
The indexing appears to be well done. The 
volume is a valuable addition to our stock of 
published monuments of Asia Minor, and con- 
tains a great deal of material, both new and re- 
vised, of value to students of archaeology, history, 
and religion alike. 

T. R. S. Broveuton 
Bryn Mawr 


Der IN KonstaNrINoPEL, 
von Knut Olof Dalman. Mit Beitriigen von 
Paul Wittek. (Istanbuler Forschungen _her- 
ausgegeben von der Abteilung Istanbul des 
Archiiologischen Institutes des Deutschen 
Reiches, Band 3.) Pp. x+88, pls. 22, figs. in 
text, 3. Bamberg (Auslieferung durch J. M. 
Reindl), 1933, RM 20. 

The preparation of the present review has been 
saddened by the thought that the promising 
author of this valuable monograph died on No- 
vember 1, 1932, while not yet 28 years of age. 

This small volume, with its concise text and 
well-executed plates, bears on its face the marks 
of scientific seriousness and exactitude, so that 
even a reviewer not privileged to read it in the 
actual presence of the monument may feel free to 
present it to the learned public. It assumes its 
place among the very small group of dependable 
treatises on a class of structure calculated in a 
high degree to impress the observer with the wise 
administration and the technical competence of 
the men of olden times. 

The traditional attribution to Valens is justi- 
fied. Apart from gaps and restorations, there 
still remains a noble series of almost 90 piers and 
arches extending for nearly a thousand meters, 
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first in two tiers and then in one, straight across 
the depression between Faith and the former 


Seraskerat. They consist partly of well-cut’ 


blocks of a coarse limestone, partly of concrete. 
The functions originally entrusted to twin two- 
foot channels were at a later time assumed by 
pipes under pressure. 

The venerable aqueducts of Constantinople, 
like those of the older Rome, reflect the various 
phases in the life of the city: with each successive 
increase in the population came the demand for 
more water, resulting in the tapping of addi- 
tional sources and occasionally, under an energetic 
prince, the construction of a new aqueduct. Thus 
the presence of the name of Valens in the series 
that begins with that of Hadrian and is con 
tinued by that of Constantine testifies not only 
to the enterprise of this ill-starred successor to 
those great rulers but also to the fact that a third 
of a century had elapsed after the establishment 
of Constantinople as an imperial capital before 
the spacious city-plan had received its full quota 
of inhabitants. 

The detailed topography of the city as well is 
illumined by its aqueducts, and especially by the 
one under consideration, which ran closely paral- 
lel to an axis of the Constantinian plan extending 
from the Forum of Taurus to the Church of the 
Apostles. 

The chronological and topographical field which 
this volume covers is greater than is indicated by 
its title. An opening chapter on historical tradi 
tion and modern literature is followed by one on 
the Turkish system of aqueducts of Constanti- 
nople in general and the ancient elements which it 
incorporates; while the successive repairs which 
the aqueduct of Valens underwent cause its his- 
tory to extend down to the present day—it is 
still in use. Five pages of topographical deduc- 
tions end the treatise proper, to which P. Wittek 
contributes a valuable appendix of twenty-six 
pages on the Turkish documents relating to the 
aqueducts. 

A. W. Van Buren 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN RoME 


Witnetm Nevuss, Die des Christentums 
im Rheinlande (Heft II, Rheinische Neujahrs- 
blatter), Bonn a/R, 1933, L. Réhrscheid; 100 
pp.; 49 figs.; 2nd ed. RM 4 
Neuss’ book begins with a chapter on the status 

of the Rheinland in the Empire and the extent to 

which the present Rhenish province, to which his 
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treatment is confined, corresponded to the antique 
Germania prima and secunda, and to Belgica 
secunda, A second section analyzes the evidence 
to be derived from literary sources on the spread 
of Christianity into this region, which began in 
the second century and made such progress that 
the list of bishops of Trier can be considered his- 
torically attested from the second half of the 
third century, of Kéln from the beginning of the 
fourth century, and the existence of a Christian 
community in Mainz from the middle of the fourth 
century and probably earlier. The Frankish con- 
quest of the Rheinland, which forms the terminus 
ad quem of Neuss’ limitation of his treatise, over- 
took the cities at different dates as a final event; 
Kéln was no longer in Roman hands when the 
Notitia Dignitatum was compiled in the fifth 
century, and seems to have succumbed about the 
middle of that century, and Trier shortly after; 
Mainz was occupied in 407. 

The important portion of the book deals with 
the monumental evidence of Christian culture in 
the Rheinland, culled mostly from the finds in the 
Christian cemeteries which accumulated outside 
the walls of Kéln, Xanten, and Trier, to which 
the excavation of the early basilica under the 
crypt of the Miinster in Bonn has recently added 
data of first-rate significance. The archaeological 
evidence adds credit to the tradition of martyrs in 
several places: the epitaph of a certain Rudufula 
found at Kéln contains the phrase * 
ribus”; at Bonn the actual graves of the martyrs 
Cassius and Florentius have been found. A review 
of the controversy over the genuineness of the 
Clematius inscription in the choir of St. Ursula at 
Koln, early evidence of the cult of the virgin 
martyrs, convinces the author of its authenticity. 

Unlike Christian practice at Rome, the Chris- 
tian burials of the Rheinland were made in the 
pagan cemeteries, usually without distinction or 
isolation; Neuss is inclined to doubt Fremersdorf’s 
criterion of east-west orientation as indication of 
Christian interment, and to reject therefore his 
citation of a second century sarcophagus-grave in 
the cemetery of St. Severinus at Kéln as the earl- 
iest trace of Christianity in Germany. The exca- 
vations under the crypt at Bonn revealed the fact 
that the foundation walls of the basilica of the 
fourth century discovered by this exploration 


*sociata marty- 


were largely composed of the débris (especially 
the votive altars) of a pagan temple of the vicin- 
ity. The excavation of the sacred precinct out- 
side the walls of Roman Trier proved that a simi- 


lar destruction overtook this sanctuary at the 
hands of the Christians in the first half of the 
fourth century. 

The archaeological data reviewed by Neuss 
consists almost entirely of objects of the minor 
arts. Trier has produced the largest number of 
Christian inscriptions; Kéln is the most prolific 
source of glass—both vetri d’oro and incised glass- 
ware. Trier possesses also the famous cedar 
sarcophagus of St. Paulinus, in which his remains 
were brought back from Phrygia, his place of exile, 
in the last quarter of the fourth century. The sil- 
ver and gold plaques adorning this sarcophagus 
find a parallel in the similar series of bronze 
plates in the Provincial Museum at Bonn, found 
at Kastel near Mainz. An interesting conclusion 
is supported by the author by the evidence of the 
gold-glass of the Rhine district: the scenes and 
saints found on these objects in the latter part of 
the fourth century conform very narrowly to 
contemporary Roman usage, while the earlier 
work appears to have closer connection with 
Gaul, and through Gaul, with the East. 

Koln seems to share with Vermand in Picardy 
the role of manufacturing center of the Rhenish 
incised glass; the evidence for the importance of 
the Gallic center in this respect is valuably sum- 
marized. Certain iconographic peculiarities dis- 
tinguish the atelier: Susanna is shown nude, for 
instance, as she stands between the two elders. 
Neuss’ interpretation of the gesture (hand to 
brow) of the elders, on the incised bowl of the 
Antiquarium in Berlin (from Kéln), as an antique 
gesture of speech, seems to be inaccurate—the 
evidence of the Terence miniatures, authoritative 


for the period in question, would indicate a mean- 
ing of negative excitement (bewilderment, dis- 
may, etc.). 

Considerable space is devoted to the gold-glass 
in the British Museum, found in 1866 in Kéln, 
“friihestes und schénstes aller Goldgliser,” in 
which Neuss finds an iconography that is Oriental 
in contrast to that current in Italy, and thus rein- 
forces his conclusion that Roman usage made 
itself valid on the Rhine only later in the fourth 
century, the Cologne glass being “‘hardly later 
than the first decades of the fourth century.” 
Certain qualifications are suggested by compari- 
son of his iconographic statistic here and else- 
where with the Princeton Index of Christian Art. 
It is true that only one other Early Christian 
example exists of four (instead of two) lions in the 
scene of Daniel in the Den, but that was found on 
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the Esquiline at Rome (Bull. arch. crist., 1884, 
86 ff., pls. V, VI). The statement that no examples 
of the scene from Syria and Asia Minor are known 
is not quite true, if the provenance from Smyrna of 
a lamp in the Berlin Museum can be trusted, 
and an architrave from Thasos in the Ottoman 
Museum might be considered as counting for an 
Anatolian statistic. It seems difficult to the re- 
viewer, in view of the widespread draping of 
Daniel in the scene from the fourth century on, 
to base an assumption of Oriental influence on 
this detail unless the distinctive Eastern costume 
of pointed cap and trousers is used. It is somewhat 
curious that the miniature of the Vienna Genesis 
escaped Neuss’ search for parallels to the “real- 
istic’ rendering of the Flood on a gold glass of the 
Wallraf-Richartz in Kiln. Neuss’ excellent review 
of the instances of the representation of Thecla 
in early Christian art may be enlarged to include 
besides the Menas-ampullae others on which the 
pendant to Thecla is other than Menas (e.g., 
Paul), and the example, important by reason of its 
labeling of the martyr, among the frescoes of EI- 
Bagawat; the comb from Akmin in the Berlin 
Museum is recorded by Wulff’s catalogue as of 
wood, not ivory as given by Neuss. The placing of 
Adam and Eve to one side, instead of on either 
side, of the Tree, on an incised bowl of the Niessen 
collection in Kéln is not quite “ein Unikum in der 
altchristlichen Kunst,” since it occurs in the fres- 
coes of El-Bagawat. The author's quasi-accept- 
ance of a Syro-Palestinian provenance for the 
ivory pyxis in Berlin, which came from a farm- 
house on the Moselle where it was used as the 
base of a crucifix, will surprise many early Chris- 
tian archaeologists: the most serious examination 
of the question of this object's origin, the article 
by Alison Smith in the American Journal of 
Archaeology (1922, pp. 159 ff.) showed that what 
evidence we have points rather to Egyptian man- 
ufacture of the piece. Neuss’ attempt to connect 
the apparently full-grown Isaac of the renderings 
of Abraham’s sacrifice which occur on an incised 
bowl in the Provincial Museum at Trier, and on 
another of the Bellon collection, with the Jewish 
tradition of Isaac’s twenty-five vears at the time 
of the Sacrifice, seems to the reviewer to rely too 
much on the possibility of such differentiation of 
age in works of so decadent style. If the interpre- 
tation be correct, it should be applied also to the 
relatively large Isaacs of the mosaic pavement of 
the basilica of Tigzirt and of the scene as ren- 
dered on certain medals, such as those illustrated 


in the Bullettino di archeologia cristiana of 1869 
(pl. II, 3), and in Garrucci, Storia dell’ arte 
cristiana, VI, pl. 480, 9. , 

The review of the monuments concludes with a 
section on the Christian inscriptions, whose series 
begins in the fourth century. Here again the early 
inscriptions show by their similarity to the epi- 
taphs of Lyon the connection of incipient Rhenish 
Christianity with Southern Gaul, and the Oriental 
element which arrived on the Rhine through that 
avenue is attested by the considerable proportion 
of Greek inscriptions. The Germanization of cul- 
ture leaves its mark not only in the change of 
proper names from Latin to Teutonic roots, but 
also in the increased “ naturalism” of the thoughts 
expressed in the epitaphs, as they swing away 
from the conventional transcendentalism of late 
antique Christianity, and reveal more and more 
the spontaneity of realistic feeling. 

The notes of the little book constitute a first- 
rate bibliography of the subject, particularly 
valuable being those assembling the literature 
on the introduction of Christianity into the Rhein- 
land, on the Frankish occupation, on the Chris- 
tian minor arts and gold-glass, on the incised glass, 
on authentic and forged miscellaneous objects of 
Christian art, and on the Christian inscriptions. 
The monograph is in the highest degree useful as 
a work of preliminary reference to any student 
whose research leads him into early Christian 
Rhenish antiquities. 

C. R. Morey 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Swepisu Art (Princeton Monographs in Art 
and Archaeology, XVIII), by Johnny Roosval. 
Pp. viiit+77, pl. 39, figs. in text, 31. Prince- 
ton, 1932. $10.00. 

When Professor Roosval gave the Kahn lec- 
tures at Princeton in 1929 (that was four years 
ago), he used many lantern slides in illustration. 
These facts explain the two defects in the small 
volume, regrettable but ineluctable. The first 
five chapters seem a little bare and very much too 
brief, even with memories of Stockholm Museum 
and Gotland churches to aid. They are admir- 
ably composed, with the most skillful selection, 
subordination of the less significant, saliency of 
what wants stress. No one is going to forget 
Hegewald and Byzantios, Bal church and Bro 
church and Tingstiide. With even greater skill 
the wall painting is made intelligible, assimilable 
and memorable. All this may be credited, no 
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doubt, to the genius and practice of teaching. 
Students at the University of Stockholm are 
peculiarly fortunate. 

The chapter on Bernt Notke’s S. George pre- 
sumably is meant to stand for the post-Roman- 
esque sculpture in general, and with expert skill 
the subject is manipulated to invoke and demon- 
strate the whole question of Italian influence. 
In the question of influence the author shows 
laudable sobriety: one could wish that he gave 
himself a little more leeway in comparisons of the 
sarlier building with the pre-Romanesque of 
Spain, the churches of the Marca Hispanica 
which employ interior buttressing, or the paral- 
lels in Lombardic architecture spattered over 
Italy—for instance the tympanum designs like 
Toscanella or the emergent lions of Pistoja church 
doors. 

The chapter on the Royal Castle of Sweden is 
less satisfactory. There should be more, or 
nothing. At this moment, when the northern 
baroque is so intriguing and so inaccessible, any 
reader would barter “Chapter VIII, Modern 
Architecture,” for a little more of what the 
author calls comprehensively Renaissance. He 
does well by architects like M. Tessin, Sr. & Jr., 
in that he makes them unforgettable, but they 
have only the identity of an effigy on a tomb. 
And the final chapter is frankly a handful of obitu- 
aries. Considering the closing paragraph, there 
might have been a postcript on Architecture 
since 1929. 

These are drawbacks over which probably the 
author had no power. What he could and did 
give, besides the skill and spirit and illumination 
of the presentation, is the clearness and beauty of 
the illustration. One could have done with more 
of the Romanesque statuary, if Plate V is a sam- 
ple: and a single page of peasant art (Plate XXXVI) 
is only tantalizing. Yet when all is deplored, the 
book is not to be regretted. It could not be 
spared, and it is better than has here been said; 
that is not for want of good will but because the 
peculiar excellence is very difficult to express. 

G. G. Kina 
Bryn Mawr 


BULLETIN OF THE Museum or Far Eastern 
ANTIQUITIES, STOCKHOLM; No. 1, 1929. Pp. 
191, pls. 25, figs. in text, 87. Stockholm, 
1929. $5.00. 

The founding, in 1925, of The Museum of Far 

Eastern Antiquities in Stockholm, was the direct 


result of the activities of the Swedish geologist, 
Dr. J. G. Andersson, who, since 1910, had been a 
leading figure on the Geological Survey of China. 
Dr. Andersson’s spectacular discoveries, in 1921 
and the years following of a prehistoric culture 
which extended back several thousands of years, 
B.c., a culture characterized by a fine polychrome 
painted pottery hitherto unknown in China, 
brought him to the front rank in the field of pre- 
historic archaeology of the Far East and caused 
him practically to abandon geology and palaeon- 
tology for the study of the remains of early man. 
The extensive collections made by him, of which 
one half were permitted to go to Sweden perma- 
nently, made it desirable to arrange suitable 
quarters for their care and facilities for their 
study, thus bringing about the founding of the 
Museum. Other valuable collections of early 
Chinese art, prehistoric Japanese and Korean 
material, and small bronzes of the type originally 
called Scythian-Siberian, have also been presented 
to the Museum, making it a most important 
center for the study of Far Eastern archaeology. 
This Bulletin will not only provide the Museum 
with an organ of its own but will be an outlet for 
various studies based upon the collections, as well 
as those of a general nature relating to this field. 
Very little of the prehistoric material collected 
by Dr. Andersson has as yet been published, only 
four short articles having appeared to date, in 
the publications of the Geological Survey of 
China. It is planned to continue to publish the 
material in the serials of the Survey (Palaeontologia 
Sinica, the Memoirs, etc.) but to let this Bulletin 
take care of discussions, special studies and arti- 
cles for which room cannot be found in the 
Chinese publications. 

Dr. Andersson’s excavations and discoveries 
have been of tremendous importance for the 
knowledge of early Chinese history, art and cul- 
ture. Among various articles of an introductory 
nature in this first number of the Bulletin we are 
therefore glad to find Dr. Andersson's account of 
his work in China, from the earliest days spent in 
geological surveys and palaeontological research, 
to the later years when evidence of a very early 
culture of prehistoric man was unearthed and the 
history of man in the Far East was set back by at 
least two thousand years. The ceramic art 
brought to light in Honan, Kansu and neighbor- 
ing parts of Tibet and Mongolia was seen to be 
closely related to that discovered at Anau, Susa, 
Tripolje and other Asian sites, and this has led to 
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theories of a great general prehistoric culture, 
widespread throughout Asia. In this outline of 
his work in China, in another short article “On 
Symbolism in the Prehistoric Painted Ceramics 
of China,”’ and in a third article “* Der Weg iiber 
die Steppen,”’ all in this Bulletin, Dr. Andersson 
tells of his discoveries at Yang Shao and the sub- 
sequent excavations in Kansu and the Pan Shan 
fields. He describes the pottery and its designs, 
especially the motive he calls the ‘Death Pat- 
tern”’ because it appears only on the mortuary 
urns. Unfortunately this must be gleaned from 
references scattered in the three articles. Dr. 


Andersson is preparing a study on the Pan Shan 
Urns and promises to discuss fully there the 
“Death Pattern” and its significance. One 
gathers that he is inclined to favor the theory of 
rows of teeth as explaining its origin, although he is 
much interested in Mrs. Rydh’s theory, also. 

The most controversial article in the Bulletin is 
by Dr. Hanna Rydh, “On Symbolism in Mortu- 
ary Ceramics.” She recognizes in the ‘‘Death 
Pattern” of the Chinese prehistoric ceramics a 
design practically identical with one found fre- 
quently on megalithic pottery from the long 
barrows of northern Europe. Her theory, briefly, 
is that the serrations on each side of the life- or 
blood-line are rows of triangles. The triangle in 
neolithic times was a magic symbol of fertility, 
regeneration, rebirth. Squares, hour-glass mo- 
tives, checkerboards, crosses, were all designs 
derived from triangles and used in the fertility cult 
of the dead. Her wide knowledge of European 
prehistoric pottery is drawn upon for an imposing 
array of illustrations and the reader cannot help 
but be convinced that she is right—to a certain 
extent. But she carries her theory too far and a 
number of her examples do not help the argument, 
as, for instance, the mosaic pillar of Al’Ubaid. 
Nin-kursag was an Earth goddess, it is true, but 
of the living and not the dead, and the pillar was 
associated on the temple facade with figures of 
cows, bulls and milking scenes. Its triangular 
motive would be just as strong a proof of the 
theory of many breasts. Certainly she is mistaken 
when she concludes that the Chinese graphical 
sign of a square has come to mean a “‘tilled field” 
only as a “secondary meaning, owing to its 
character of giving fertility as ‘Mother Earth.’” 
According to Karlgren and Wieger it is a picture 
sign of a field, pure and simple. But it is a stimu- 
lating article, full of ideas, and should lead to 
further, more careful studies. 


The long German paper by Dr. Andersson, 
“Der Weg iiber die Steppen” already referred to, 
gives a wide bird’s-eve view of that problem 
which we, a few years ago, called ‘*Scythian- 
Siberian.” Its region is that great belt of steppe 
and desert which stretches from Europe to the 
China coast and from the highlands of Iran to 
about 50 N. latitude in central Siberia. At 
various widely separated places in this belt have 
been found small bronzes and gold ornaments of 
characteristic animal designs, evidence of the con- 
stant travelling back and forth over these steppes 
and desert paths that has been going on for ages. 
For this art of the steppes Dr. Andersson suggests 
the general term “‘ Eurasian Animal Art *; a term 
that has since been quite universally accepted. 
Groups under it he would classify according to 
locality, such as the Euzine (South Russia), 
Ananino (lower Kama River), Minusinsk (south 
Siberia) and Sui-yuan (North China and Mon- 
golia). He calls attention to the fact that the 
two inner, more isolated localities yield the ani- 
mal art in purer, wilder form, while the Euxine 
and the Sui-vuan, in contact with Greek art and 
Chinese art respectively, show a modified animal 
art. The period of this Eurasian Animal Art 
Dr. Andersson places from the sixth to the second 
century B.c. and thinks that its original home 
may eventually be found somewhere between the 
Caspian Sea and Lake Balkash. In some way, 
Dr. Andersson believes, this Animal Art seems 
connected with the mysterious Baba figures 
which are scattered over a closely corresponding 
area. That the prehistoric painted pottery of 
China should be so similar to that found in 
Western Asian sites Dr. Andersson considers evi- 
dence, too, of prehistoric migrations over the 
steppes. The finding of some Sui-yuan bronzes 
associated with a late phase of this prehistoric 
pottery proves that the pottery continued to be 
made into the third or second century, B.c. 

The Bulletin contains several other papers of 
interest. Dr. B. Karlgren contributes a valuable 
article on “‘The Authenticity of Ancient Chinese 
Texts” in which he protests against the too 
sweeping condemnation by Chinese critics in the 
past and the too docile acceptance of these 
opinions by modern philologists, both native and 
foreign. He explains and analyzes the criteria 
used by the older Chinese philologists. Finally 
he suggests a thorough revision of all commen- 
taries and an entirely new examination of the 
ancient texts according to modern methods of 
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textual criticism. Such a work would be a 
colossal labor, but invaluable. 

A Chinese paper by Mr. Chou Chao-hsiang, 
translated by Dr. Karlgren, presents some four- 
teen pieces of Chou pottery selected from the 
author’s collection. Most of the pieces bear 
stamped inscriptions which are here translated 
but not interpreted. Chou pottery has received 
little or no attention heretofore, so this short 
article is of special interest. M. G. Bouillard, 
well-known authority on Peking, gives an abstract 
of a work now in preparation, to be called “ Pékin 
a travers les ages.”’ It consists mainly of notes 
upon the walls of the various settlements which 
have occupied this site from early times. With 
the works of Bretschneider and Favier now out of 
date we shall welcome this history of Peking 


which will include the results of all recent discov- 
eries. A short linguistic article by Dr. V. K. 
Ting calls attention to a comparison of 80 words 
in Chuang and Tai and the high percentage which 
correspond closely in sound. A most helpful 
addition to this group of papers is a complete 
bibliography made out by Mr. Fr. E. Ahlander, 
Librarian at the Town Library in Stockholm, of 
all publications of material which has been col- 
lected with the support of the Swedish China 
Research Committee, the organization which has 
backed Dr. Andersson all these years. It in- 
cludes works on Zodlogy, Geology, Fossil Plants 
and Vertebrates, as well as on Archaeology and 
Anthropology. E. Fernatp 
University Museum 
Philadelphia 
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for by the Social Science Research Council. The following enumeration, not necessarily complete, serves to define 
more explicitly the scope of the Fellowships: philosophy; philology, literature, and linguistics; archaeology and 
art; musicology; history, especially all branches of cultural and intellectual history, but not including such branches 
as are essentially social, economic, or political history; and auxiliary sciences. 

Research Fellows in the Humanities are selected by the Committee on Fellowships and Grants of the American 
Council of Learned Societies from among the eligible scholars, either men or women, who may apply for appoint- 
ment. Awards are made in March. 

Applications must be presented on or before December 15 of each year. They should be made in duplicate on 
forms which will be provided upon request; and should include references, by permission, to three scholars, well 
acquainted with the applicants, who will be invited to supply such information as may be needed by the Committee. 
\fter an application has been filed, the Secretary may request that a specimen of the applicant's antecedent work 
be submitted. 

Applicants must be citizens of the United States or Canada or permanently domiciled or employed therein. They 
must have attained the doctorate or, in the judgment of the Committee, its equivalent in training and experience. It 
is also desirable that they shall have had experience in teaching or in independent research. They must not be more 
than thirty-six years of age (i.e., an applicant's thirty-seventh birthday must not antedate July 1 of the year in which 
awards are made), and they must be possessed of good health and habits and be in sound physical condition. A 
physical examination may be required at the discretion of the Committee. : 

Each applicant is required to present a definite plan of work. It is assumed that research will have the major 
place in such a plan, but more general study is not excluded when designed to lay the foundations for approach to 
the problems within the applicant's special field. The proposed work may be carried on within or without the 
United States, and the applicant must state in what place or places and at what institution or institutions (uni- 
versity, school, institute, library, museum, archives, etc.) he proposes to carry on his work, or with what scholars 
or projects of research he hopes, permission being already assured, to be associated. 

The basic annual stipend of the Research Fellowships in the Humanities is eighteen hundred dollars, but adjust- 
ments not exceeding six hundred dollars may be made by the Committee if desirable because of special circum- 
stances. In addition to stipend, allowance may be made for travel and other expenses incidental to the work of 
the Fellowships. 


Address all inquiries to Donald Goodchild, Secretary for Fellowships and Grants, American Council of Learned Societies, 
907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 
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